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T he Commission has again invited speakers for the Annual Meeting of the Commission on 
Institutions of Higher Education to provide written materials related to their oral presenta- 
tions. These papers are presented in A Collection of Papers on Self Study and Institutional 
Improvement, 1996, 

This is the twelfth year we have published our Annual Meeting papers. The theme of this year's 
meeting is Integrity and Accreditation, focusing on the Commission's Fifth Criterion: ‘The institution 
demonstrates integrity in its practices and relationships.' This collection includes more than 65 papers 
from an extraordinarily diverse variety of affiliated institutions. Writers from institutions of all types 
and degree levels and institutionsat varied stages in their development show impressive understanding 
of critical issues facing their campuses, and what they have to say is useful for all of us. As I read these 
papers, I was struck by the f-ict that the advice is not sector-specific: there is something in each paper 
that representatives from any institution can find stimulating and helpful. 

1 was also impressed by the creative and effective efforts of individuals from so many institutions to 
use institutional self-study, evaluation, and assessment as a way to bring about genuine improvement 
in the quality and integrity of their institutions. This 1996 Collection of Papers demonstrates again 
why the Collection has become an invaluable resource to all who are engaged in institutional 
evaluation. What is most satisfying about these contributions is that they come from the Commission's 
membership and are based on direct experience in self-study and institutional improvement. These 
papers reinlorce the characterization of the Commission as an “uncommon alliance" in which the 
representatives of our member institutions are significant teachers of the evaluation/accreditation 
process. 



In Chapter 1, Integrity and Accreditation: Current Issues, you '' ill learn about a technical college's 
values-based approach to institutional integrity; how politics and process assist a comprehensive 
regional university to restructure its academic and administrative organization; how the NCAA and 
NCA criteria can be linked in demonstrating an institution's integrity; how a small private institution 
meets the needs of bilingual nontraditional students; how WICHE developed principles of good 
practice for electronically offered higher education degrees and certificate programs; how a propri- 
etary doctoral institution developed an inter-institutional agreement with a Research One institution 
to deliver library services to distance education graduate students; and about a private institution's 
long experience in developing contractual relationships with military bases for delivering educational 
programs. Chapter II, Integrity and Accreditation: Focus on Faculty, features papers on a variety of 
issues fiv n liberal arts institutions, professional colleges, and community colleges. Chapter III 
tociises on improving retention/completion rates, while the selections in Chapter IV address general 
education and critical thinking. 

Chapters V-VIIl report on current experiences of institutions in implementing theirassessment plans, 
inrelatingsUident academic achievement to institutional effectiveness, developing tools for assessing 
student learning, and the role of faculty in assessment plans and programs. 

IX 

o t n 

ERIC 



Chapter IX offers case studies of institutions on self-study and the site visit. Chapter X includes a 
number of papers on the role and responsibilities of the self-study coordinator, and Chapter XI offers 
practical advice on self-study and evaluation. Chapter XII reports the experiences of institutions 
seeking candidacy and moving from candidacy to accreditation. 

Because we have learned that previous collections have been useful to those not attending the Annual 
Meeting as a significant supplement to Commission's official publications on self-study and 
evaluation, the Commission will make this volume available by mail so long as the supply lasts. We 
invite those of you who use this collection as a part of your self-study and institutional improvement 
efforts to send us your comments about its value to you, and we welcome your suggestions for future 
topics for the publication and the Annual Meeting program. 



Patricia A. Thrash 
Executive Director 

NCA Commission on Institutions of Higher Education 



March 1. 1996 
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Criterion Five: 

A Values-Based Approach 



H. Victor Baldi 
Patricia B. Frohrib 



The 13-member NCA Integrity Subcommittee, representing a cross-section of members from all areas of Fox 
Valley Technical College (FV fC) in Appleton, Wisconsin, convened to determine an appropriate approach to 
examining the important issue of institutional integrity. Through a policy inventory of board and admininstrative 
documents governing FVTC, the subcommittee verified that these documents define the legal, social, and 
ethical parameters of FVTC operations. It became clear that policy analysis was only part of the self- 
examination ot institutional integrity. With further study, our organizational value statements were identified 
as explicit statements ot how FVTC was expected to operate and truly a better yardstick of integrity than policy 
statements. The role of values in relation to integrity was rcinforcec’ by a literature review' and NCA conference 
presentations on the subject. With a set of articulated institutional values, the subcommittee designed a process 
to take a closer look at how the College's values are exemplified in the practices and relationships throughout 
FVTC and areas for improvement. 



Values Articulation 



The public nature of FVTC effectively mandates the development, adherence to, and monitoring of policies such 
as affirmative action that establish expectations for institutional behaviors and related accountability system. 
Even with these ethical underpinnings, FVTC has made a common practice of articulating the key value 
statements that embody its actions. Early in the self-study process, these value statements were review'cd and 
revised in conjunction w'ith the development of the college mission and vision. 

The six FVTC Value Statements are: 

♦ Integrity. We value responsible, accountable, ethical behavior in an atmosphere of honest, open 
communication with mutual respect and caring for each other. 

♦ Collaborative Partnerships. We value partnerships with business, industry, government, educational 
systems, and our communities. 

♦ Innovation. We value creative risk-taking and enthusiastic pursuit of new ideas. 

♦ Continuous Improvement. We value continuous improvement of our programs, services, and 
processes through employee empowerment and professional development in a team-based culture. 

♦ Customer Focus. We value commitment to siudent/staff success and satisfaction by responding to 
customer needs. 

♦ Diversity. We value an educational environment that attracts, nurtures, and supports a diverse student 
and staff community. 



The NCA Integrity Subcommittee reached consensus that the integrity expectations of FVTC were captured in 
the six value statements. However, a“test" of the College's performance related tothe statements had never been 
attempted. Several elements of the process design surfaced as clear components to address: 
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♦ [)<^finition“*<fucli value needed lo be defined in relation to "patterns ol ev idenee that could be round in 
an organization that ideally exempli lied this value in practice. 

♦ Policy Linkage— the pn)ccss \M>uld include a cioss-relerenciny ol the botird and admin in strati ve 
pcdicies that reUiled to each specilic \ aluc. 

♦ Strengths— the pii^cess wiuild iileniily FVT( practices that exemplity the \aluc, 

♦ Opportunities for Iniprovenient— the process would solicit and explain the behaviors and prasii^es 
that could specif ically be improved in order for FV'FC to be more aligned w ith the intent ol the value 
siaiemeiit. 



♦ Nleasureiiient— the process wduld incliule a melhi)d to rate FV FC perforniance as paitof the NC A scll- 

siiidy. 

In addition to these components, the participatory and e\tilualive environment of FVTC were key process 
considerations. Although the process could be piloted with the subcommittee, it needed broad lepresentative 
participation to be consistent with organizational norms. The notion ol a "values audit may be ominous tor 
some organizations. However, as a learning organization involved for many years in TQM, FVTC is accustomed 
to practices that examine the organizational climate and evaluate pn^grani pertoimance thiough regular and 
college wide audit activities. 



Overall Process 

The NCA Integrity Subcommittee used group brainstorming and prioritization processes to identify the 
elements of an operatimial definition of each value, specify examples of FVl C strengths and oppoi trinities lor 
improvement, and rate performance to obtain a ballpark view of how we actually performed. Upon completion 
of the subcommittee exercise, more staff input was received from key FVTC leadership teams: the Strategic 
Leadership Team and the Total Quality Leadership Team so that a total of 2."^ people ultimately participated in 
the values audit process. The Criterion Five chapter of the Self-Study Report was based on the findings of this 
exercise and accepted by the NCA Evaluation Team as part of their October 1^)9.^ visit. 



Operational Definition 

The act of defining the value in a narrative form was intended to as clearly a possible communicate specifically 
what was intended in the value statement. The NCA Integrity Subcommitiee members were able to articulate 
the behavior evident in an organization that was living by the value statement. The following is an example of 
the operational defiiiitiim of the FVTC organization value of Integrity. 

Sample - Operational Definition of Value Statement 
FVTC Value Statenieni of Integrity 

Anin^anizatum that values “inte^rit\ ' is able to truM people and infonnation throughout the ori^anization. 
[)eeiuon\ an' taken at face value witlumt eoneern that process eonsiderathnis have been ignored or that 
personal a,Kendas drive deeisions. There is no need to explain operatinii proeedures hceause they are 
universally understotuL This trustworthvatnuisphere nurtures eonjldenee that promised actions and verbal 
agreements can he depended upon tobeemne realit\ ("\valk the talk i. Tvery process, budget, andreportare 
to he shared with all niemhers openly. Consistent and tiselul conununication fosters a secure environment in 
which to challenge the status quo without retaliation This honesty motivates members ttnonstantly evaluate 
themselves and consider ways to improve behaviors. 

Above all. each member operates with the certainty that everyone can he trusted to </o their jobs to the best 
oj then ability. TauIi person is a \oluable asset, not a Ilu' (H'^anization wtmks to tenune fears and 
nmorance. and the dianitx of each individual is respected. The ".golden rule" is operative in that members 
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treat each other the way they want to be treated The orffanization ultimately defines its highest achievement 
as being respected in the eyes of students and the community because of its demonstrated integrity. 

(from FVTC Self-Sludy, 1995. p.202-203) 



Strengths in Relation to the Value Statements 



The brainstorming and feedback process to identify strengths is essentially a listing in which the frequency or 
priority of statements shapes the narrative discussion of the strengths. The following is an example of how 
Strengths are described in relationship to the value statement. 

Sample: Strengths 
FVTC Value Statement of Diversity 



FVTC has initiated formal and direct actions to .support the value of diversity'. A Diversity Committee has been 
organized to provide a focus for issue awareness and assertive implementation. There has been an expanded 
emphasis upon international/intercultural programming with the addition of diversity-related classes and 
c urriculum. Structured staff development opportunities, including a diversity course for certification, are 
available to encourage staff involvement. The minority recruiter position provides an in-house resource for 
recruitment and retention services to encourage a more diverse student population. 

The broader definition of diversity extends beyond cultural aspects to address equal opportunitv for special 
populations including women, older adults and people with disabilities. The staff po.sition of Gender Equity 
Coordinator has helped to raise a focus for both students and staff on the needfor and provision of education 
on such topics as sexual harassment in the workplace. SeniorNet computer classes for older adults and ESL 
for the Hmong population are e.xamples of special efforts supported by the College to serve the needs of 
special populations. In the area of opinion diversity, FVTC 's implementation of mutual gains bargaining and 
con.sen.sus building in teams provides a model and method for the constructive airing of different points of 
view. 

(from FVTC Self-Study, 1995, p.21 1-212) 



Opportunities for Improvement 

Prioritization or the affinity of a line of thinking is the framework for developing the narrative for each value 
statement. The section is an honest reflection of the overall thinking on the behaviors that need to improve to 
truly become more aligned with the value statements with relevant examples of practice. The following is an 
example of how Opportunities for Improvement are described in relationship to the value statement. 

Sample Excerpt - Opportunities for Improvement 
FVTC Value Statement - Customer Focus 

TVIC proclaims its value of customer focus loudly w'hich, consequently, means that all identified needs are 
watched clo.selyfor expeditious action. The wheels of bureaucratic action are often less than responsive to 
customer needs. Faster response time is needed for employer requests for new academic programs to meet 
their workforce needs. The educational reality of waiting lists is never viewed as customer friendly, but there 
is a needfor a consistent and uniform process *o deal with applicants on waiting lists across all instructional 
areas. Overloaded managers are not always available when a timely decision needs to be made regarding 
individual customer situations. Similarly, this overload extends to support staff who need front-line support 
so they can better relate to customers, It is, at times, difficult for students to get the kind of a.ssi.stance 
commensurate with a customer-focused organization. 



Staff knowledge that some customers may not be receiving the best .service possible creates .stress for those 
who care about providing good customer ser\*ice. Not only is waiting for a response stressful but so is the lack 
of a similar commitment by other staff who forget that their job is to .sati.sfy .students. On some occasions, 
waiting to deliver a service "with all the bugs out “ is truly being sensitive to the customer. However, getting 
necessary equipment, software, training, and technologies creates delays in uniform senice delivery and 
cau.se s stress. 



^from FVTC Self-Study, 1995, p.210-21 1) 
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Measurement 

The degree of institutional behaviors being connected with each Value Statement was quantified in a 
performance rating exercise. A scale of 1 (low) to 10 (high) rating was used to collect responses based on 
FVTC's usual and customary overall performance related to the value. Individual ratings were averaged to 
establish an overall current rating for each value. The ratings were visually plotted on a Spider Diagram. The 
conclusion of the Integrity chapter uses these ratings to summarize the values based review. 



Sample 

Conclusion of lmegrit> Chapter 



The over, ill eviihuitkm ,>/ F\TC perfoniwnce in relation to the six value statements of the or>>ani:ati(m ts 
above satisfactory (6.6). The highest rateil value was Collaborative Partnerships ( 7. 7) with commentary to 
.su^ae.st that current efforts are exemplary and need to e.xpand the new arenas. The value ,f Innovation it as 
rated (piite hi))h (6.9) in overall performance with a clear challenf<e for the organization to systeniati, all) 
■pu.sh the envelope " and he sure to attend to the follow-up proces.ses to support innovative efforts. The nitd- 
ranked value of Customer Focus (6.6) lutd the narrowest point .spread between the highest and the lowest 
rating. This factor indicates greater overall consensus on the College's performance related to customers 

and the need to strengthen ,)urmeth()ds if iulvimcingmeaningj'ulcu.st,mier service. The rating for Conttnuous 

Improvement (6.J)on the lower end if ratings sends a ines.sage that as staff identify areas for change, there 
must be more visible indication that concerns are being actively addressed to truly result in mprovement. 
It is apparent that staff feel FXTC's efforts tofuljlll the value ,f Diversity (6.2) are just beginning to have an 
impact on the overall performance of the College. Finallv. the value of Integrity (6) is rated at the low end 
(fall the vidues. underscoring that there is clearly room for improvement not only with internal systems and 
proee.s.ses hut in strengthening the purposeful integration ,f personal values if effectiveness tn both tnternal 



and e xternal relationships. 



(from FVTC Self-Study. 1995, p.212) 
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Restructuring Academic 
and Administrative Structures 
in a Comprehensive University: 

A Case Study in 
Politics and Process 

Robert G. Culbertson 
Charles W. Collins 

The University of Wisconsin-Platteville ( UW P) has an enrollment ot 5,000 with major programs in engineering, 
agriculture, education, and criminal Justice, and is located in a rural community of 10,000 in Southwest 
Wisconsin. The issue of reorganization on the campus has a long history, having been considered in the 1980s. 
It was argued then that the academic structure of the University, with five colleges and 33 departments and 
programs, was not etticient and could be reduced with substantial cost savings to the institution. Likewise, it 
was argued that there were areas in the administrative structure that could be merged or eliminated, also reducing 
costs. ^ 



Restructuring the academic enterprise is a formidable challenge. The literature on academic cultures over- 
whelmingly documents the permanence of these cultures, and the inability to signillcantly change the 
organizational structures that are supported by these cultures. While every college and university in this country 
is unique in terms of its culture, there are common themes that permeate our campuses. They include conflict 
between the professional programs with specialized accreditation and the liberal arts, turf battles over general 
education programs, mission statements that are otten so broad and lotty as to be meaningless, tension with state 
coordinating boards, inability to cope with an economic environment that is emphasizing “rightsizing** or 
“d( wnsizing” higher education institutions, and the broad range of governance issues that have become 
increasingly complex with new avenues for appeals, grievances, and litigation. 

Factors that became drivers in the UWP organization included a strategic plan calling for reorganization of the 
academic and administrative structures, budget problems resulting in the increasing dependence on salary 
savings from unfilled positions to complete the budget each year, mandates from the University of Wisconsin 
System Administration to develop strategies for administrative streamlining, and an overall perception on 
campus that there “might** be a need for change. Nevertheless, there were a number of faculty and staff who 
strongly resisted the notion of change, arguing that the state would eventually provide additional funding 
because of the longstanding support for higher education in Wisconsin. 

Other challenges in the restructuring process included the absence of a model that would shape the design for 
the restructuring process. A significant number of the faculty strongly held to the belief that the traditional arts 
and sciences college was acornerstone to the academic environment, and that any change disrupting this aspect 
of the organization's structure was “detrimental** to the University. The individuals holding this position were 
both credible and persuasive in their arguments. At the same time, it was clear that the budget issues would not 
be resolved by maintaining traditional models. It was essential that we look for new models if wc were to realize 
substantial savings and stabilize our budget. 

After several months of debate and development of position papers on restructuring the University, the theory 
ol “loose couplings" became the model for the process. The fundamental theory of loose couplings has been 
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used in many organi/alional discussions. Some of the roots can be traced to the work of Classman (1973)' and 

March and Olsen ( ld 75 ). -The definitionusedinthe I'WPreorgani/.ation was outlined by Weick( 1976).' Weick 

luUed. 

By loose coupling, the author intends to convey the image that coupled events are responsive, hut that each 
event also preserves its own identity and some evidence of its physical or logical separateness. Thus, in the 
case of an educational organization, it may he the case that the counselor's office is loosely coupled to the 
principal's office. The image is thai the principal and the counselor are somehow attached, but that each 
retains some identity and separateness, and that their attachment may be circumscribed, infrequent, weak in 
iis muiiial affecis. unimportant, and/or slow to respond. Each of those connotations would be conveyed if the 
qualifier loosely were attached to the word coupled. Loose coupling also carries connotations of imperma- 
nence. dissolvahility. and lacitness. all of which are potentially crucial properties of the "glue" that hold 
organi/aiions togciher.^ 

The nexl strategy was lo idenlif> the "lead" programs that would benetit by couplings with other programs in 
the University. This was a very controversial issue because every program argued that in one way or another 
it was a lead program. These debates provoked controversies over the history of funding engineering and 
business, as well as other long-term antagonisms regarding the role of the liberal arts and allegations that the 
liberal arts had been'seriously neglected. These debates proved to generate more heat than substance and the 
outcome was generally a standoff. However, the UWP mission statement, set forth in the University of 
W isconsin-Plattev ille Undergraduate Catalog, described the Select Mission of the University. It was to provide 
"bacialaureate degree programs and specialized programs in middle school eduction, engineering, technology 
management, agriculture, and criminal justice which have been identified as institutional areas of emphasis." 

As the debate ensued through the spring semester of 1994 with dozens of meetir.gs. the theme that was reiterated 
over and over was the Select Mission of the University as approved by the Board of Regents and that programs 
"loosely coupled" to the programs ider’ified in the Select Mission would receive funding benefits in the 
reallocation process. At the same time, general education programs in the broad areas of the liberal arts were 
also assured that their mission would be reviewed, and that resource allocations would be made to these 
programs reflecting enrollments in the service courses. While this may appear to be a '‘win-win" situation for 
all. there was strong opposition to the reorganization because the proposal to move from five colleges to three 
colleges eliminated the traditional college of Arts and Sciences and created a new College of Liberal Arts and 
Education. For example, following the model of "loose couplings, biology was relocated in the College ut 
Business. Industry. Life Science, and Agriculture. The Departments of Mathematics. Chemistry, and Physics 
were relocated in the new College of Evnginecring. Mathematics, and Science. 

Similar patterns were followed throughout the restructuring process to assure "loose couplings" between the 
lead programs and programs that provided major support for the lead p.ograms. The goal was to increase the 
level of synergy between the lead programs and the support programs, increasing funding for the support 
programs, as well as providing students with opportunities to interact with programs closely associated with 
thei'- selected majors, benefiting from faculty mentoring in those programs. Additionally, the selection of a 
major is seldom a firm decision. In many instances, the concept of restructuring by "loose coupling" provided 
the students w'ith opportunities to meet with faculty members outside their majors to explore a potentially new 
major or a "double major." Again, the goal was to create new synergies among the various units, based on the 
philosophical affinity and common body of knowledge shared by the programs. For example, much of 
agriculture isapplied life science. Engineering isextremely dependent onchemistry. mathematics, and physics, 
Finally, middle level education is highly dependent on strong relationships with the teacher education 
preparation units, especially in the social sciences. 

A fundamental tenet used to support the restructuring through the theory of loose couplings was a commitment 
to the theory that each of the units would maintain its autonomy in the restructuring process. Nevertheless, each 
unit had an obligation to develop "loose couplings" with other units in its college, to enhance the norm of 
reciprocity among the units. Our approach was not that we were "breaking down the walls." often resulting in 
the lossof identity of the respective units, Rather, our approach was that each unit should strengthen its identity 
through some sacrifice ol autonomy by establishing "loose couplings" with other units as the units came to share 
resources, including I acuity. 
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The single major threat to the restructuring process came from an effort titled “Re-Focus 2000 “ This effort was 
driven by faculty in the former College of Arts and Sciences who argued, as noted be^' '>re, that the fundamental 
basis of academe is a strong bond between the arts and sciences, and that, w ithout this, students leave the campus 
unprepared for life. The arguments were outstanding, as were the proponents. However, each lime the issue was 
discussed, questions were asked about budget. A single, very large College of Arts and Sciences would require 
a number of assistant deans, to the extent that the savings proposed in the Chancellor's reorganization plan were 
lost. When the “Re-Focus 2000’' organizers were asked for a budget, the argument was that the Chancellor was 
placing budget above principal — the principal of the traditional lies between the arts and sciences. 

As the debate ensued, increased efforts were made to make fiscal data available to the faculty and staff. 
Colleagues in business and accounting, while not persuaded that the outcome would produce the savings 
projected, were effective in persuading colleagues across the campus that the Chancellor's projections of a 
shortfall in the 1994-1995 academic year of approximately $700,000 on abase of approximately $28,000,000 
were accurate and intolerable. They also persuaded the body politic of the University that the plan would result 
in fiscal stability for the University. 

In April 1994, the Chancellor's restructuring plan was approved by the University's Faculty Senate on a near- 
unanimous vote. 

The issue of administrative restructuring was also addressed, and, needless to say, this w as an area that the 
faculty observed closely. While the University had been cited as under-administered in the last NCA Team 
Report, the faculty understood that fairness demanded that the administration also be review-ed for position 
mergers and position elimination. Among the changes in administrative areas were the following: the offices 
of credit and non-credit continuing education were merged; the accounting offices in Auxiliary Services and 
the University Accounting Department were merged; the architect's position in Physical Plant was elimmated; 
the Director's position in Auxiliary Services was eliminated; and the Assistant to the Vice Chancellor position 
was eliminated. A significant number of additional changes were made in reporting lines that, again, followed 
the theory of “loose couplings,” Career Services was moved to University Placement Services and the title of 
the office was changed to Career Planning and Placement. In other ways every effort was made to reduce the 
number of administrative positions. That effort continues as the University faces additional budget reductions 
resulting from a shift in property tax to support K-12 schools. 
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Integrity In 

Intercollegiate Athietics 

Leslie H. Cochran 



The urea ot intereollegiate athletics is oiie^at eonsultant-evaluators olten tiiul great ditficulty in assessing. 
Coinmonly. this pRibleni is a result til limited knowledge or experience about intercttllegiate athletics oi the 
overwhelming size and complexity tit the program. 

Recently, the NCAA took action that can assist team members and set aside some ot the traditional problems 
that havecontronted site visitation teams. At the 199.^ NCAA Convention, the Division 1 membership adopted 
an intercollegiate athletic certification process for the roughly three hundred Division 1 institutions. Beginning 
in 1994 and continuing every five years, approximately sixty institutions undergo this review procedure. 

The NCA Commission has taken actum demonstrating support for the NCAA certitication process. What this 
means for evaluation teams is that in many cases institution sell -studies are available or undei way to assist the 
NCA team in reviewing the intercollegiate athletic program. In those cases where the institution is not covered 
by the NCAA Divisitin I requirement, the areas ot locus at least provide evaluators with some insights or areas 
in which they might want to questitm institutional prticedures tir direction. In these cases, it should be 
emphasized that these are not requirements; rather they might serve as guides to assist an individual team 
member. 

The X'AA Division I Certification Program has identified tour major areas of certification— governance and 
commitment to rules compliance, academic integrity, fiscal integrity, and commitment to equity. The NCAA 
AlhU’iu s C<'niftaiiii>n: A Conmiitinciil to Insliliilional Intei>rily identifies a series ot operating principles under 
each of the four areas. In summary, these operating principles are as follows: 

Governance and Commitment to Rules Compliance 



1 Institutional Mission. Maintaining intercollegiate athletics as an integral part ot the educational piogiam 
is a basic purpose of the Association. Consistent with this fundamental policy, the mission and goals of the 
athletics program shall: 

a. Appear in published form and be given wide circulation within the institution and among its external 
constituencies; 

h. Relate clearly to the mission and goals of the institution; 

c. Support the educational objectives and academic progress irt student-athlctcs. 

d. .Supptirt equitable itpptirtunity for all students and staff, including wximen and minorities. 

e. Result frtmi a process of devekrpment and perittdic review involving substantive participatitm by the 
tiiajor ettnstiluent groups t)f the institutiim; and 

f. Be retlecled in the actual practices of the institution's athletics prttgram. 
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3. 



4 . 



5 . 



6 . 



7 . 



1 . 



3 . 



4. 



Institutional Control. The Association’s principle of institutional control vests in the institution the 
responsibility for the conduct of its athletics program, including the actions of its staff members and 
representatives of its athletics interests. 

Presidential Authority, Governing Board. The institution’s governing board shall provide oversight and 
broad policy formulation. The chief executive officer shall be assigned ultimate responsibility and authority 
for the actual operation of the athletics program, with clear and direct support of the board. 

Shared Responsibilities. The athletics program shall be an integral part of the educational enterprise of the 
institution. As such, appropriate campus constituencies shall have the opportunity to provide input into the 
formulation of policies relating to the conduct of the athletics program and to scrutinize the implementation 
of such policies. 

Assignment of Rules-Compliance Responsibilities. The institution shall have in place a set of written 
policies and procedures that assign specific responsibilities in the area of rules compliance. In critical and 
sensitive areas, institutional compliance procedures shall provide for the regular participation of persons 
outside of the athletics department. 

Rules-Compliance Accountability. Rules compliance shall be the subject of an ongoing educational effort, 
and the commitment to rules compliance shall be a central element in personnel decisions within the 
department of intercollegiate athletics. 

Rules-Compliance Evaluation. The institution shall provide evidence that its rules-compliance program 
is the subject of periodic (e.g.. annual ) evaluation by an authority outside of the athletics department. 



Student-Athletes integrated in Student Body. An intercollegiate atliletics program shall be designed to 
be a vital part of the institution' s educational system, and student-athletes shall be considered an integral part 
of the student body. 

Admissions and Graduation. The institution shall admit only student-athletes who have reasonable 
expectations of obtaining academic degrees, if the graduation rale of student-athletes is significantly lower 
than that of the rest of the student body, this disparity shall be analyzed, explained, and addressed (through 
specific plans for improvement) by appropriate institutional authorities under clearly established and 
approved policies. If the academic profile of entering student-athletes differs from that of the rest of the 
student body, the contrast shall be analyzed and explained by regular institutional authorities under clearly 
established and approved policies. 

Academic Authority. The responsibility for admission, certification of academic standing, and evaluation 
of academic performance of student-athletes shall be vested in the same agencies that have authority in these 
matters for students generally. 

Academic Support. Adequate academic support services shall be available for student-athletes. Student- 
athletes shall be encouraged and assisted in reaching attainable academic goals of their own choosing. When 
it is determined that individual student-athletes have special academic needs, the.se needs shall be addressed. 
The support services shall be approved and reviewed periodically by academic authorities outside the 
department of intercollegiate athletics. 

Scheduling. The scheduling of athletics competition and practice shall minimize conflicts between athletics 
participation and academic schedules, especially during examination periods. 
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Fiscal Integrity 

1 . Financial Controls. Insiiiulional linancing ot inlcrcollegialc alhlctics shall iollovv pmdcm managcnienl and 
fiscal practices and provide relatively lull and stable oppoiiunities lor student-athletes. All lunds raised lor 
and expended on athletics shall he subject to generally accepted practices ol documentation, review and 
oversight. In addition, all expenditures troni any source for athletics shall be approved by the institution. 
Budget and audit procedures for athletics shall be consistent with those followed by the institution generally 
and with the provisions of NCAA Constitution, which requires that the institution's annual budget tor 
athletics be approved by the institution's chiet executive olticer or designee Ironi outside the athletics 
department, and that a financial audit be performed by a qualified auditor who is not a staff member of the 
institution and w'hi> is selected by the chiet executive olticer or designee trom outside the athletics 
department. 

2. Kstablished Policies and Procedures. The institution shall ha\e in place policies and standard operating 
procedures to ensure that all expenditures for athletics are handled consistentU in accordance with NCAA 
rules. 



Commitment to Equity 

1 Gender Issues. An institution shall demonstrate that in the area of intercollegiate athletics, it is committed 
to fair and equitable treatment of both men and women. It shall have available adequate information for 
assessing its current progress in this area and an institutional plan lor addressing it in the future. 1 he plan 
shall provide foi‘ accommodating the evolving standards ol the Association in the area (’it gender equity. 

2. Minority Issues. An institution shall demonstrate that in the areaol intercollegiate athletics, it is committed 
to providing equitable opportunities for minority students and institutional personnel. It shall have available 
adequate information tor assessing its current progress in this area and an institutional plan tor addressing 
it in the future. The plan shall provide for accommodating the evolving standards of the Association in the 
urea of minority issues. 

Student-Athlete Welfare. The insiituiion shall demonstrate a commitment to the fair treatment of student- 
athletes, particularlv in their academic role as students. There shall he evidence that the weltaic ol student- 
athletes and the fairness of their treatment is monitored, evaluated, and addressed on a continuing basis. 



In those Divisitui I cases, team members will find a detailed listing ol sell -study items and requirements lor 
evaluatuMi and plans ot action. In each case, the overall intent is quite similai to the basic ihiiist ol the NC A 
re\ iew process. Regardless, the si/e and scope ol the i nlorcollcgiale pri'gram i^r it s di v i siona! status, NC A teams 
will find these materials helpful to the overall institutional review process. 



Leslie H. Cttehran President, Yimmistown State University, Y(nafi>stn\yn, OH. 
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Meeting the Needs of 
NontradHional Students 



Barbara Kraemer 
Joaquin Villegas 

The 101 si North Central Association C'onlerence Theme is '' Integrity and Accreditation/' The 1994 Handbook 
of Act rediiahon indicates that an institution meets the area of Integrity or Criterion Five when “the institution 
demonstrates integrity in its practices and relationships.” Thomas Quinn and Julie Brookbank (1995) from 
Mitchell Technical Institute, South Dakota, addressed the Integrity Criterion in the lOOlh Annual Meeting of 
the NCA. They identified a workable definition for the term integrity from Hegerly ( 1983); "a simple definition 
of institutional integrity is that an institution does what it says it will do.” 



Purpose 

Following this definition, this paper w ill examine patterns of integrity in practices and relationships at one 
insiiiulion, to assurance that the institution's practices are consistent with its publicly stated policies. The 
institution's "stated policies'- iirc translated into objectives or the doin^ of what the institution says it will do 
from its mission statement or its reason for bcin^ an institution of higher education. This "reason for being” 
establishes the level of accountability that an institution of highereducation has to its target audience: its student 
body. St. Augustine College has incorporated its "reason for being” into its educational and support service 
programs to serve a nontraditional student body. 



College Mission 



During its 1 5 years of existence. St. Augustine College has had a motivating belief in the need for a bilingual 
institution (.)! higher education. This belie! crystallized in collegiate, occupational and college preparatory 
programs that make it possible tor the Hispanic population of the Chicagoland area to realize its dreams and 
aspirations (Juhasz and Plazas, 1993.) This belief is nurtured by the College's mission statement: "St. Augustine 
College is an independent, bilingual institution of higher education created to make the American system of 
highereducation accessible io a nontraditional student population with emphasis on those of Hispanic descent: 
and to build a bridge tt^ till cultural, educational, and socio-economic gaps.” 



College Population 

C'urrcnily. the students at St. Augustine College come from many Latin American countries as well as the 
cmitinental United Stales. Forty-four percent of the current student body are U.S. citizens, 36 percent by birth 
(nu)stly ot Puerto Rican origin) and 18 'percent are naturalized citizens. The average residence in the United 
States of the non-citizen is 10 years. Student ages range from 18 to 56 with a median age of 3 1. More than 50 
percent of the students have family responsibilities, and 70 percent rear children (an average of three children 
per student). Nearly 72 percent are female. What do these data elicit about the student body? 

First, the College serves an immigrant working class population that has resided in the United States for an 
average of 10 years. This implies a lack of familiarity with the country's educational system. In addition, the 
majority -ninety percent are first generation college students. 
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Since the niajonls ol ihe sludenls are also over 23 and lia\e work and famih responsibiiilies, (he College is 
serving a nonlraditional s(uden( population wiih mvciue characteristics. How does the College respond to its 
students' strengths and weaknesses in order make higher education accessible and “to till culturaL 
educatitmal and socio-economic gaps?" 



College Programs 

The mission ol St. Augustine College is rellected in its educational programs and curriculum. The C'ollcge uses 
a "transitional bilinguar approach in its educational programs. 1 his means that the students are initiall) taught 
content courses in their native language while progressiveK being initiated into instruction in Hnglish. Their 
native language is used as a bridge lor Hnglish mastery, and the use ol luiglish is gradually increased in their 
course work as they complete ol their degrees (Bondavalli, 199 1 ). 

The students' unlamiliarity with the U S. educational programs and practices has led the College to integrate 
and maximi/c all ol its human resources to assure each student s success. Towards this end, the College has 
integrated recruitment, academic, and linancial aid counseling into one C omprehensive Counseling System, 
Counselors become lacilitator ol the students' exploration and ledeTinition or their goals as ellective citizens 
in U.S. society and in the communities that they live. In general, students are assigned a single academic 
counselor over the i r entire career at the C ol lege. The counselor gives orientation to students w ho are not I ami 1 iar 
with the world of higher education and also recommends a course plan to satisfy graduation requirements. 
Counselors assist in the resolution of any conflicts between the student's personal obligations and the C^dlege's 
academic demands. When necessary, the counselors refer the students to community resources for the solutions 
of personal and family problems that arc bevond the resources of CoMege's proiessional support stall, luich 
individual student can rely on the following support serv ices during his/her entire college lile: 

♦ Academic advisement guides the students in the selection ol classes most appropriate to their 
educational and career goals. 

♦ Academic reinforcement occurs through study groups, workshops, and special classes and programs 
offered to underprepared students. These are delivered by both peer tutors and faculty members. 

♦ Child care is provided for pre-school and school age children. While student'* are in class, they are 
secure that their children are safe and being challenged to develop cognitively and socially through 
instructional programs. 

♦ Transfer Center services give the opportunity for students to receive inlormation about other 
institutions' transfer requirements am.1 procedures, as well as to become lamiliar w ith the U.S. system 
of higher education. 

Along with these support services, the College provides a llexible class schedule to respond to the needs ol its 
students' work schedules or schedules of the moihers/fathers who arc raising school-aged children. Ty pically , 
each course meets once a week during a morning, an ev ening, or on Saturday. The adoption ol a departmental 
course syllabus allows students to transfer from day to evening sessions when contlicts with work schedules 
arise. 



Retention and Transfer Studies 

Since St. Augustine College is awaa' ol the need to study its progress in being faithful to its mission, its raison 
forhein^. it has made an effort to identify reasons w'hy students persist or w ithdraw' during semesters or between 
semesters, in i>rderto take steps to improve retention. The college has lacilitated student transler to Uiur-year 
institutions and studied graduates who successfully transferred in order to promote completion tif bachelor's 
degrees. 
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In 1991 the college established a retention task force to look at its record on retention and examine the reasons 
why stiidenis withdrew. Because of the need lor more objective data, the research office contracted with 
UNMMAR. a U.S. Hispanic Communications agency, to conduct a telephone survey of one hundred students 
who withdrew from the college in the ball 1992. in order to identify reasons why students withdraw. These 
reasons were classi lied as family ( yj ^/( ), educational (35^.^ ), and linancial {299^ ). In addition, the research office 
began to collect longitudinal data by entering cohort, in order to calculate retention and graduation rates for each 
cohort. The w ithdrawal rate for Spanish-dominant students is higher than for English-dominant or bilingual 
students. 

1 hroiigh lurther investigation the reseiirch oil ice will identity other characteristics of students who withdraw. 
Currently, two faculty members are conducting a retention study of students who entered the college during the 
1994- 199.S academic year. The study is based on tested models of student persistence; Tinto ( 1975, 1987); Nora 
( 1987); and Cabrera et al. { 1992, 1993). 

St. AugustineCollegegradiiaicsbetweenJune 1990 and December 1992 were the population fora transfer study 
thatexamined various influences on graduating students' decision to transferto the university. The students with 
good mathematics placement scores at admission were more likely to achieve academically, intended to transfer 
to a four-year institution, and actually transferred after graduation (Kraemer, 1995). 

Because of open enrollment, the multiple roles of community colleges, and the differing educational goals of 
students who enter them, community colleges may believe that current retention and transfer rates are 
sufficiently high. However, St. Augustine College believes that an instiuaiou-wide ejf< rt to promote retention 
and transfer to four-year institutions, with all the difficulty that the process entails, could result in a higher 
retention and transler rates, which could open the door to greater contributions by Hispanics to American 
society. 



Curriculum and Faculty Studies 



The college's goal of providing bilingual instruction adapted to the needs of the learners has led to other studies 
of the bilingual instructional model; student learning styles; and faculty characteristics, goals, and satisfaction. 

Since its inception in 1980, St. Augustine College has used both Spanish and English in instruction. During the 
1995 fall semester the faculty reviewed the components of the bilingual instructional model with two purposes 
in mind; ( I ) improvement of instruction, and (2) orientation of new faculty, A set of guidelines for bilingual 
instruction were sent to the adjunct 1 acuity tor their comments. The responses received will be reviewed during 
the 1996 spring semester, and recommendations will be presented to the Dean of Academic Affairs for 
improving the model. Since 82 percent of entering students need developmental English, understanding of how 
students best learn English is key for the success of the academic program. One member of the 
Communications Department faculty administered a learning styles questionnaire to 300 students in develop- 
mental English classes and found that the group was homogeneous, preferring auditory and kinesthetic learning 
methods (It/en, 1995). 

In every area of the curriculum, assessment of student learning is taking place that will lead to continual 
improvement of instruction. Faculty are central in the development and implementation of the curriculum and 
the assessment plan. Therefore, periodically the college surveys the faculty { 1 ) to identify faculty characteristics 
and teaching goals, and ( 2 ) to improve college and faculty programs and activities. The latest faculty survey was 
administered during the 1995 spring semester, and the results were shared with the faculty in the fall. 



Conclusion 

St. Augustine College has consistently directed its efforts toward meeting the needs of a nontraditional student 
population that has had very limited opportunities lor higher education. In its educational programs, support 
services, studies, and data collection, the college has demonstrated a desire to “do what it says it will do“ 
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( Hegerty, 1 983 ) and lo be taiiiiful lo iis reason for being an institution ot higher education — that is, to open doors 
tor Hispanics to become productive citizens, members o( the labor force, and parents of the next generation. 
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Balancing Quality and Access: 
Some Principles of Good Practice 
for Electronically Offered 
Higher Education Degree and 
Certificate Programs 



Sally Johnstone 

The phenomenal growth in distance learning programs has renewed interest around the country in how to ensure 
that highereducaiion programs delivered v ia telecommunications are ofgood quality. Up to now, there has been 
nothing to guide the review of electronically offered programs from any relevant perspective. That is, neither 
the state agency responsible for regulations, the regional accrediting community, institutions interested in 
developing programs for electronic delivery, nor, most importantly, students curious about the possibility of 
pursuing educational goals via telecommunications have had any way to judge the quality of programs offered 
via telecommunications technologies. 

The efficacy of learning via technology is not itself in question. Research and evaluation studies have 
consistently demonstrated that the achievement and satisfaction of students who learn via technology equal 
those of students in regular classrooms. Instead, the quality concern focuses on issues related to student support 
and to program integrity — Will students in "v irlual" learning situations be isolated, with no semblance of human 
contact with their instructors How can effectiveau'. i sing and academic support serv ices be provided to distance 
learning students’.^ Ht>vv can students in such programs be sure that their learning experiences will equal those 
on campuses and that their degrees will be seen as equivalent to a traditionally delivered degree program? 

These and other concerns have been repeatedly expressed in recent years by: 

♦ stale higher education regulatory ageneies, which have the responsibilitv for ensuring that citi/ens 
ot their str^es have access to cjuahty education; 

♦ regional higher education accrediting associations, which are only now beginning to address the need 
lor standards that specifically address electronicallv delivered education (until very recently, only the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Schools has developed standards for distance learning); 

♦ higher education institutions, which are being pressured from within as technology and distance 
learning nn)ve fn^m the fringes toward the center of the educational enterprise; and 

♦ prospective students, for vv horn the convenience ol distance delivery is appealing, but w ho worry that 
the educalic)n they might receive via telecommunications will not be seen as equal to a traditionally 
delivered degree program. 

A number ot groups are now leading regional and national efh^rts to deveU)p ’'standards'* or "principles” to 
provide a common framework and common language to address quality. These groups include the regional 
higher education accrediting associations' Task I'orce on Distance [.earning and The Alliance, a group formed 
bv the A\nu'rican Council on Rducation, as well as WK'Hlfs Western CA)operative for Hducational Tclecom- 
municatiems. I'he Western Cooperative's Principles of Oood Practice for [‘ieclronically Offered Degree and 
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Certificate Programs, now in final form, are based on research on state policies governing interstate program 
delivery and on extensive reviews, discussions, and comments by higher education leaders in the West. The 
Principles are the most important outcome of the Western Cooperative's FIPSE-funded project, "Balancing 
Quality and Access: Reducing State Policy Barriers to Electronically Delivered Higher Education." During the 
project’s final year, staff will work with state higher education agencies to help them incorporate the Principles 
into state policies. 

The Principles of Good Practice have so far been endorsed by the Colorado Commission of Higher Education, 
the South Dakota Board of Regents, the Montana University System, and the New Mexico Commission of 
Higher Education. In Alaska, the systemwide Academic Council plans to use the Principles in its Learning 
Cooperative rule book. Washington State is incorporating the Principles into its Guidelines for Program 
Planning. Approval, and Review for Four-Year Public Institutions. In addition, the Western Legislators' 
Conference passed a resolution in October, encouraging western states to consider adopting the Principles as 
the basis for in-state assessments. 

We recognize that these Principles — or any "principles" or even "standards" — are not the final answer on the 
issue of quality. They provide only a framework for developing the real policies that must emerge from and 
reflect specific environments. We also know that it is impossible to regulate many types of electronically 
delivered education programs; there is no way to predict the location of a student studying over the Internet, for 
example. However much state regulatory agencies would like to control the operation of education that "takes 
place" within their boundaries, in reality they have no way to stop unscrupulous providers or those with poor 
quality programs from offering such programs within their state. 

Nevertheless, we believe that the Principles of Good Practice for Electronically Otfered Academic Degree and 
Certificate Programs can be of genuine assistance in addressing the quality issue — not only in the West, but 
nationally. 

♦ State higher education regulatory agencies and boards. State higher education offices in several 
Western states have already committed themselves to using the Principles in their review of electroni- 
cally delivered programs proposed by in-state providers. We hope in the near future to see widespread 
agreement to follow this practice. The next step will be to encourage the development of reciprocal 
agreements whereby any receiving state could rely on a home state s review to ensure quality. Such 
agreements would, in turn, benefit program providers by ensuring that they would no longer have to 
meet the disparate requirements of fifty states’ regulations. 

♦ Regional accrediting associations. Accreditation continues to be an important benchmark for 
educational quality. It is therefore significant that the accrediting community has agreed to use the 
Principles as at least the basis for standards being developed to address distance learning. As of 
December, the boards of the North Central Association's Commission on Institutions of Higher 
Education and the Junior college division of the Western Association of Schools and Colleges have 
specifically endorsed the Principles and will use them verbatim in their handbooks of accreditation. 

♦ Higher education institutions. As colleges and universities move to make programs available beyond 
their campuses, they are being pressured both by external and internal forces to rethink the role of 
technology and to develop policies that address issues such as instructional design, faculty-student 
interaction, and student support services. While they do not in themselves constitute policy, the 
Principles identify the areas that are crucial to address in policy development. In essence, the Principles 
offer institutions the basic guidel ines for self-regulation. Moreover, for propriety schools, the Principles 
offer a way to achieve a kind of "seal of approval " Schools that can demonstrate how the Principles are 
implemented in their programs w ill be able to advertise this fact and to attract students on this basis. 



♦ Prospective students* Empowering the learner is, finally, the only real way to ensure quality in higher 
education programs delivered via technology. In this regard, the Principles are intended to help 
prospective students identify what questions to ask of provider institutions. It will be up to students to 
ask these questions and to make sure they are satisfied with the answers. Recognizing the importance 
ol empowering students, the Western Cooperative will also develop and disseminate a brochure that 
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Principles of Good Practice for Electronicaliy Offered Academic 
Degree and Certificate Programs 



Preamble 

These Principles are the product of a Western Cooperative for Educational Telecommunications project. Balancing Quality and 
Access: Reducing Slate Policy Barriers to Electronically Delivered Higher Education Programs. The three-year project, supported 
by the U.S. Department of Education s Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education, is designed to foster an interstate 
environment that encourages the electronic provision of quality higher education programs across state lines. The Principles have 
been developed by a group representing the Western states’ higher education regulating agencies, higher education institutions, 
and the regional accrediting community. 

Recognizing that the context for learning in our society is undergoing profound changes, those charged with developing the 
Principles have tried not to tie them to or compare them to traditional campus structures. The Principles are also designed to be 
sufficiently flexible that institutions offering a range of programs-from graduate degrees to certificates-will find them useful. 

Several assumptions form the basis for these Principles: 

♦ The electronically offered program is provided by or through an institution that is accredited by a nationally recognized 
accrediting body. 

♦ The institution’s programs holding specialized accreditation meet the same requirements when offered electronically. 

♦ The "institution” may be a traditional higher education institution, a consortium of such institutions, or another type of 
organization or entity. 

♦ These Principles address programs rather than individual courses. 

♦ It is the institution’s responsibility to review educational programs it provides via technology in terms of its own internally applied 
definitions of these Principles. 



Principles of Good Practice for Electronically Offered Academic Degree and Certificate Programs 

Curriculum and Instruction Students and Student Services 



Each program of study results in learning outcomes appro- 
priate to the rigor and breadth of the degree or certificate 
awarded 

An electronically offered degree or certificate program is 
coherent and complete. 

The program provides for appropriate real-time or de- 
layed interaction between faciillyand students and among 
students 

Qualified faculty provide appropriate oversight of the pro- 
gram electronically offered. 

Institutional Context and Commitment Role and Mission 

The program is consistent with the institution's role and 
mission. 

Review and approval processes ensure the appropriate- 
ness of the technology being used to meet the program s 
objectives. 

Faculty Support 

The program provides faculty support services specilically 
related to teaching via an electronic system. 

The program provides training for faciilly wf>o leach via the 
use of technology 

Resources for Learning 

The program ensures that appropriate learning resources 
arc available (o students 



The program provides students with clear, complete, and timely 
information on the curriculum, course and degree require- 
ments. nature of facuity/student interaction, assumptions about 
technological competence and skills, technical equipment re- 
quirements. availability of academic support services and finan- 
cial aid resou ces. and costs and payment policies. 

Enrolled students have reasonable and adequate access to the 
range of student services appropriate to support their learning. 

Accepted students have the background, knowledge, and 
technical skills needed to undertake the program. 

Advertising, recruiting, and admissions materials clearly and 
accurately represent the program and the services available. 

Commitment to Support 

Policies for faculty evaluation include appropriate consider- 
ation of teaching and scholarly activities related to electroni- 
cally offered programs. 

The institution demonstrates a commitment to ongoing sup- 
port. both financial and technical, and to continuation of the 
program for a period sufficient to encble students lo com- 
plete a degree/certificate. 

Evaluation and Assessment 

The institution evaluates the program s educational effec- 
tiveness. including assessments of student learning oul- 
roniRR, slndent rotenhon, and student and faculty satisfac 
tion. Students have access to such program evaluation data. 

The institution provides for assessment and documentation 
of student achievement in each course and at completion of 
the program. 

9 
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highlights the Principles as well as another publication of case studies of the approaches taken by a 
variety of institutions to implementing the Principles in a range of educational programs. The Principles 
of Good Practice are an important starting point in ensuring students that educational programming 
delivered to their homes and work places delivers the quality they are entitled to expect, 

The Principles of Good Practice have emerged from u western regional project and they are beginning to take 
hold in western states. Notwithstanding their regional origins, however, we believe that the Principles of Good 
Practice may become the basis for national agreement on the "standards" for programs offered electronically. 
It now seems possible that they may eventually provide — in most cases, for the first time — a basis tor assessing 
the quality of electronically offered programs. 
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Developing an 

Inter-institutional Agreement 
to Deliver Library Services 
to Distance Education 
Graduate Students 



Harold A. Shaffer 
Sherrill Weaver 

Walden University was commended in a recent NCA accreditation report for its program of library services, 
identifying its services as an institutional strength, A unique feature of this program of library services is that 
it is provided under an inter-institutional agreement with Indiana University Libraries- Bloomington (lUL-B). 
Indiana University-Bloomington (lUB) is the location of Walden University's annual summer session and of 
one of its 1994 NCA site team visits. This brief history of the development of the agreement will provide a 
background for discussion about three key issues in inter-institutional agreements: libraries for learners, 
agreements for innovation, and contracts for mutual benefits. 



Introduction: History of the Indiana/Waiden Model 

Walden University and Indiana University Bloomington (lUB) Libraries first signed an inter-institutional 
agreement for the provision of library services to Walden University students and faculty during their summer 
residence on the lUB campus in 1992. Current residential summer session services include full circulation 
services at all campuses of Indiana University as well as the establishment of the "Walden Library" in the 
residence hall library of Read Center, home to most Walden University students and faculty during their summer 
session. The Walden Library houses a fourteen station CD-ROM LAN that extends the electronic resources of 
the lUB Graduate Library LAN to the Read Center. Other summer session services include holding books and 
articles on reserve, offering a fee-based document delivery, and providing database search instruction, all of 
which are available to Walden University students fifteen hours each day of the three- week residency. 

Since 1993, the agreement has been expanded to provide year-round as well as summer session services through 
the Walden University Library Liaison's! WULL) office located on the I UB campus. These year-round services 
include toll-free telephone. E-mail, and fax access to reference and search support provided by the Library 
Liaison and Library Services Coordinator in addition to a fee-based document delivery service provided by the 
lUL-B Document Delivery Service (DDS) unit. 

In the past year, the terms of the inter-institutiunal agreement have been changed in respimse to electronic 
delivery initiatives by Walden University. The Walden University Library Liaison has assisted Walden 
University in planning and implementing access to electronic databases and online database search instruction 
via the Walden Information Network (WIN). 

Theevolvitig inter-institutional agreement rellectsthe increased scope and costs ot the library services program 
that lUL-B Access Services Department has developed under contract to Walden University. These increases 
have been negotiated annually based on the educational mission shared by both institutions. 
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Issue One: Libraries for Learners 



Successful library services for adults must focus on the unique needs and experiences of those learners. That 
means that the library services must be 

designed to support the university's mission ol serving adult learners and to assist in the achievement ol the 
educational objectives of programs as delineated by the learning outcomes in the university's curriculum. To 
this end, the university develops its learning resource services in much the same fashion as corporate/special 
library/information centers within business and government. Owing to the structured nature ot the curriculum 
and the professional nature of most course offerings, learning resource services are highly specialized, relying 
on a coordinated mixture of online database searchfng and a w ell-selected periodical collection. (Garten and 
Hartwell, 117) 

The research needs of Walden University students are met with the same mix of human, computer, and print 
ingredients as noted above, but the mix is created by students who draw on resources not from one institution 
but from two; lUL-B and Walden University, This inter-institutional mix is made possible by the preparation 
at lUL-B for the integration of its library services into its own adult learner information environment. 

In an increasingly more complex information environment, the research library will be expected to be more 
directly integrated into the teaching/learning role of the university and to provide instructional support in the 
classroom and through information system design. The sludeni population will be increasingly characterized 
by part-time and older individuals, and there will be an expanding focus on distance education and lifelong 
learning, (Neal and Steele, 84) 

The information infrastructure on which the indiana/W alden model for library services has been built has itself 
been planned for a changing student population at Indiana University. Thus, the iUL-B and Walden University 
agreement is successful because both institutions increasingly share a similar student population. To the extent 
that both institutions recognize and relate their program of library services to this adult learner population, the 
model will continue to evolve in ways that provide educational benefits to both universities. 



Issue Two: Agreements for Innovation 

In order tocreate a successful inter-institutional agreement, both universities must not only understand how their 
missions and students are alike, but must also understand how' they are diflerent. The differences between 
institutions are reflected in organizational norms. 

In the past, rioniraditional and often entrepreneurial-type education has been viewed with suspicion by library 
administrators. This has been true when those institutions gave appearances of using others' resources with 
little thought of quid pro quo. Today there is growing evidence that traditional and nontraditional 
entrepreneurial-type institutions can coexist and mutually benefit each other. We must first recognize that the 
iraditional student is no longer the norm and that a group of culturally unique, nontraditional institutions have 
arisen that are meeting concretely the needs of both working adults and those students who want an education 
but not under the time and location constraints imposed by more traditional institutions. Library administra- 
tors within traditional academic institutions need to see these programs not as threats to theirown institutional 
models but as unique challenges to greater innovation within their own institutions and libraries, (Garten and 
Hartwell. 123) 

These organizational differences must be kept in mind by the institutional leaders responsible for reaching an 
understanding that can be embodied in a document to which both can agree. While similarities give institutions 
cause to cooperate, differences give them opportunities for mutual benefit from innovation that brings 
nontraditional strengths to traditional institutions and vice-versa. To take advantage of these benefits, university 
library leaders need to be prepared to adapt to nontraditional organizational structures: "the research library 
must be able to respond quickly and effectively to the changing environment. Effective response to opportu- 
nities requires mobility and less rigidity in organization" (Neal and Steele, 83). The mobility and adaptability 
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(hill characleri/e many nontradiiional insti(u(ions can become atiribules ol tradilional universily libraries 
through the experience ol the partnership. 

Issue Three: Contracts for Mutual Benefits 

The Indiana/Walden model is a good example ol how similarities as well as ditlercnces can be the basis lor a 
mutually beneficial agreement. For Walden University, ’’the main advantage of the agreement was a uniform 
program of access and delivery of research resources to a student body that was scattered throughout the USA 
and met only during dispersed residency summer sessions" while for IndianaUnlversity Libraries-Bloomington" 
the agreement offered the opportunity to develop an in-house pilot program, with external funding, for offering 
distance education library support" (Weaver and Shaffer, 20). These were the intended contributions and 
benefits embodied in the first memorandum of understanding signed by the two universities. 

Contracts or memoranda that document inter-institutional agreements ought to detail the contributions of both 
institutions in order to be fair to each. 

One avenue for dealing with the controversial issue of fair use of traditional university-based libraries by 
entrepreneurial universities is the development of formal contractual arrangements. Essential to developing 
formal contractual arrange nients are fee -based structures, Well-thought-out fee -based structures ensure that 
there will be equitable and satisfactory remuneration for the services to be delivered by the traditional 
university-based libraries to the entrepreneurial university libraries. (Garten and Hartwell, 120) 

The agreement between lUL-B and Walden University is based on a memorandum of understanding that covers 
both the residential summer session and remote year-round library services. The ongoing challenge to both 
universities has been to assess accurately and equitably the costs and benefits of the entire program. A lair cost- 
benefit balance is not an easy one to reach especially since so many library costs are hidden in an infrastructure 
which is really a matrix of services. For this reason, institutions should consider carefully their criteria lor an 
equitable contract. 

Appreciating Virtual and Veritable, Virtuoso and Virtuous Libraries 

In the dispersed residency model around which the Walden University curriculum is created, library services 
must be adaptable to both the learning and living environment of the adult learner. Through most of the year, 
those environments are the same. So, electronic databases, online workshops in search techniques, home- 
delivery of loaned books and photocopied articles, as well as E-mail, phone, and fax reference services, can be 
accessed by students from their homes. Walden University students, however, also attend summer sessions, 
which means planning and delivering face-to-face services in a traditional on-campus learning and living 
environment. Conveniently, "the veritable (true or physical) library for intensive on-site summer sessions and 
the virtual library to support extensive off-site independent study are both created within the present lUl -B 
information environment" (Barsun and Weaver). An understanding of the relationship between the virtual 
library and the veritable library is essential to developing an understanding of the costs and benefits of an 
agreement for library services between a university library and an institution without a library. 

Ctu'peration among libraries in combination with expanding information availability through electronic 
strategies has encouraged the concept of the virtual library , that is, the ability to prov ide access to information 
regardless ol its location and with reduced reliance on local ownership. The virtual library w ill become real only 
if both the \irtu(^so library, that is. the library with the experience, expertise and resources to aexjuire research 
materials, and the virtuous library, that is. the libriiry with the ability and interest in making these research 
resources available to laciilly and stiiilents at other institutions, are able to thrive. (Neal and Steele. S6) 

Not ail libraries are virtuoso as well as virtuous. But within many libraries there exist a few committed and., ctive 
leaders willing to bring stalf members interested in innovation together with distance educators, The 
commitment by even a small group of the virtuoso and virtuous can create an environment of cooperation; 
members of small group, with strong leadership. ca.< effect organi/atlonal change. Both lilirary leaders and 
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distance educators need to understand that “smaii-group collaboration is essential to real and effective 
empowerment, The organization must promote and support unit-level and inter-unit discussion of improve- 
ments to increase the effectiveness and efficiency of services and operations” (Neal and Steele, 84). The success 
of the IndianaAValden model rests on the commitment of the lUL-B Access Services department team in 
bringing circulation, document delivery, administrative services, contract management, and program manage- 
ment functions together in an environment of innovation supported by the lUL-B administration. 
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Contractual Relationships for 
Educational Programs: 

The High Road 



Joseph C. Ernst, Jr. 

Park College is synonymous with quality traditional prtigramson the home campus and in nontraditional college 
education on US Armed Forces installations throughout the United States. Since 1972, Park College has 
successfully competed contractually with other colleges and universities for the opportunity to enhance the 
education of airmen, soldiers, sailors, and marines. Several of our graduates can be found in the general officer 
and senior enlisted ranks or in top leadership roles in civilian industry. 

♦ In the Beginning. The military services established civilian educational goals for their officer and enlisted 
corps to ensure that 21st Century leadership and technology could be effectively and efficiently applied. 
Most installations have an Education Services OlTicer (ESO); Chief. Education and Military Training; or 
Education Services Specialist. 

♦ Educational Program Initiation Process. The ESO initiates a ’’needs assessment survey" among his or her 
constituents to identify a market for a college program. The survey and subsequent assessments identify 
specific requirements and resources on the military installation. If the ESO decides that the most effective 
method of delivery is inviting colleges to establish a Center on the installation, he or she invites Request For 
Proposals (RFP). from known institutions by telephone and/or mail. 

♦ Institutional Proposal. The Request for Proposal (RFP). or outline of what the contractual party is looking 
for. arrives at the institution. It is necessary to follow' each descriptive section in the RFP with a succinct 
explanation ol'how the institution will perform to the specification. Also, the RFP should include the mission 
statement, goals, degree offerings, costs, staffing, and administrative requirements. The institution must 
meet any imposed deadline stated in the RFP. Requests for extensions are generally ignored. You must 
address the proposal cmctly as prescribed in the RFP or suffer the consequences. Use Federal Express. 
United Parcel Service (UPS) or Roadway Package System (RPS) to deliver your proposal and obtain the 
dated receipt of delivery, along with the signature of the addressee. 

♦ Criteria for Selection, (leneralh. selection as a provider of educational programs is based on: 

— Ability to perform the gi\en service 
- ('ost (tuition ) 

Accreditation and State Appio\al 
— Acceptance of an elaborate inspection process 
— Flexibility to ’ give hack ” to tlie inilitarv ctunniunitv 

♦ Reputation. The military is looking lor accelerated programs with semesters or terms nine weeks in 
duration, built-in ability to meet the demanding schedules of service members, the home campus infrastruc- 
ture to support five terms per year at each established Center, and a proven track record. In Park College’s 
case, credibility is enhanced by identifying graduates who later became general officers and command 
sergeants major. It is difficult to ignore success! 
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♦ Cost. The miiilur>' subsidizes tuition by ty pically paying 75^/r ofthe cost. The cheaper the tuition, the further 
the subsidies go. 

♦ Accreditation and State Approval. Accreditation and ability to obtain state licensure are minimal criteria 
tor all who bid on the contracts. 

♦ Inspections. The Air Force calls its process, "Quality Education System" (QES); the Army, Navy, and 
Marines have "Military Installation Voluntary Education Review" (MIVER), These inspections are tour- 
day intensive review's of administrative and academic perlormance. These external examinations are in 
addition to an institution’s own internal quality control procedures and those inspections conducted by the 
state. Veterans Administration, and regional accrediting bodies, 

♦ Flexibility. The military service expects institutions to "give back"., .have a spirit of community. Park 
College awards a 30 credit hour scholarship to a military family member at each Center; and two nine 
semester-hour McAfee Library Scholarships to active duty Air Force personnel or their families at our Air 
Force Centers. Park College pioneered the concept of returning 2% of tuition revenue generated at each site 
to installation libraries for the purchase of books, periodicals, CD-ROM, computers, and related resource 
materials. 



The contractual relationship is currently developed in a negotiated Memorandum of Understanding (MOU)or 
Memorandum of Agreement (MOA). In the future, comprehensive solicitations followed by detailed, competi- 
tively bid contracts will be the standard. This move, as seen by the military, ensures greater control over 
educational services and "locks in” tuition rates and related costs. 

Once an institution’s proposal isaceepted, the institution's CEO will be asked to sign an MOU/MOA/Contract, 
review the material thoroughly, and obtain legal advice, if necessary. Do not be surprised if the contractual party 
awards lower division courses to one institution, upper division courses to another, and graduate level courses 
to still another. The selected colleges are partners, not competitors. Work together to ensure all schedules 
complement one another. The contractual party is interested in the synergy effect — what the team produces. 



Generally, the follow ing clauses are found; 

♦ Responsibilities. The document spells out who is responsible for services and support. For instance, if 
the institution’s intent is to have utility costs shared, but is not described in the contractual language, 
the contractual party generally has the legal protection, not the institution. In other words, the institution 
will be responsible for supplying the full utility service. 

♦ Financial Services. This describe show the students are going to pay for their share of the tuition. It also 
identifies the financial reports the post-secondary institution must furnish or make available for 
inspection. 

♦ Administrative Services. This describes office and classroom space. It delineates which fees will be 
as.sessed, and describes who pays in each separate area. 

♦ C’lass Size, Format, and Scheduling. This describes the minimum number of students each course 
must have to meet the educational institution’s financial investment and addresses term/semester length 
and other unusual features, like mediated distance learning, to meet contractual party expectations. 



You Won! 



Highlights of the Contractuai/MOU/MOA Agreement 
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♦ Personnel Administration. Identifies minimurTU|ualificalions of the educational institution's staff and 
faculty, and requires a series of solid regulations and procedures to govern those employees, 

♦ Quality Assurance. This section w ill specify the conditions under which the ESO or designee can visit 
the classrooms, inspect records, and conduct audits a d inspections. Each institution will be required 
to furnish the institution’s written Quality Control Program and a quality assurance plan checklist 
patterned after the requirements of the written agreement. 



Focus on Criterion Five — integrity 

Ethical issues often emerge from contlict. if let go that far! The key to success is to possess the flexibility to 
accept criticism and implement changes. It is having the moral courage to make a self-analysis, recognize 
weaknesses, and then do something about them. Do not w'ait for the conflict that will certainly come. 

In the contractual arena, here are a few common ethical issues: 

♦ False or Misleading Advertising. Has your institution reported that you are "VA approved?" The 
Veterans Administration might take umbrage. Have you advertised that North Central approved specific 
courses or programs? Take a look at pages 160-161 in [he HcinJh()(>k of Ac creditation, 1994-96. Does 
the institution advertise that the military or a specific service has approved the institution? All of these 
examples are unacceptable. Ignorance of the rules is not an excuse: the lack of cnjorccmeni is not 
justification for continuing to violate the rules. Park College has centralized the approval process for 
advertising to ensure legal and ethical compliance. 

♦ Quality Assurance Program. Docs the institution have a written quality control procedure? Is it used? 
If not, the contractual party w ill apply its own. This is false economy and the institution will be out of 
the business of contracting for educational programs. Park College has a staff assistance team that 
conducts site visits to make certain that quality control procedures are exercised. 

♦ Misrepresentation and Deception. When the contractual party's inspection team arrives, are the staff 
candid and approach the process in an open, “tell me how to do it better," manner ? Park College prepares 
an extensive self-study for each visit that assesses the strengths and w eaknesses of the academic program 
and outlines the plan to make further quality improvements. 

♦ Oversight Processes. Does the institution have a procedure to detect problems in educational delivery ? 
Park College requires that every course be evaluated, m w riting, by the students. Each time new faculty 
begin their first courses, they are evaluated by an on-site Academic Director and annually thereafter. 
New faculty prepare their own assessments of the course and, together with the student surveys and 
Academic Director evaluation, the material is reviewed by the Center Administrator and then forwarded 
with comment to home campus for review by Program Coordinators (seasoned full-time faculty in that 
particular discipline). The data are also evaluated by the Director of Site Operations and Quality 
Assurance and the Vice President for the School of Extended Learning. 

There is tangible evidence of this oversight process: 

Documented cases of faculty not teaching for Park College again. 

Faculty placed on probation and required to repeat the entire new faculty evaluation process. 

— Faculty released from their contract heftnr the term is completed and the students re-enrolled in 
the same course, with a different faculty, at no further expense to the students. 
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Ethics In All Our Relationships 



The value ot integrity drives the ethical conduct oC Park College employees and associates. The College stakes 
its reputation on adherence to the highest ethical standards, which surpass the letter ot the law or contractual 
party's established criteria, Honor has almost extinguished itselt Irom the plains of America. It is up to 
institutions of higher learning to reignite the guiding light ol rigliteousness and abide by the principle ot. "do 
the right thing." 



Joseph ( . Ernst is Pirn tor of Site Opemtions atui (Jnalits Asstnwu e. SduHtf /<»/ Extended Letirnitij^. Park 
Colle^^e. rark\i!U\ \fO. 
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Chapter II 

Integrity and Accreditation 
Focus on Faculty 
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Burnout in Context: 

A Liberal Arts College Explores the 
Nature and Consequences of 
Faculty Burnout 



Timothy Fuller 
Suzanne Tregarthen 



Introduction 

In the initial stage ot its selt-study process^ the assessment committee at Colorado College collected evidence 
that verified what many faculty already knew: that burnout is a crucial issue affecting the faculty at the College. 
The committee was concerned about faculty burnout since it is a factor that could adversely affect the quality 
of teaching and learning at the College. In a report to the college's Board of Trustees presented on March HX 
1995, the committee noted that faculty who reported burnout were less likely to engage in activities that enhance 
the teaching and learning atmosphere at the college and that they were more likely than their peers to consider 
early retirement from the college or from academe altogether. In addition, the committee reported that distinct 
demographic characteri.stics of affected faculty indicate that the work environment at Colorado College may 
hinder the development of certain groups of faculty. These two broad general i/ations regarding faculty burnout 
led the committee to recommend thiit "serious attention" be given to the issue in the "immediate future." 

Since that time, the committee has undertaken several studies to learn more about faculty burnout. It searched 
education and business periodical indices to gather published studies relating to burnout in general and 
specifically to its manifestation ii educators. It has obtained data from the Higher Education Research Institute 
(HERI), which has enabled it to compare I acuity attitudes at Colorado College with the attitudes of faculty from 
a consortium of ten other highly-selective schools, and it has held a focus group of those Colorado College 
faculty who identify themselves as dissatisfied with the teaching and learning environment at the College. These 
steps enabled the committee to present a clearer picture of the nature and consequences of faculty buriU/Ui to 
the Board of Trustees at its June 1995 meeting. Specifically, the committee was able to do the follow ing: 

♦ define the phenomenon of burnout: 

♦ articulate the role burnout plays in faculty attitudes and activities: 

♦ compare, in a very limited way. the wiirk environment at Colorado College with that at a convert lum 
of similar colleges: 

♦ form some hypotheses regarding the causes ami conscijiiences of burnout at Colorado College: and 

♦ chart a path for (uture research on faculty burnout. 



Institutional Profile 

Colorado College is an independent liberal arts college, located in a residential section of Colorado Springs, a 
community of 40(X()()0 people. The College enrolls an average of 1,900 undergraduate students, of whom 
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approKimatdy hall arc uomeii and halt arc men. The College grants the Bachelor of Arts degree and the Master 
of Arts in leaching. 

A distinguishing feature of Colorado College is the Block Plan, a system implemented in 1970 and developed 
•md refined since then. The Block Plan divides the academic year into eight three-and-a-half week segments or 
’bhK'ks.’* Students typically take one block it a time, and faculty teach one. (Each block is equivalent to four 
hours of credit under a traditional semester system.) Variations of the plan include courses lasting more than 
one block and lean raught blocks. Generally, students complete eight blocks per academic year. 

There are several especially important instructional features of the Block Plan. First, courses do not place competing 
demands on students; thus, they are able to give their full attention to each course they take, without “time-stealing" 
from other courses. Each class day is extremely important. One result is that there is a very high level of class 
attendance, in addition, class sizes Lire kept small; there isa limit of 25 Students perciass, with a practical average class 
size of approximately l."^ students. Class time is unregulated by rigid schedules, and instructors are tree to organize 
the blocks in a variety of wavs; under this system, lectures are used less frequently than under other systems, and 
seminar discussions, activ e laboiaiories. and Held experiences are used more frequently. 

Ihe c sessmeni committee dv)cumeiited strong evidence that the Block Plan is and will continue to be an 
uvervvhelmingly satisfactory format for teaching and learning. However, the plan presents challenging 
pro'dems io the College’s faculty, who must balance the demands of an intense teaching schedule with their 
re eaich mterests and personal lives. 



Si;fining Burnout 

An anal>sis tq the responses L(>llecied mi the assessment committee's 1994 Faculty Survey indicates a strong 
ct'rrelaiion between survey question 2."^. "How much stress do you feel you have experienced over the last two 
years'^” and survey question 64c. which asks the degree to which the respondent agrees with the following 
statement: "The Block Plan causes exhaustion and burnout for me." Twenty-seven percent of the faculty 
respondents indicated that the stress thev had experienced over the last two years had been “Extremely high," 
w hde 52 percent indicated that it had been "Somewhat high." Fifty-eight percent of the faculty reported burnout, 
witii 20 percent indicating that they "Strongly agree' with statement 64c and 38 percent indicating that they 
"agree." 

.Although a strong con elation exists bclv.een those who indicated that the> experienced stress and those who 
agreed with the burnout question, the assessment commiiiee sought to distinguish between these two 
phem>mena. "Stress" refers to a phvsical. mental, and/or emotional response to a factor that upsets an 
mdividuarsequiiibrium. Many such faciiH s may interfere in the life of a faculty member. HER! identifies the 
fi»llowing potential sources of stress: household responsibilities, child care, care ot elderly parent, physical 
health, review /promotion process, subtle discrimination, personal finances, committee work, faculty meetings, 
colleagues, students, research or publishing demands, institutional procedures and "red tape." teaching load, 
children’s problems, marital friction, time pressures, and lack ol personal time. On its 1994 Faculty Suney, the 
assessment committee listed each of the H1*:R I "stressors" and included one additimial potential source of stress: 
the ('ollege’s Block Plan calendar. While one or many of these factors may cause stress at any given time, the 
pin sical/em(»tu‘nal/niental response, cimcepiualized as "stress, is assumed to be temporary . 

Burnout, on the other hand, is conceptualized as a chronic Inability ileal with stress. This mability may be a 
result ol an individual s internal emotional dynamic or it may result from factors external to the individual s 
pcrsonalii'. . such as the presence of some underlying, ongoing source of stress (e g., chronic health problems, 
or long-term friction w ith a close colleague, such as one in a faculty member’s own department), or it may result 
tiom the presence of multiple stressors at one lime, li stress is conceptualized as a point-in-time disequilibrium, 
with a relativelv quick return to a comtortable equilibrium, then burnout may be conceptualized as a chronic 
viuidition. in which a cumlortable equilibrium no longer seems possible. For the purposes ol its study, the 
assessment committee considered "burnout." "stress." ,uul "no stress" as points along acontmuum. willi noelear 
diMiling line between stress .mil burnout. 
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kccont liioraiurc to throe oniio.il ot)mpoiioms ol job-rolatod bunu^ui: 

♦ Kniotioiial Exhaustion: A loolitio ol lK*in^ diainod oi saj^pod ol cmolioiuil ciiory) ; 

♦ Depersonalization: Nceali\o. oi)kl t)r oinolioiudl\ distant loolin^s to\vai\ls clients and/oi eoworkeis; 
and 

♦ la)M Personal Aeconiplislinient: I lie leeiine (d bein^ unable to aceoniplish iniporiani goals. 

I hose three components ol job- related burnout ha\ e been show n to ha\e signilicaiice in professions eniphasi/- 
ing interpersonal relationships, such as medicine and education. 



Role of Burnout in Faculty Attitudes and Productivity 

In its preliminar\ report to the C ollege Board ol I rustees. ilie assessment committee iilentified sc\eral 
altitudinal and behavioral characteristics that were stronglv associated with a positive response C aeree*’ or 
■strongly agree )on the burnout i|uestit)n. .An (Obstacle the committee laced in interpreting these results was the 
role ol burnout with lespccl to these altitudes and behaviors. Ihese— and other resiills since analy/ed by the 
comniillee - now niav be underst(H»d as rellectiv e ol the nature of bunuuil in general, and. specifieally. the three 
caimponenis of burnoui as described abtive. 

I sing an extensive array ol msimments. including its own surveys. survey evidence Irom the HHRl and 
loeus group aiialy sis. the assessment eomniittee coneluded that all three components t)fjc‘b-ielaieil burnout are 
observed in those faculty reporting burmiiit at Colorado) College, facultv articulated the feeling of emotional 
exhaustion in open-ended cjiiestions on the [■aciiliv Survey and in a focus group laeilitated by a private 
consultant, baciiltv experiencing buriu^ut were more likely to denitmsirate withdrawal from interaction with 
their peers. They were also more hkelv iithave negative attitudes about students. I'ina!ly. I acuity experiencing 
burnout were more likely than their peers to teei Iriistrated m their ability it) accomplish important teaching and 
research goals The degree to vv hich these three components of job-relatetl burnout inlluences the leaching aiul 
learning environment at C*olorado C'ollege is an important issue for the assessnient commitiee. 



Burnout in Context 



I he assessment ctimmillee does nnt luiv c access to data regarding lacult v bin noui at other cam[)Uscs. It camuH. 
tlierelore. compare the level ol burnoui at Colorado College to llie level ol buiiioul at anv other educational 
institution. 1 hus. the committee mav not make conclusions about vvlielhei the degree of buiiioiil experienced 
at Colorado (*ollege may he consitiered normal 

I he ( t)mmittee does, however, possess ilat.i that enable it to aiialv/e the lescarch and teaching activities ol 
lacultv experiencing burnoui. the research and teaching activ iiies ol laeiiltv at C'olorailo College versus facultv 
4 II a coiisoi tiuir. ol ten v)ther liighiv selce ti v e pi iv ate sollegcs. and the pic v alciisc ol siicss at C Oloi tido C olleee 
and the 'Consoiiium 10 * colleges. liicse dal.i weie piovided bv lll-.RI. 



Faculty Productivity 



Outlie i)louKloC oliege 1 acuity Suivcy lespuiKlcnts wcic askeil to mdicalc the numhcrol articles, books, 

and Ollier research projects thev had published in the previous tliree years. I he assessment conmiillee analv/ed 
these data m the context ol lac ully bui lu uit and delcniiiucd the av eiage numbei of research w orks publislied bv 
each categorv ol l.ieultv on the burnout scale I he commitiee observes that while laculty reporting burnout 
were more likely to leel incapable ol liillilling their reseaixh goaC. these Uivultv did not in lact piodiice less 
icse.iu li than laciilly who did not tef>oii burnout 

I iinhermore. the lommittee obsetves that lelative t(» then jveis ai the ( onsoitiiiin 10 ».olleges. Cojoi^ulo 
( oliege Kicully . iis a whole, pouiiaed a ^^omparable level ol research ! Ills is despite the hid that Colorado 
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College faculiy were less likely than Consortium 1 0 faculty to indicate that their primary interest ‘'leans toward'* 
research or lies "very heavily** in research. 

With respect to leaching, the committee found that the number of courses taught by faculty experiencing burnout 
IS relleclis e of the faculty as a w hole. The average number of blocks taught by faculty who responded positively 
to the burnout question (on the 19^)4 Colorado College Faculty Survey) was 5.9. It was the same ior those who 
responded negatively to that question, Thus, burnout does not appear to negatively intluence the number of 
blocks taught by a faculty member. 

The 1992 HHRI survey enables the committee to compare the number of undergraduate courses taught by 
C'ldorado (*ollege faculty with the number taught by Consortium 10 faculty. Relative to their peers at the 
Consortium 10 colleges. Colorado College faculty, on average, teach more classes at the undergraduate level. 
Ihese classes include general education courses and other BA or BS undergraduate credit ct)urses. 



1 n simiimiry , the assessment committee concludes that compared with their peers at the Consortium 1 0 colleges. 
Coloiado College faculty produce a comparable level of research and teach more. Within Ctiloradt) College, 
facultv experiencing burnout leach as many classes as those who were not experiencing burnout, and do not 
appear to he negatively hampered in their actual research production. 



Stress 

Nearly all of the Colorado College and Consortium 10 faculty survey ed by HFRI in 1992 indicated that the 
amount of stress they had experienced during the previous two years was extreme or moderate. At Colorado 
College. 95 percent of the faculty reportcdextremeormoderalestress;at the Consortium 10 colleges, 90 percent 
reported such stress. Both populations reported stress from the same sources. At Colorado College the lop live 
'•stressors.** i.e.. those the highest pereentage of faculty reported as a "source** of stress were, respectively: lack 
of personal life, lime pressures, tcaeliing load, household responsibilities, and colleagues. Faculty at the 
Consortium 10 colleges ranked a similar list as their greatest stressors. The top five stressors reported by these 
faculty were, respectiv ely: time pressures, lackot a personal lite, household responsibilities, teaching load, and 
research or publishing demands (colleagues ranked sixth on this list). 

Preliminary Conclusions Regarding Burnout 

The assessment committee concludes that evidence from the 1994 Colorado College Faculty .Survey, the 1992 HFRI 
lacully survey results from Colorado College and the Consortium 10 colleges, and the locus group facilitated by a 
pnvale consultant documents the three eompoiients of job-related burnout among the faculty at Colorado College. 
These components are as follow s; feelings of emotional exhaustion, negative or distant feelings tow ard colleagues 
and students, and a sense of being incapable of meeting impoUanl teaching and research goals. The committee also 
n(Ues that certain sources ot stress appear to be more problematic lorC olorado College taculty than they were toi the 
lacully at the C'oiisortium 10 colleges. The committee has no evidence, however, that burnout is a greater issue at 
C'olorado ('ollego ih.in it is at the (*oiisortium 10 colleges. 

Buriumt does not negatively affect the quantity o\ research published or the number of courses taught by 
Colorado C*ollege laculiv Ni^r does it appear to "spill over" to the interaction between faculty and students. 
According mdala collected by liE-Rl in 1994. seniors at Colorado College were more satisfied than their peers 
tit other private cidleges with their contact with faculty and the cjualily oi instruction they' received at their 
institution. 



Recommendations for Future Research 

\ii six 111 llic ilcmoj:raphicchur.ictcnsiKs H' liiailiv \^ln) reported hiiniout vvill be .lerilieal element in un\ 
lone term resetireh mi bu.iuuit at C olorailo C olleee Ihe axxexsment emnmittee reemnmends that sucli an 
.in.il> xis be uiiileitaken and has. in I aet. he;^;un colleetinji ilata trnm the Hi>;lier f-.du'.atton Researeh Institute that 
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may prove truittui lor this research. The committee also considers important an analysis otThe effect, if any, 
ot faculty burnout on College staff. Additionally, the committee recognizes the degree to which the timing of 
the 1994 Colorado College Faculty Survey may have intluenced the responses. This survey was administered 
in Block 8 1 beginning in early May ), which is considered by many faculty as the lime of year when they are most 
fatigued. Future research on burnout should consider time of year as a variable in faculty burnout. Finally, the 
1 994 Colorado Col lege Faculty Survey allows only a "snapshot” of burnout at a single point in time. If possible, 
future research on burnout should he longitudinal in nature, allow ing an analysis oi longei-tcrm characteristics 
of burnout as it relates to the teaching and learning environment at Colorado College. 
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Linking Facuity Governance to 
Institutionai Priorities 



James L, Pence 

Olio 1^1 iho niosi ohallongiii^ tasks ol a college is lo link the v\ ork ot taculiy coiiiiiiiiiees lo liistiiuiional planning. 
The task master in this enterprise is typicalK the chief academic otticer, who carries leadership responsibility 
tor creutinu. sustaininiz. and assessing thcise linkages and the outcomes associated with them. During a period 
ot sell -study in preparation for re accredit at ion. deans like me are gi\eii to thoughtful renection on the practices 
of faculty governance. ’’Are we demonstrating integrity in our practices and relationships? is a good question 
to be applied to the role of the faculty in defining institutional priorities and fulfilling institutional goals. If the 
s\ stem of faculty governance is w orking. one might argue, the acti\ ities ot f acuity committees and institutional 
planning initiati\es are brought into a productive congruence, creating a synergy that clearly enhances 
institutional effectiveness. 



The Contexts 

From ni\ perspective, not enc>i!gli lias been written in higher education liteiatuie on the lelationship between 
faculty governance andeffective institutional planning. 1 have found tw o books useful. Robert Birnbauiirs//ow 
Colleges Work provides an overview of orgaiii/ational dynamics and the need for faculty governance systems 
that encourage ’’sense making.” not just decision making. Birnbaiim’s descriptions of typical models, together 
w ith his e.xplanation of the cybei iictics of academic organizations and leadership, give an insightful perspectiv e 
on faculty governance: ’’Ciovernance is just a process that permits people to work together. If people see some 
sense in what they are doing, if they are excited, if they believe they are making a difference, their governance 
system is serving its purpose.” 

In Stra!ci*ic (jovonunu Jack Schuster and colleagues describe approaches that successlullv blend the 
recjuirements of intelligent strategic planing with those ol legitimate, participative governance. The tiuthors 
use case studies to analyze attempts of campuses to respond to the ’’four imperatives” for eflective decision- 
making: involvement. efTiciency, environmental responsiveness, and leadership. They propose a strategic 
planning council (SPC') model that is •’purposefully connected to the normal governance subsystem." 
Administrativ civ -driven, cxiernallv -rcsponsiv c strategic planning processes, thev argue, •most ot the time are 
i>ut of svnc' with facultv -driv en and mternallv -oriented governance sv stems. 

1 have also found Peter Senge's work helplul in challenging m> own thinking about lacultv governance. In The 
Tilth and The Tilth Disiiphne I ielJhook, Sengc describes strategics and tools by which an 

orgtinization can learn.' Bv Senge s delinition, most colleges are. ironicallv. not very effective learning 
organizatiims. Thev do not manifest the characteristics of organizations deeply committed to planning as 
learning. ••Learning in organizations.” Senge writes, ••means the ouitinuoiis testing of experience, and the 
transformation ol that experience into know ledge — accessible lo the w hole organization, and relc v ant lo its core 
purpose.” Most deans I know woukl think they had succeeded in their positions if only they could prov ide 
leadership lo create and sustain a faculty governance sy stem that expanded the capacity of faculty ”io hold and 
seek a vision, to reflect and inquire, lo build collective capabilities, and lo understand systems ’ If Senge' s 
argumcm is valid, the very survival ofcidleges and universitu-s isdepeiideiit upon (Iilmt abihlies to function as 
learning organizations. -In the long run.” he writes, -the only sustainable source of competitive advantages is 
your oriianizaliiMr s avlvantagc lo learn faster than its competition. 
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The Question 

“Are we demonstrating integrity in our practices and relationships?*’ Applying this question to faculty 
governance is not a simple task. Faculty committees tend to work their own agendas, turnover or rotation of 
terms impedes productivity and continuit), and faculty are not always inclined to provide unified support for 
institutional priorities. As Ehrle and Bennett’s study on the role of the chief academic officer in governance 
noted, ’‘Securing faculty support for an idea or project can take time and energy completely out of proportion 
to the value of the outcome.” Given the realities and complexities of campus politics, and in consideration of 
the value most faculty place on process as content, effective faculty governance is a critical, albeit illusive, 
component of institutional effectiveness. 



A Response 

For the past three years, my colleagues and I at Wartburg College have attempted to increase the effectiveness 
of faculty governance by implementing a system of annual agendas and annual reports designed to link the work 
of faculty committees to institutional priorities. Each summer, I prepare a document called the ’’Academic 
Agenda” for distribution at the Fall faculty workshop. The Agenda identifies priorities for faculty committees 
and for faculty and administrative positions reporting to me. Specific items for ihe Agenda are derived from 
three sources: 1 ) the institutional strategic plan; 2) the summer administrative planning retreat; and 3) annual 
year-end reports from committees and individuals in my reporting line. 

The Agenda is published and disseminated to all faculty prior to the beginning of classes. Broad distribution 
of the Agenda helps to foster a climate of open communication and to inform all faculty of the work of all 
committees and academic offices for the coming year. Presentation of the Agenda at the Fall workshop provides 
a forum tor me to emphasize strategic goals, to characterize the challenges ahead of us for the coming year, and 
to focus the attention of the faculty on critical issues and key priorities. Committees are invited to modify the 
Agenda as they begin their work, responding to internal needs or to external opportunities. They know they are 
accountable to prepare a report at the end of the year summarizing what they have accomplished, so they modify 
the Agenda carefully. 

At facu Ity meetings, the chairpeople of committees report to the faculty on progress toward completing the goals 
identified in the Agenda. Minutes of committee meetings are distributed broadly around campus, and all actions 
to be taken by the faculty-as-a-whole are processed through the Faculty Council for placement on the agenda 
of faculty meetings. Faculty Council, a group of six faculty elected by their peers to serve with the Dean as the 
academic strategic planning body, thereby monitors the fiow of information and progress towards achieving 
goals set forth in the Academic Agenda. 

At the end of the academic year, the chairpeople of the committees submit a report of the year’s accomplish- 
ments. Reports identifv Agenda items that were completed, those that are still in process, those that could not 
or should not be completed, and new items that need to be addressed during the subsequent academic year. 
Copies of annual reports are also disseminated in the Fall, showing all faculty w hat their committees have and 
have not accomplished. 



The Benefits 

Combined w ith minutes of faculty committee meetings the Academic Agenda and annual reports constitute a 
complete historical record of faculty action. The overall goal of this approach to faculty governance is to link 
faculty governance to institutional priorities. As we assess the effectiveness of this system in achieving its goal 
through the reaccreditation self-study process, we arc learning something about institutional effectiveness and 
generating patterns of evidence to demonstrate support for several reaccreditation standards, including 
Oitcnon I ive. 

Relationships with internal constituencies are critical m promoting a healthy, thriving campus community, 
I -inking faculi> governance to institutional planning and piioiitio encourages communication and strengthens 
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relationships with internal eonstitueneies. The development, maintenance, and continual assessment ol a 
system that creates these linkages is one of the most important leadership duties of the chief academic olticer. 
Over time, an investment in building these linkages strengthens the institution itsell and increases capacitv tor 
responding to external challenges. For me. demonstrating integrity in practices and rehiiiimships requires this 
kind of investment. 
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Faculty Governance: 

A Comprehensive Overhaul 



Gary D. Wright 



With increasing demands tor accountability being made upon institutionsot higher learning, faculty governance 
structures are feeling the need lor higher levels ol ctfectiveness in bringing about institutional improvement and 
monitoring institutional integrity. Using recent changes in faculty governance at The Cleveland Institute of 
Music (CIM ) as a model, this discussion will suggest ways in w hich goals for more effective governance within 
private institutions of higher education may be identified. ah)ng with a methodology for implementation. 



A Litmus Test for Existing Governance 

The (irst order ot business involves administering a litmus test upon an institution's existing committee 
structure, particularly in terms of the openness of communication among faculty, administration, and Trustees. 
Of particular interest should be the effectivenessof the institution’s decision-making apparatus already in place, 
as well as the feedback mechanism that drives institutional improvement. Such an evaluation may be conducted 
through an honest response the follow iiig four quest i(»ns; 

1 . How dties the faculty governance structure support the mstitutitin's ability to carry tuit its mission? 

2. What IS the precise role o\ the facultv in its relationship with the administratu)n. President, and Board 
of Trustees 

.U What is the existing facultv committee organization, fiom where was it derived, and why was it 
siructured this wav ’ 

4. Is the current gtivernancc siructuie meeting the goals that were set for it at inception, and are those goals 
the same as those of tt)day .^ 

All of these questions are related. For example, the authority invested in the faculty by the Board (question 2) 
drives the creation of the committee tTiwchart (questitni 3). Natural and organic changes in the mission 
statement over the years (question I) will cause the governance structure to become obsolete if it is not 
shepherded through a similar process (question 4). 

When these four questions were rellected upon by CliVl in 1994. a prt)cess was set into motion that resulted m 
a comprehensive overhaul t)f the existing faculty gov ernance infrastructure at CIM. The existing model was not 
meeting goals that wercct)ntcmporaneoiis w ith the mission ol the school, and many faculty legislative initiatives 
were disappearing \mo an administrative “black hole." There follow s a brief encapsulation cif the responses to 
these questions as they pertain to The Institute: 

Faculty Governance and the Mission Statement 

With the NCA sell-study process well underway in 1994, it was becoming t)bvious to the Dean and 
tethers that the existing faculty committee How chart was hindering the process rather than facilitating 
it. Being a conservatory of music, The Institute has always had, in its 1^ year history^, a clear sense of 
mission. While Trustees had senitini/ed the mission stalemenl at a recent Board retreat as acomptineni 
of the sell study process, similardialog had not occurred at the faculty level, One deficiency demanding 
rcc til teat ion involved the absence ol key faculty voices around the table in debate of issues directly at 
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the heart of the mission. Indeed the resolution of such issues, or at least frank and open discussion of 
them, would be vital toa successful self-study. As anexample of shoddy faculty representation, the issue 
of “Prep" will serve admirably, 

The Institute has, in addition to tertiary programs offered to approximately 325 full-time students in the 
conservatory proper, a vital and integral Preparatory and Continuing Education program. The “Prep" 
area of CIM services nearly 2,000 students ranging from ages three to 70. and boasts a world-renowned 
Suzuki training program, along with a Young Artist Program that allows gifted young musicians to 
enjoy many of the benefits of a conservatory training. The CIM mission statement is worded in such a 
way that both the conservatory and preparatory areas are embraced. Inherent in The Institute's mission 
is the notion of a “seamless conservatory,” and a primary goal of the current president has involved their 
growing side-by-side along a continuum. This manifests in the philosophy that all students will receive 
a professional musical training of the highest caliber, whether they are pursuing a doctoral degree in 
performance at the age of 30. or attending a Saturday morning Suzuki lesson at the age of five. Under 
the old governance framework, conservatory and preparatory committees were segregated; conserva- 
tory issues were dealt with by the conservatory, and preparatoi 7 issues likewise. According to the 
mission, however, there are no “conservatory" issues; there are only CIM issues. 



Faculty/President/Trustee Interaction: Flattening the Hourglass 

Faculty governance will not function without a clear mandate from the President and Board of Trustees 
as to the scope of faculty responsibility in the decision-making process. The existing mechanisms tor 
faculty input into nstitutional governance at CIM. put into place in previous decades, were based upon 
the now obsolete model ot an upward-tlow’ing 'Hourglass (see l*ig. 1). w'herein faculty sent 
recommendations to the President, who then presented them to the Board. 

Figure \~TniJitianal "Hour^luss" Model 




In this era ot heightened accountability, such a model has substantial drawbacks. A more effect i \ e model 
finds private institutions involving faculty with Board members directly, so that the collective expertise 
inherent in such a mix may be brought to bear more torthrightly upon issues at hand. During a decade 
of leadership under a visionary president. CIM has experienced a substantial growth in taculty/Board 
relations, particularly within the numerous Board committees that enjoy active faculty representation 
and participation, This new spirit ot cooperation among t acuity. President, and Trustees may be likened 
to a “roll up the sleeves" roundtable format (see Fig. 2), The hourglass picture that situates the President 
as “middle man" between a faculty perceived by the Board as idealistic, and a Board perceived by the 
taculty as liscally draconian, is replaced by an open and honest attempt t(' tace issues squarely by 
bringing all guns to hear upon them The key word in making such a concept work is "trust." 
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Figure l-'Round Table" Model for Institutumal Cuivenumce 




QM*s old go\ernance model did not refleci ihis shift towards a desire for cross-fertili/.atioii of ideas 
among faculiv . President, and Trustees. It had been set up in an era of that did not enjoy the same level 
of trust between faculty and administration that is enjoyed today. 

Clearly the intent of the President has been to heighten the responsibility o» ..e tacu’ty in matters of 
institutional governance, and his mandates have clearly and unambiguously charted a course for such 
involvement. As the existing governance model provided very little room for such growth, they needed 
to be changed. 

Existing Committee Structure 

Prior to 1995. the committee structure at Cl M (see PMg. 3) consisted of a Faculty Council that was a small 
adv isory group entirely elected from the conservatory and preparatory faculty, an Academic Policy 
Committee (Conservatory ) of all department heads plus three elected representatives, an Academic 
Policy Committee ( Preparatory ) that was entirely elected, a Curriculum Committee (Conservatory ). and 
variiHis ad hoc committees. 



In tliN Mv»w chart, one obvious problem presents itself. B\ virtue v)f the fact that separate academic 
committees were m evisteiKe. a "seam" between the iw o thv ismhis o| the school js lemlorced, rather 
than eradicated. 



Figure ^ h'\i\Un^ ('fontnincr Structure ( Pre- 1 } 
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According to ihe old charier, ihe Preparatory Academic commiUee alsotimclioned as a Student At lairs 
Conimiltee tor iheenlire school . This gioiip rarel\ . it e\ er. met. There was no torrna! student input. There 
uas no idrmal input trom the Case Western Reserve University Music Department, with whom CIM 
enjoy s a truillul and vital relationship called the Joint Music Program. Recommendations from both 
.Academic Policy committees were ostensibly led up to Faculty Council, where they would be discussed 
before being passed in turn along to the President. This process did not I unci ion. partially because there 
was no el feci I ve mechanism for tracking recommendations and legislative action, and partially because 
the group rarely met. Furthermore, the notion ol having to debate issues twice, once in Academic Policy 
and subsequently in Faculty Council, stymied the process significantly. Nevertheless, this “checks and 
balance duplication id el I on w as deemed esseiiMal in a past era marked by mistrust by t acuity towards 
administration. 

That representation by all constituencies is of paramount importance need not be dwell upon. 
Nevertheless it sometimes proves a more ticklish dilemma than otherwise would be expected. A 
somewhat unique situation exists at The Institute with its high reliance upon the mentorship and 
expertise of over thirty adjunct faculty whom are members of The Cleveland Orchestra, including all 
principal chairs and the Concerimasier. Given the degree of excellence they impart to the CIM 
experience, their voice is weighted rather more heav ily than one might mherwise expect from a part- 
time contingenev'. Indeed the very tabric ol C IM w'liuld not be recognized w'ithout their presence. It 
stands as an oddity . therefore, that their presence was neilhe; particularly solicited, nor facilitated (given 
the light Cleveland Orchestra schedule}, in the old syNiem ot governance. 

Since the governance re-siruciuring at CIM. student representation has been markedly more etleciive 
due to the efforts of the Dean of Student Affairs in re-invigorating the Student Forum. This committee 
meets weekly under his mentorship, and their ideas and concerns are brought both to the Faculty Senate 
and to the President's Fxecuiive Staff. Feedback is provided to the Forum via the Dean of Student 
Affairs. This interaction completes the •'lop-boUom-top” communication chain, from Trustee through 
ii> student, that has been the goal at CIM. as mandated by the President. 



Goals of Faculty Governance 



Ihe forces that steered the construction of CMNTs old governance edit ice v\ere rooted in a past that did 
not cnjivv the high levels of trust and cooperation among facuhv. administration, and Trustees that is 
currentlv the norm. In fact, the primary goal of this facully-uriven construct involved safely and 
protection of faculty vested interest from an administration that was perceived as being less than totally 
fi>rlhi iehl upon occasion. The fragmentation ol committees, and inherent redundancies, built into the 
svsiem were established to sateguard the well-being oi The Institute, at least as many taculiy peri.eiv ed 
It. Indeed it is interesting to note that, in addition to the CIM committees mentioned above, there existed 
also a Faculiv Association that was not directly attiliated w ith The Institute, but served to voice taculiy 
concerns collectively to the administration. This is as close to a labor union that CIM has ever tread, and 
its existence is evidence of a time past when such a guild was fell to be needed. This association became 
inactive during the tenure of the current Presuieni. 

W hen The Institute embarked upon its sell -study ol I acuity governance in 1^^4. and decided upon a 
course of relorni, it compiled a new set of goals and considerations tliat would belter serve the mission: 

to increase acci>unlahiliiy 

to better represent all constituencies 

lo embrace triisiec stewardship and involvemeni 

to establish mechanisms lor institutional lolal Cjutdily Improvement 

to collectively address issues ol mstiuitional mlegiity 
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Building a Better Flow Chart 

The following questions may prov ide food for thought as a prelude to undertaking faculty gmernance reform: 

♦ What characteristics best define the unique profile ol this institution? 

♦ How does the governing body maintain institutional integrity? 

♦ How does the governance structure adequately and effectively embrace all relevant constituencies of 
the institution 

♦ To w hom are accountability issues ultimately addressed 

♦ How is institutional change directly reliUed to the governing process ? 

♦ How is the effectiveness of institutional change measured ? 

♦ How are the results of institutional change fed back into the governing process? 

♦ How are legislative actions tracked to Iruilion? 

As a result of deli berating upon the above points. Cl M administration and faculty worked together in generating 
a new model for faculty governance that might better serve to harvest a collective faculty voice and steer it into 
the mix. The concept of a pyramid analogy (see Fig. 4) began to emerge, with its broad base of support, clearly 
delineated apex, and several layers all con uii tied within the same construct. Lines of communication w'ere 
considered to be essential, and the "manifold" analogy came to embody the ideal (albeit in practical terms only 
an ideal). Through the fall of 1944. the follov ing tlow' chart was devised: 



Figure 4 - New Faculty Governance Structure 
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Pyramid Concept 

lilt* iiutiil ill ilcvisiny lliis nHtdt'l was to move awa\ Iroiii the ilatcil uni-iliit'tlioiial aljionihiii How than 
lovvards a more holistic and interactive paradigm. Alter experimenting with several models, it w as dec ided that 
a pvramiu analogy host dcsLiihos ihe new ssslom's inleni: 

♦ the elleetiveness ol the stmetiiie depends upon as hroad a hase as possible: 

♦ it places the President and Trustees at the ape\. while pro\ iding a hroad underpinning ( \ is. many layers 
of aecountahilit\ ); 

♦ all constituencies arc housed within the same structure, and arc vital components ot the construction 

The rclornis being coiisideicd b\ C IM weiv cotlilied and presented to the taculty (sec Suggested Timeline 
on page5S) in a Charter document entitled "Paculty Governance Policy," which suhseciuently will he excerpted 
111 this discussion. In this (Miaiter, the lollowing paragraph deals witli the notion ol "pyramid:” 

Any and ail matters brought tor discussion to the Paculty Senate will he addressed in a hottoni-up py iamid 
methodology that embraces the concept of bringing to the table all pertinent inlormation and viewpoints at the 
ground level necessary lor intelligent and thoughtful discourse. To this end, ex-olticio members ol the group 
will be asked to present their perspectives on any problems in the first instance ol debate. As an example, the 
Comptroller may he solicited for his/her perspective on a new course offering in terms of its fiscal implications, 
and would in turn present an informed opinion to the Senate as debate on the new course proceeds. Along the 
same lines, the Registrar would he invited to present his/her perspeciiv e on the credit-load implications of a new 
required course to the undergraduate curriculum as it is debated by the Senate. In this lashion, any policies 
adopted by the Senate will he based upon a broader understanding of the delicate balances inherent in the 
suceessful functioning of The Institute. 

This embodies a significant departure Irom the past, wherein acour.se might be ap^proved by the I acuity without 
any knowledge of its fiscal ramifications, only to have the course "nuked" by a seemingly adversarial 
administration. On the other hand, the system proposed above provides the laculty w ith a "taste o\ cold steel, 
empowering them to take a greater responsibility and aceountahility lor the overall well-being (d the institution. 
The C‘1M laculty enthusiastically has embraced this heightened responsibility, as manifested in the baculty 
Senate, with eompassion and wisdom. 



A Methodology for Change 

There follows a brief synopsis of CTM s approach in its bid to comprehensively overhaul laculty governance 
It begins as a set ol responses to several pertinent "Who" c[uestions; 

♦ Who should drive Ihe change? The Institution s C'hief Academic Officer, in consultation witii the 
president and executive staff. Cl M s Dean of Academic Affairs, new ly appointed m I spearheaded 
the' initiative, largely due to 1 i | his prev ions tenure as C hairman ol the Academic Policy C oniinittec , tind 
I II I his assumption of the duties of Sell -Study Coordinator, 

♦ Who should draft the new charter? w orkmg faculty committee (small ) under the adv isement ol the 
(*A(). At (‘IM. the Dean worked closely with the Dean of Student Affairs, the Assistant to the President, 
members of the Imrollmcnt Management C ommittee ( including the Registrar and .Admissions Direc- 
tor i, and sought adv ice from sev oral key faculty voices At all times the President was kept apprised of 
deveh^pments in the new charter. 

♦ Who should oversee legal raniificatioivs? Legal a['ipri>val ol boih ihc chaitci. and the suggested 
timetable lor implementation ( see heli'w ) shouLl be sought by the institution s legal counsel. In I he case 

(TM. legal mentorship was prov uled by a senior Trustee and C'hairman ot the i Vrsonnel C'ommittee 
ol ilie board rrU'‘lce'-. 
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♦ Who should approve the change? 

— Majoi ilv vole of existing governing body(ies) 

— Majorilv vote of full faculty 
SfgnaiLjre of the President 

— Presented to the Board ot Trustees tor their ititorinalion. (NB - it is not necessarily within the 
prerogative of the Board ofTrustees to approve the infrastructure forfaculty governance; in the case 
ot CIM, substantial coniniunieation was maintained with, and assistance solicited from. Trustees 
throughout the process. \s a result, several kev trustees were already well-versed in the 
comprehensive changes that eventuated.) 

♦ Who should be represented? 

~ Broad ongoing representation of senior tacullv (CIM benevolently conscripts all Heads of 
Department to serve) 

Small elected contingent, w ith re'^ olv mg terms 
['A Officio (non-voting >; 

IVusiee (preferablv involved in matters of curriculum: at CIM the Trustee alsti chair> the 
tiducalional Policv C'ommiltee of the Board ofTrustees) 

President's Representative (at CIM. the .Assistant to the President) 

Administrative Directors of Significant Divisions (at CIM. the Director of Prepaiatory and 
C'onimuing Hducalion) 

C hiet Academic Ollicer (at ( IM. the Dean ol Academic At lairs; this cifficer should also 
coordinate the faculty governing body and work cl(»sely with the elected faculty chairman) 

Senior Administrative Officers (at C'iM. the Dean of Student Affairs, Registrar, Director of 
Admissions) 

Invited Slaff/Admimslralion I to provide specialized insight | (upon occasion, the CIM Faculty 
Senate has been visited bv the Comptroller. Director of F\*rsonnel, Head Librarian. Director 
ot Audio Service, and others) 

Invited Representation from Other Inslilulions (CIM and Case Western Reserve University 
have agreed to pnuide representation at each other's governing biidy when warranted h\ 
\pci ifu a\:vnda turns ) 

SiLuleni Representation (('IM lias decided NOT to allow direct student representation; 
however the effectiveness of communication between the Senate and the Student Forum 
through the efforts of the Dean of Student Affairs has alleviated the necessity for this) 



Focus on Institutional Integrity 

Many at ( IM have remarked upon the manner in which agenda items brought to table are dealt with more 
thoroughly and ellectively . since the inception ol the Faculty Senate over one year ago. In particular, sensitive 
issues that go towards defining and selling the standards for msiitulional integrity are handled with a higher 
degree of acumen. For the purposes ol this discussion, the author feels that sharing several specific issues that 
have arisen recently on the Senate docket may serve [o illustrate the manner in which the rev ised Senate has been 
ellective m coiilronlmg sensitive issues that deal with integrity. The three examples below all spawned 
invigorating debate. 
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♦ Digital Tape Editing 

- Issue: Should the CIM Audio Service provide students with digitallv edited tapes ol their 
performances for audition and competition purposes. 

Dehaie: Digital editing allow s for "mistakes*' to be removed without aural evidence, hut does not 
iiive an honest representation ot the student’s pertormaiice. However, virtually nicest student 
musicians are submitting digitally edited tapes these days; ought CIM to disadvantage its students 
by not allowing this service .^ Tapes are meant only to get the student "in the door;" winners ol 
competitions and auditions still need to produce the goods in person. 

- Result: Issue is still pending. 

♦ Young Artists in Concerto Competition 

- Issue: Should Young Artist students enrolled through the Preparatory and Continuing Education 
program lie., not yet "conservator) " students, but nevertheless valued members of the greater CIM 
student body ) be allowed to compete in the prestigious conservatoi^ concerto competition, thereby 
taking the places of conservatory students. 

* Debate: This competition, held every semester, produces four winners that get to perform a 
concerto with the orchestra the follow ing semester. Recently, twoot the four winners were Young 
Artists. Concern was voiced by some conservatory faculty that these students should "w'ait their 
turn", and enter once they are members of the conservatory. However, a resounding shout ol "May 
the best man (woman ) win!" was heard as the consensus. 

- Result: Senate ruled that Young Artists are entitled to compete alongside their conservati)ry 
colleagues. 



♦ Extracurricular C:ontractual Employment 

Issue: Should CIM students be allowed to engage m contractual employment with regional 
orchestras. 

Debate: There has been a substantial problem with CIM students missing school orchestral 
rehearsals, and oiiier curricular obligations, in order to gain professii)na! experience (and money) 
by plaving in regional orchcNtras. Such experience goes directly to The Institution s stated mission 
statement, and embodies exactly the sort of training that CIM hopes to provide tor its students. On 
the other hand, students cannot jeopardize their school experience in order to take professional 
cmplovment; nor can tfic school allow its orchestra! program to be impaired by excessive 
absenteeisni. 

Result: Senate passed a Motion giv ing the Dean of Academic Affairs substantial authority to curtail 
outside student employ meiil. This legislation places the lion s share ol responsibility lor endorsing 
outside employ ment upon the shoulders ot the major studio teacher. 



A New Charter for the Senate 

There appear below selected excerpts from the Motion lor a new "Faculty Governance Policy that was 
presented to CIM’s Academic Policy C<mimillee. the Faculty Advisory Council, the Executive Staff, and the 
President, for their approval in Fall of 1 9^)4. Key components of the Charter are provided at the end of this paper. 

The Motion began as follows; 

.As of January 1. 1 9M.S, all existing faculty bodies of Faculty Governance The Cleveland Institute of Music, 
either active or inactive, will be replaced by the Faculty Senate ol The Cleveland Institute of Music. 
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The documeni aniculaied lo ihe t acuity the follow ing five goals: 

1 To adopt a system ot faculty go' ernance that more accurately renecls current practice o\er the last ten 
years (i.e., only one comm itlee had been meeting effectively prior to this time; therefore, have only one 
committee “on the books," but with proper representation I. 

2. l o embrace both the C'onservalory and Preparatory programs of The Institute in a more anitled and 
“seamless" forum for faculty \ieus and concerns. 

1. To re-embrace The C'leveland Orchestra faculty in the g(>'ernmg ot The Institute by scheduling 
meetings around the schedule of I he Cleveland Orchestra. 

4. To prmide a svstem of tracking legislative action taken b\ the faculty governing bodv. 

!S. To belter define the role and relationship between the facultv and the President in the governance of The 
Institute. 

Conclusion 

The comprehensive overhaul of faculty governance undertaken at I'he Cleveland Institute of Music, begun in 
19^4, has been highly successlul by all indicators. It was initiated as a component ol the Self-study process, and 
evolved organically from broad faculty, administrative, and Trustee input. Central lo its crafting was the 
establishment of new goals for effective gcivernance that belter retied and support the current CIM mission 
statement. The restructuring process entailed the abolition ot an archaic system of multiple and largely 
dysfunctional committees, and their replacement by a single and holistic g(>verning body. Legislation passed 
by this body is sent to the President tor his signature, and copies ot all legislation so enacted is readilv available 
in appri>pnate locations. The Senate's broad representation makes it a particularly effective vehicle t\)r matters 
that pertain lo institutional integrity. 

Appendices 

Appendix A: A Sii^^cslcd Tifnckihic for Clnuu*c 

Appendix B: Ke\ Componcfits of the Sew Choner for tfw f \n ult\ Si nuic 
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Appendix A. 

A Suggested Timetable for Change 



It is imperative that a realistic Wmetabie for implementing any governance overhaul be announced, 
and subsequently adhered to. CIM accomplished its reforms during one semester. This excludes the 
process oi arriving at the decision to change, be that through faculty retreats, taskforces, governance 
sub-committees, orwhatever institutional soul-searching mechanisms may be devised to chart the 
changes. The following timetable, based upon a Fall semester, tracks closely with that used by CIM 
during its transition: 



September... 


- The Dean of Academic Affairs CCAO) meets with the President and his/ 
her Executive Staff to discuss the authoriiig of a working draft for 
changes in faculty governance. 

- Work on a new Charter for Faculty Governance is begun by the Dean, 
working closely with key senior faculty and the Chair of the current 
faculty governing bodyOes). 

- Faculty governing bodies are notified by the Dean of the initiatives afoot, 
and the methodology is presented and discussed. 


October... 


- The working draft of a new unarter is completed: "early returns” are 
solicited from the President, his/her Executive Staff, and other key 
administration and faculty. 

- The new Charter is presented to the faculty governing bodyOes) fortheir 
input. 


November... 


— Faculty governing bodies discuss and modify as appropriate the work- 
ing draft of the Charier; subsequently it is voted upon for approval by 
each committee, based upon any amendments that are forthcoming. ' 

— Highest faculty governing body votes for approval of the new Charter, 
and for submission to the President for approval. 


December... 


- Revised Charter for Faculty Governance is distributed to the entire 
faculty for consideration. 

- A full meeting of the faculty is called, at which time the new Charter for 
Faculty Governance is explained and discussed: questions are ad- 
dressed by the Dean and chairpersons of all existing faculty governance 
committees. 

- A ballot for adoption of the new Charter for Faculty Governance, 
reflecting any and all amendments, is distributed to the entire faculty. 
CAt CIM, the ballot indicated that only “NO" votes needed lO be returned 
to the Office of the Dean: non-returned ballots indicated a "YES" vote). 

- The results of the ballot are reported to the President, and a notice is 
sent to the entire faculty announcing the result 

- The Board of Trustees is informed of the changes at the ne>t full 
meeting. 
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Appendix H. 



Key Components of the New Charter for the Faculty Senate 

Several key components of the Charter are reproduced below: 

The Faculty Senate will enter into a more clearly defined relationship with the President of The Institute in all matters 
of Faculty Governance that are appropriate to the Charter of the Senate, and will include: 

- establishment and maintenance of an educational philosophy for The Institute, in conjunction with the President and 
the Board of Trustees; 

all matters affecting curriculum and academic programs; 

all matters affecting student performance, evaluation, and outcomes; 

- proactive role in faculty/staff/Board of Trustees relations; 

relationship with Case Western Reserve University and the Joint Music Program; 
faculty evaluation; 

issues of performance at The Institute, including the orchestral program, opera, recitals, and master classes; 
faculty governance; 

overseeing of support service policies, such as audio recording, accompanying, and library, in conjunction with the 
Heads of these departments. 

There will be a clear delineation between the academic legislative body as manifested in the Faculty Senate, and 
the executive authority as manifested in the Office of the President. Any legislative actions falling under the headings 
described above need first to be approved by vote by the Faculty Senate, and subsequently approved by signature 
of the President. 

The Faculty Senate will consist of ail Heads of Department, or their designee, at the Conservatory and Preparatory 
levels, with a minimum of two and a maximum of four elected representatives. 50% of whom will have as their primary 
area of specialization teaching in the Preparatory area. Each member will serve a two-year term, with elections being 
staggered by one year. Elections will take place at the annual meeting of the full faculty held at the beginning of each 
academic year. (Note: the current elected representatives of the Faculty Advisory Council will be invited to participate 
in the new Faculty Senate for the remainder of this academic year.] 

The Chairman of the Faculty Senate will be elected by the Senate at its first meeting of each academic year, and will 
serve a two-year term. There will be no term limit on the Chair. 

The Office of the Dean will coordinate the activities of the Faculty Senate, and will assemble and distribute minutes, 
agendas, and all documentation pertaining to the successful functioning of the Senate. The Chairman will meet with 
the Dean prior to each meeting to discuss agenda items. 

The Dean, as the Chief Academic Officer, will serve as the primary liaison with the President, and will advise the 
President and the Executive Staff of significant agenda items of the Faculty Senate prior to each meeting. 

Legislative actions taken by the Faculty Senate will consist of Motions that have been voted upon and approved by 
a quoru m of voting members. A quorum of the Faculty Senate will consist of no fewer than 1 5 members, not including 
the Chairman. The Chairman will normally abstain from voting; however the Chair's vote will be the determining one 
inanydeadlock. In the absence ofa quorum, legislative action on Motions may betaken by a written ballotdistributed 
to all Faculty Senate members. 

Motions may be brought to the table by any voting member, except the Chairman. All motions must be submitted 
in writing to the Office of the Dean at least two weeks prior to any scheduled meeting, along with all supporting 
documentation. All motions and supporting documentation will be distributed to all voting members and ex-officio 
members of the Faculty Senate one week prior to any meeting. 

Motions that are passed by the Faculty Senate will be presented singly fi.e., each on a separate page] to the President 
for signature or for further action. Further action is defined as either discussion with the President's Executive Staff, 
or for return to the Faculty Senate for further debate. In the latter case, the President or the Assistant to the President 
will articulate to the Chairmen prior to the subsequent meeting the concerns inherent in the withholding of approval, 
and will then present the viewpoints of the Office of the President at the subsequent meeting of the Faculty Senate. 

Motions tliat are signed by the President will be bound in separate volumes by academic years and housed In the Office 
of the Dean, the Office of the President and the Library. The Office of the Dean will set into motion all logistics necessary 
for the implementation of approved Motions. A report on Executive actions will be made at the following meeting. 

Minutes of the Faculty Senate will be presented to the President and distributed to the entire faculty. 

^ 
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Integration of Part-Time Facuity 
into the Campus Culture 



Carol C. Karrer 
Burt Schiavo 



The NCA Handbook of Accreditation considers both lull-and part-time faculty when defining the threshold 
requirements for an institution. While looking for an essential element of core tull-time faculty, the NCA wisely 
a\oids “a precise mathematical formula” for indicating an optimum ratio ol full-time to part-time faculty. To 
implicitly associate "quality” with the percentage of full-timers would not only denigrate part-timers, as Gappa 
and Leslie argue in their recent anJysis of part-timers in higher education.' it would constrain member 
institutitms w here the planned employment of part-timers contributes to meeting a socially desirable mission. 
deli\ering useful programs, and ser\ing the needs ot nontraditional students. 

In order to meet the mission of the institution and its B.S.N. completion program. - Franklin employs local 
specialists and professionals as part-time faculty, whom we call Adjuncts. The issue is not how Franklin and 
similar institutions stretch scarce resources to serve our students at an atlordable tuition, but whether they are 
being served by a unified, committed, well-qualified faculty delivering a coherent curriculum. Although our 
University Handbook includes sections dealing with graduate, undergraduate, and adjunct faculty, the same 
topics are considered for each group. The contents and pro v i si oils differ considerably, based on a consideration 
of institutional resources, market tactoi s, tairness, and equity : "Policies that are important to the well-being and 
performance of full-time faculty are also important to part-time taculiy.”’ 

The climate and effect created by these prov isions, however, is determi ned by the relationship among core and 
adjunct faculty and the environment fostered by academic and other otficers within the institution. i,e . to make 
sure we value and integrate the respected professionals serving as adjuncts. Issues that need to be discussed in 
any institution are: Who are the pari -time taciihy ’ W hy use part-time I acuity And. What strategies enhance 
the integration of part-time faculty into the campus One of us will address the administrative perspective on 
the cjuestions and the other will concentrate on ihe relationship between full- and part-time faculty within the 
faculty. 

Franklin Univeisiiy is one ot ^housand.^ of m.^tltulunls id higher education nationw ide that employ the 270.000 
part-time faculty . who constitute percent of all laculty .H)ur student body epitomizes the nontraditional 

learners who make up the majority of the 1 2.50(),0()0 students in higher education in the U.S. At Franklin SO 
percent of our students attend part-time: 70 percent w ork lull-time; our undergraduates average 32 years of age: 
thev are 55 percent female: and. study applied programs such as Business, Computer Science, and Nursing, 
which account for 70 percent of our degree seeking population. Two-lhirils oi Franklin's classes are ottered 
evenings, weekends, or olt-campus. l.ncated in downtown C’olumbus and serving commuters within the belt 
of Interstale-270. which enci^mpasses a service and internationally-oriented economy, Franklin s mission, 
students, programs, and access tti a talented pool ol educated practitioners militate for the employment of a high 
percentage ot adjunct faculty , 

Nationally, public and private research and doctorate-granting institutions that bear the primary responsibility 
for advancing the "scholarship ot discovery” and the "scholarship of integration” in Boyer’s terms \ employ 
15-24 percent part-time faculty. Related to the need to release faculty for research, some departments at such 
institutions employ part-timers and graduate teaching assistants at a higher percentage than some community 
colleges, which average 54 percent part-timers. Public and private comprehensive colleges and universities and 
liberal arts cidleges fall in between, at 2b-42 percent part-timers." .Service to traditional age, particularly full- 
time and residential students, increases ihe need for readily available faculty to play traditional teaching, 
luentormg, and advising riiles. At f ranklin the advising lunction is shared between the Program C hairpersons 
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and rcadil) -available prolessional advisors we call Siudeiit Service Assoeiaies. In addition, our studenis make 
extensive use of telephone. I'AX.aiid c-niail access to interact frequently with their instructors. With an adult, 
part-time student body study in j: applied curricula in a stiulent -centered (rather than an instructor- or discipline- 
centered) and expei iential learning ein ironnient, I'ranklin must peg its tuition against that at state-supported 
uniyersities and community colleges, especially since our studenis are often self-supporting or reliant on 
employer reimbursement. 

1'hus for reasons responsiye to mission, location, student profile, educational program, and economy. Franklin 
employs 1 40- 1 30 adjuncts to proude up to (SO percent of its uistruetion within a eontext created by 50 lull -time 
faculty and a lean academic structure. The full - lime faculty serve as leaching deans, program chairpersons, and 
experienced teacher-mentors to create an academic dialogue yviih those who practice the protessions the 
curricula address. Iniollie mix we add students who ol ten qualify , oi seek to qualify, as junior practitioners. The 
credibility of our programs depends heav ily i>n the repulalion of the high-level practitioners who constitute the 
majority of our taculiy. As Gappa and l.eslie conclude. 

These experts are mature, experienced, uisigluful. and sophisticated in the practice of their art or jirofession; 
they are able to relate theory and practice in unusually credible I'ashioii. Adult studenis. in particular, 
coiisisieiilly express appreciation lor the ability of part-tiiiie faculty iii bring concrete examples and vignettes 
from their own experience to class. 

Although we are only now systematically building the data base, personal knowledge reveals adjunct taculiy 
who are managing pailiiers in accounting firms, corporate executives, elected officials, judges, artists, authors, 
lawyers, entrepreneurs, consultants, clinicians, hospital administrators, nurses, and computer engineers. Not 
only do these individuals add 'rear’ world value to programs, they oiler access to slale-of-the-arl equipment, 
internships, job openings, corporate support, and invaluable corrections to those who serve as external 
evaluators tor assessing the outcomes of our programs. They span boundaries: 

the value tind value-tulding roles nt prolessionaK who are part -time taculiy are iiiosi apparent when it is 
uiul.^^tood thtit they area prmiaiy souicc by which a[i[>ropiMic norms. v.ihics..ind inlormulioii are inserted 
directly into the cui iiculum. ' 

Their willingness to advise upon, and develop the curriculum allows the lull- timers and the iiisiiiuiion to 
‘ explore markets for new programs, expand markets for existing programs, reline programs to include new 
specialties, experiment in the development of courses. limit costs, and, in general, control risks,’"' When 
adjuncts are asked to engage in course and program development, we compensate them accordingly. 

Thus, the adjunct laculty play a key role in our ■partnership witli Central Ohio’s business and professional 
community .” They go into the classroom as prime examples of what Donald Shon called ’’renective 
practitioners."'’' In our MBA program we have expanded on this relationship through our '‘Executive in 
Residence” program, which has involved teams Irom several local organizations such as Honda, Ml. Carmel 
Health, Nationwide Insurance, and the (ii eater Columbus Chambei -of Commerce in the definition. devek>p- 
menl, and delivery of courses dealing vvith fitiiincc, marketing, information management, anti quality 
management. In each case they wt^rked with a full lime faculty as liaison for teaching and administrative 
concerns. 

It we have adequately addressed the questions ol "who' and why,' we can turn to some policies and practices 
that enhance the integration of this valuable human resource into the intellectual life of the institution. Again, 
the simple but profound truth is that there is only one faculty at each institution responsible for instruction and 
curriculum It inchules. and will continue to include at all institutions, individuals with varying terms and 
percentages ol employment and v ary ing assignments. What should we do to assure that laculty’ s unity, quality , 
and effectiveness (iappa and Leslie prov itle an excellent guide, including forty three recommendations, details 
on exemplary programs at I*aslern Kentucky , Bui iingion Community C'ollege, C'uyahoga Community C'ollege, 
and St. Mary \ College in California. We vvill focus on three modest examples from Franklin of how equitable 
treatment of adjuncts may require dillerent treatment; perl or mance evaluation and merit pay for adjuncts: fringe 
bene tils for eligible ad|uncls; and. the design of instructional workshops for adjuncts. 
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Adjunct Merit Pay 



hour years ago Franklin launched a merit pav svsiem that in stages would reward high-level faculty perh^rmers 
with a bonus in Julv approaching 15 percent by 1997-9S. It also moves the institution from annual contracts to 
three-vear contracts earned for performance and years of serv ice. Two years ago the new faculty Performance 
Review system that supports this process was recommended by a joint faculty /administrative committee and 



renewal and encourages Meritorious Activities, which determine. Length of contract and level of merit. The 
results are documented in a portfolio, which is evaluated by the assistant dean in one's division. 

During 1994-95, in consultation with the standing Adjunct Faculty Committee, the model was modified to 
include adjuncts. Built on student ev aluations using the same forms, a similar three-step Classroom Observation 
by Program Chairpersons (who select, hire, and supervise adjuncts), the expectations in the categories of 
teaching effectiveness, professional development, and university/community service and for meritorious 
activ ity were scaled to a level w hich while still significant, was more appropriate for adjuncts employed full- 
time elsewhere. In July 1995. one-third of the adjuncts (44 out of 126) w^ere eligible and recommended by 
Program Chairpersons to the Assistant Deans for merit bonuses equal to 4. 6. or S percent of their gross pay for 
1994-95. Since this was the initial administration, we expect more adjuncts to participate and qualify this year. 
Incidentally. Gappa and Leslie found only one department chairperson at all the institutions they visited who 
corisistenth compared student ev al nations for full- and part-time instructors. The data at Franklin tor Fall 1995 
and tvpical of other vears shows the ’’Strongly Agree” and ’’Agree" ratings from students for full-timers to be 
62 percent ”St rough Agree" and 34 percent ’’Agree." w hile adjuncts are 50 percent and 35 percent. 

.Adjuncts who have taught cumulativelv three trimesters and a minimum of 1 2 credit hours (mostly four- credit 
courses are taught), attained excellent ratings, participated in Classroom Observation, and documented 
accomplishments in a mini -portfolio are deemed eligible. In 1995-96, we expect hall ot the adjuncts to quality 
lor 6. 8. or 10 percent merit bonuse>. Now that we have extended the merit terms to adjuncts, we w ill find a way 
to prov ide annual or extended contracts to adjuncts, some of w hom have been recognized for five, ten, and even 
twentv vears of ciuitinuoiis service 

Adjunct Fringe Benefits 

Although adjuncts had been receiving some benefits over the last fev\ years, it took the publication ot a new 
I’niversity Handbook for us to realize that it would be useful to summarize adjunct fringe benefits. The Director 
of Personnel and the Adjunct F'aculty Committee enhanced, compiled, and disseminated this benefit list not only 
to current adjuncts but to the Program Chairpersons, who mav have not been fully aware of them. The summary 
includes benefits that parallel but differ from those afforded full- timers: voluntary' annuity and tax shelter plans; 
non-Lni\ersity-supported health and life insurance opportunities through Mutual of Omaha and the National 
Adjunct F'aculty Guild (membership in the (juild costs S39 per year!, sick leave (one week per class per 
trimester); professional development support (usually up to $450 per adjunct per annum): a training stipend of 
S50 per session to attend a Lni versity- sponsored workshop: Library priv ileges: free parking and mileage to off- 
campus sites; bookstore and computer discounts; tuition remission for a spouse, chi Id. or step-chi Id atone course 
per course taught: statutory benefits: a published pay schedule: and direct deposit. Pay varies based on years 
of ser\ice and the level of ones degree, w ith a differential for day. w'eekend. and off-campus teaching. In most, 
lum-emergency situations, notice ol class assignments are made 6-8 weeks beiore classes begin and canceiia- 
tionsor reassignments are made 2-4 weeks before the trimester. Our students are reluctant to register until they 
know who's teaching, and we are extremely reluctant to change a teaching assignment once posted. 

instructional Workshops 

a\s indicated above, adjuncts have received a stipend for attending University-sponsored workshops. Under the 
terms of a lally F*oundation Grant, and subsequent!) the University has sponsored workshops focused on 
teaching adult and diverse learners, featuring such educators as Stephen Brooklicld. Pal C'ross. Uri Triesman. 
Herman Blake, and others. While attended by a lew adjuncts, the Friday 8;()() to 2;()() o'clock scheduling was 
not ideal for them, 



approved by the Board of Trustees. It defines Hsseiitial Requirements for faculty, w'hich determine contract 
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Rccentl>, the University shifted focus and scheduling for these workshops to convenience and directly benefit 
adjuncts Conducted by full-time graduate and undergraduate faculty, these now' well attended (20 or adjuncts 



as handling difficult situations in groups, stimulating critical thinking, designing and grading writing assign- 
ments, trouble-shooting small groups, and a menu of assignments to develop critical thinking. These sessions 
have been well -received by adjuncts as opportunities to discuss teaching, to interact in disciplinary and inter- 
disciplinary groups, and to meet i>ther adjuncts in an informal and relaxed situation. 

These are three examples of how a slight shift in perspective applied to ongoing programs and procedures can 
result in the enhanced integration of respected and involved professionals who are intrinsically rewarded by 
sharing in the classroom their considerable knowledge and experience and who appreciate the opportunity to 
engage in a welcoming dialogue with those dedicated full time to teaching and learning. 

Faculty Culture 

Adjunct faculty want and need support for the details of the teaching effort. Facult) support stall can take the 
initiative to explain how to duplicate materials, make use of technology w ithin the institution such as computer 
and audiovisual equipment, and where to find the mail. A full-time faculty mentor is very usetul to explain how 
the course tits inti) the curriculum lor the program ma|or or discipline sequence in a serviceci)urse. Further, they 
can help with decisions such as textbook choices m an effort to balance faculty autoni)my w ith student’s needs 
within the context of the whole curriculum. Students appreciate continuity between Ci)urses and a seamless 
approach to the content and process of the major or discipline. 

An orientation, both to the universitv and the discipline’s organizational unit is essential. This sliould be both 
formal and informal. Inclusion in faculty meetings is an efficient use of time and money; the major barrier to 
its effectiveness is the need to compromise with meeting times. In a nontraditional setting, classes may meet 
all day. all evening, and all weekend. 1’he question, then, is when to have the meeimgV The presentation will 
identify other ways to enhance a sense of belonging for the adjunct faculty member and identily corresponding 
rewards for full- lime f iculty. 

Footnotes 

1. Judith M. Gappa and I), l.eslie. Ifw lnvi\ihlc Fiuitltx: Improving the Status of Fart-tnvers in Hi^iher 
Education (San FTancisco: Jossey-Rass, 1S)^.M. Judith M, Gappa and D. Leslie. 'The Part-Time Faculty 
.Advantage.” Metropolitan I >ni\ (n\itir\: An International Eoruni 5 ( l^^5l; ^l -102. 

2. The Franklin University Mission Statement. Fianklin University is a siudenl-ceniered. independent 
regional institution oi lifelong higher education, working in partnership with central Ohio’s business and 
professional community in a global context. The University provides undergraduate and graduate students, who 
often work full or part time, both the breadth of knowledge and the career-locused applications required of a 
balanced education. 

The University’s offerings develop the creativity, flexibility, and i: *ndence of thought that enables 

learners to face challenges with confidence The llniversity promotes excellence in leaching and the use ot 
appropriate technology lodeliveraccessible, innovative, measurably effective learning, which integrates theory 
and practice in community-responsive programs. 

The Nursing Program’s Mission Statement. Service to people to promote health and wellness, and prov ide 
a milieu where healing can occur is the nurse’s mission to society. I‘he Nursing program fosters this mission 
through education founded on basic beliefs about people, their relationships in a diverse society and 
environment, health, and educational process. 

The goals of the Nursing ma|or progiam are to picpaie a nursing generalist I or professional nursing |)raclice. 
provide a foundation for graduate study, and promote a holistic approach to health. 

.V Gappa and Leslie, p 2b() 



at a session) have been scheduled on Saturday mornings and have consciously focused on teacherly issues such 
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4. National Center lor Education Siatistics, National Hiiihcr Ediu ation Statisti( \ ^hall WashmjJton, 

D C.: U.S. Deparimcnt ot Education, and cited in Cjappa and Leslie 1 199.^), p 17 11. 

5. E.L. Bo)er. Scholarship Rci (>nsidcrcd: Pnontics of the Professorial (Princeton: 1 he C arne^ie I’oundatinn 
lor the Advancement ol’ Teaching. 1990). 

6. Gappa and Leslie. 199.T 

7. Ciappa and Leslie, p. 121, 

8. A. Phelan, Boundarv-Spanntn Professionals: Value-Addin Roles for Part-Time Facidty. Pratt Institute s 
Strate^x to enhance its currieulutn (June. 19S6), ERIC Docuinenl Reproduction Service Nev E D279 2.V^.and 
cited in Gappa and l.eslie. 1993. 

9. (lappa and Leslie. 1993. p. 124. 

10. Donald A. Schon. Tin Reflective Practitmnei : How Professionals Hunk ami Ai t (New \ork: Basic 
Books. 19X3). 
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Adjunct Faculty and 
Teaching/Learning at 
Pima Community Coilege 



Philip J. Silvers 
Vivian Swearingen 



Introduction 

iTom lo l^inui C’omiuunilv C\)!lcgc (PCX') toll compelled \o locus on ihe role ot adjunct taculi\ as 
ac|ualiiy issue. The tilth largest miilii campus eommunilv college in the nation. PCC‘ employed part-time laculty 
to teach 57 percent ol its student credit hours. T\\o major iiinuences prompted the College to study its use ol 
part-time t acuity: 1 ) the North Central evaluation team noted a concern over the extent ol use ol part-time 
faeulty , and 2) some IX X' part-time lacultv were meeting to explore a hargaiiiing unit to negotiate compensation 
and other issues. 

Tiu^ paper discusses the qualitv issues iinolving adjunct lacullx. the processes PC'C' undertook to address 
adjunct tacLiltv issues, the results, and the percei\ed strengths and weaknesses in the approach. 



Quality Issues 

Research lindings and task torce discussions at PCX' identitied seven key (.]ualil\ issues around adjunct laculty. 
The issues, almost identical to those identitied h\ Parsons ( l^^MO), (iappa and I.esl.e ( and Roueche and 

others ( P)^5 ), were. 

♦ Composition of adjunct faculty. W ith 7().()()() adjunct t'acultx teaching in the nation's comniunitx 
colleges. 58.2 percent of all instructors (Roueche and others 1995). the demographics, academic 
credentials, and work experience of part-time facultx are points of interest and concern. 

♦ Adjunct faculty and the comm uni tv college mission. Real-vvorld experience, llexihilitv to fill-in at 
times and places where course sections are needed, and relativelv Imv cost, make adjunct lacultx 
parti4.iilarl\ helpful in fulfilling the community college mission. 

♦ Recruitment, selection, and retention of adjunct facuitv. C'imcenis legarding teaching competence 
and demographic representativeness primipt attention to the ways m which colleges attract ami screen 
candidates lor part-time teaching positions. 

♦ Orientation and professional development. Understanding ol the community college mission and 
programs, quality m teaching and assessment practices, and eoiisisteney in eidlege standards and 
practices ret|iiire orienting and in-servicing of adjunct laculty. 

♦ Compensation, load-hour limits, and benefits. Salarv and henefits are seen as important in attracting 
and retaining quality part-time faeulty. tquity and fairness (l.eslie and Gappa 1994) are compelling 
issues lor part -It me t acuity and department chairs (Silvers 1990). l.oad-hour Iinii(s imposed hy the 
institution can he discouraging to those part-time laculty who wish to leach mure hours. 

♦ Status and integration of adjunct faculty. Specific policies (I.eslie and (iappa 1994) and all it tides/ 
practices that value tlieir strategic mlc (Sommer 1994) help integrate part-time lacully init^ ilic 
insliiution and give them a sense o\ importance, respect, and bonding (Avakian 1995). 

♦ Kvaluation. Provisions for assessing the pcrloimanccol adjunct laculty represent a major quality issue. 
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Addressing Quality Concerns: the Process at PCC 

With the arrival ol a new Lliancdlor in the C'ollego quickly iJcniined the role ol part-time t'acult) as a 
major qualitv aiul political ci>nccrn. In response, the College took the follow ing steps: 

Surveys of Adjunct Faculty and Department Chairs 

In August 19M0, the C'ol lege surveyed the 1200 adjunct laculty who had taught during the previous year 
and all 7S depiirtment chairs to tleierniinc the critical issues regarding part-time laculty and quality 
l Silvers 1090). Sixty percent ol iidju net laculty and SO perce n to! the department chairs responded with m 
the requested two-week period. F*or adjunct faculty, the critical issues were compensation, hiring 
practices, continuity in leaching, a 6- hour load limit, and support systems. For department chairs, who 
were highly hullisli on part-time faculty , the issues were pay equity and support systems for part-time 
faculty. 

Analyses of Secondary Data 

in addition to the survey data, the Oltice ol Research and Planning analyved data on P(X’\ utilization 
of part-time laeulty and data trom peer institutions (other Arizona community colleges and the ten 
largest multi-campus systems in the I'.S.. Silvers 1991 ). Among the findings were: PCC utilized part- 
time faculty to teach 4S.5 percent of its student credit hours at its permanent campuses and 56.6 perceni 
overall. I\irt-time faculty represented 78.8 percent of its leaching force, teaching 60 perceni of its course 
sections. PCC ranked iourth ol ten Arizona community college districts in compensation of part-time 
faculty and 16 perceni lower than Arizona’s other kirge urban community college district 

The Blue-Ribbon Task Force 

Once the research had been completed, the niancel lor empaneled a task force of influential department 
chairs, adjunct faculty leaders, and key college administrators (e.g.. the HFX) olTicerand (he personnel 
director). After a presentation ol the research results, the task force identified areas of critical concern 
that needed to be addressed. (.See Quality Issues, above.) Voi each area identified, pairs of task force 
members volunteeretl to write "while papers." analyzing the issues and making recommendations. 
Working through each white paper, tlie task loice dev eloped consensus on a set of six recommendations 
and twenty-two objectives, which addressed areas of perceived need: 

Remuneration aiul benefits 
Professional dev elopment 
Recruitment, selection, and retention 
Status and suj'ij'itwi 
Fa iiiualion 

-- Full-time and part-time faculty ratio ( f^ima C ommunity C’ollege. Associate F .iculty Task f*orce 
1992: Hockaday and Silvers 1995). 

Once the resources ncccsstuy to implement these recommendations became clear, the C’hancellor met 
w iih the campus presidents to dev ise a plan to pay f or the recommendations through greater eff iciencies 
in course scheduling. Ilic plan included the elimination of course duplication and raising the minimum 
class size to 18 district- wide. Shortly thereafter, the Board ol Governors enthusiastically endorsed the 
recommendations. Members of the task force, including adjunct faculty, were present at the Board 
meeting to express support for the reciunmciulaiions 

Evaluation of Implementation 

Three years after the Board approved the recommendations, the C hancellor again convened the Task 
Force with a twofold charge: I ) to evaluate the implementation of the 1992 recommendations, and 2) 
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to idcniily addilional rccommcndalions (hat mi^hi be appropriate. Of (ho lucnly-twt) objectives 
recommended, thmeeii had been implemented, six had been partially implemented, and three had not 
been implemented. A\mong the objectives implemented were; 

Change in the designation of associate faculty to "adjunct," 

Increase the compensation to a competitive level. IK'C adjunct faculty are currently the highest paid 
m all ten Arizona comnuimiy college districts. <md the C'ollege has given an annual increase at the 
same percentage rate as full-time faculty. 

An online adjunct faculty applicant pot)l and bank have been implemented and evaluated. 

— Adjunct t acuity are represented on the I 'acuity Senate and on key college committees. 

Both district and campus offices have adjunct faculty records that re tied courses taught and other 
duties assumed. 

Some reci)mmendations were deterred or only partially implemented pending the resolution of the 
department chair reorgan i/atii)n and have not been fully implemented. (The department chair reorga* 
ni/ation was not implemented until IStStfi.) These lecomniendations included: 

Hiring adjunct laculty by department chairs Ibr other duties. 

Regular consultations with adjunct faculty regarding student evaluations. 

As the Task Force concluded its work, it made live additional recommendations: 

1. Implementation of a "core ' adjunct faculty . witli tiered compensation for those who meet certain 
criteria, e.g., taking methods courses, length of service, excellent student evaluations. 

2. An integrated protessional development plan built around a core course. ti>llowed by two tiers 
alternatives in instruct ional technology and assessment. 

3. Improvements to the Adjunct Faculty Applicant Bank 

4. A demonstration of etfeciive teaching before the first assignment. 

3. A set of regulations and guidelines to make the use of ad junct faculty more consistent throughinit tlie 
C'ollege district Pima C'ommumty C^dlege. Adjunct Faculty Task Force 

The additional recommendations have been given to the Chancellor's ('abinel, which is currently m the process 
of evaluating them 



Strengths and Weaknesses of the Process 

Several aspects ot the process proimned the success the ellort 

♦ The chief executive otficer led the process. 

♦ Cr itical representation i>n the task force fromadjuiKt faculty leaders, key de[\ii tmeiit chairs, and college 
administrators. 

♦ Research findings not only provided background but kept the pn\|ect focused on issues critical It) the 
major stakeholders. 

♦ White papers framed the pros and cons of the issues Irom the viewpoints ol the major constituents. 

♦ .A time-staged implementation plan enabled the f 't>ilege to focus on one issue at a time and to |>hase 
in the increased costs. 

♦ A resource plan that acknowledged realistically the full costs ol the recommendations. 

♦ Board approval, which signalled a long-term institutional cominitmeni. 

♦ A commitment to evaluation and lollow up- the implementiitioii was to be evaluated m thiee years. 
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\{ ihc same lime. se\era! factors impeded the lull implementation: 

♦ Maiiv of the leeommeiidaiions w ere eontiiment upon resolution of the department chair reorgam/ation. 
which took more than tv\o sears. 

♦ The C'ul lege was in prtKe .s o» deeentrali/ing mans o) its functions Iroin the district central olTlee to the 
campuses. This piocess tended to work against mstituiit>nah/mg other changes. 

♦ IT.erc u 4t^ no pros ision lor an annual reporting ol prt>gress. nor incorporating the recommendations into 
the strategic planning pi’ocess. 



Summary and Conclusions 

Internal andcMernal forces prompted the C'ollegc [o take ticlioiuni adjunct facults asaqualit) issue. While other 
coiK urreiU r>rgani/aiional changes sh>wed the implementation process. I ^ of 22 ohjecti\es were inipiemenied, 
SIX partialis implemented, and three m>t implemented. The initial set of recommendations represented a good 
basis h)r assessing progresN and refining a new stage of recommeiulaiions. 
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Curriculum for an Accelerated 
Baccalaureate Degree 



Georgia E. Lesh-Laurie 
Danny Martinez 



Appriniiiialcl) [wo scars a^o C U-Dciucr bc^an an ardmuis advcnlurc lhal iot)k nu)re ncgi>tialiny and partner 
shipping lime than we aniicipalcd. but which has yielded us bcnelils in excess ut what vse believed possible. 
I bis aiUeiiiiire was ihe develi^pnieni ol a lornial cuniculuni lor an Accelerated Baccalaureate Degree Option 
lhal: 1 I did nol compromise ihc credit hour requiremenis tor the baccalaureate degree; 2) yet, at ihe same time, 
woukl save students in excess ot one-year in time: and 3) could save them and their families one year's tuition 
pavmenis. 

What we will describe is C'l -Denver's program, because we believe that ihe trials and tribulations we 
encouniered are "generic." and would have to be dealt w ith in any program one might choose to develop. Also, 
although we are an urban, commuter university we clearly believe that the ability to develop a viable program 
as quicklv as vve were able to do so. reflected the fact that we already had a strong working relationship with 
the school systeiViS in the greater Denver area. We also believe ihat the uniquenesses that we built into our 
program are clearl> items that every program needs to consider, whether vou would adopt them int<^ your 
program or nol 

The gcr. of tile idea for tliis program developed from our interv iew s with freshmen students who related to us 
how thev often complete iheir high school graduation requirements in less than four years. Yet. they preferred 
to remain in high school because of athletic or other extracurricular activities. From both the Advanced 
[Macement I APt program and programs that we had developed (CU-^ jcceed Silver and Gold), we were also 
aware that some high school students ma\ successfully complete college level work while they are in high 
school. We were also cognizant ol' public pressures to see colleges and high schools work more closely to reduce 
ihc lime siudents lake to complete a baccalaureate degree. Because of these, it was our hope that CU-Denver*s 
accelerated baccalaureate program would develop as a seamless web of relationships between the high schools 
and our universitv li' benefit both the students and their parents. 

The primarv objectives of the CAB Program are to enrich the learning experiences of students and enable them 
to plan a course of studv that leads to college credit w hile still in high school. The program does not encourage 
early high school graduation or modiP high school or traditional baccalaureate degree requirements. Further- 
more. ihe program is intended to broaden the field of options students have to earn college credit, nol limit them 
by inicrkM ng with or replacing existing programs such as AP and the International Baccalaureate (IB). 

C'C-Succeed Silver and Gold courses enable schools to include in their curricula content not offered by the AP 
v»r IB programs. ITirlhcrmore. they provide students whi' would not normally enroll in a school's AP or IB 
classes an equal opportunity to benetit from challenging, credit -granting courses. 

To accomplish the ('AB what Cl’- Denver did was to piggy-hack existing AP courses (which in ivpicai high 
schools often relied only interested teachers subjects and thus have no curricular meaning), and the existing 
International Baccalaureate w ith our existing C‘l' -Succeed programs. Using theCl'-Succeed programs enabled 
us to engage a curriculum that made academic sense, that was predictable in terms of w hat wnuld be offered 
and when, and that was a known entity to the area high schools. We made it clear to the high schools that we 
were not out todcstroy AP or the International Baccalaureate. In fact, we w ished io enhance them using i^ur C'U- 
Siicceeil programs. 
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ThcC'l 'SuccccdSilNcr Program is an acadcnuL parincrship between UCD and local area high schools that was 
developed in pn manly as an aUempl (o increase (he college attendance rate of students with academic 
pidential, uho v\ere not serious about going to college alter high school. Through the CU-Succeed Silver 
Program high school juniors and seniors liave the opportunity to test their academic skills in a challenging 
uimersiiy course oUered in the familiar setting of their ow n high scho/d. In addition to earning semestei hours 
oI unisersiiy credit, students leceise information about applying toi admission to college and financial aid from 
( I -Denver student sersices personnel 

The CT'-Succeed Silver program's curriculum consists of core curriculum (and additional lower division) 
oltenngs Irom various deparimcnts ol the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, The courses arc co-taughi by 
a Cl -Denver faculty member and a master teaeher fioin the host high school. Generally, C'U-Sueeced Silver 
courses are taught during one of the school’ s regularly scheduled periods and meet five days per week. Students 
spend three days with the CT -Denver instructor and two with the cooperating teacher. This schedule makes it 
possible lor students to earn both iini\e!siiy and high school credits, most ol vvhich also sattsly high school 
graduation reijuirements. 

We mention this because in Denser students are not permitted to register only for eollege/universiiy courses 
while 111 high sduHil. Students must enroll for a miiiiiiuim number of high school courses required hy their 
lespeciive high scliool disii ici. I his isone of the reasons CU-Succeed Silvervvassirucliired to useqiialified high 
school teachers as eo-leaehers, and to have as many ol the courses a^. possible count for high selu'ol credit. 

Students Ml C l -Succeed are usually recommended hy the teachers and counsellors of the host school. 
Approximatelv 5()^r olTlie program's enrollment is comprised of minority students. Some of these students are 
at risk aeadeiiiically . aiul many are unsure or afiprelieiisive about going to college. The remaining 50Vr consists 
ol average to liigh achievers whose enrollment is encouraged for the purpose of creating in each class the 
diversity and heterogeneity that students will encounter on a college campus. 

C’l -Succeed Sil\er began six years ago and has been carefully nurtured ever since. It has grown at a rapid and 
consistent rate and m the 1 academic year, the program will offer 25 courses in 1 3 high schools w itli more 
ihan 400 students registered. CT'-Suceced Silv er has enjoyed ama/ing success and, as such, it prov ided us w ith 
an entree inti) the secondary schools. Approximately 75' '< of the program's participants now enroll in college 
alter high schmij graduation. 

rhe C U -Succeed (ioUl Program, the tither major component of the CAB, offers university courses in the 
secoiidarv schools to high achieving juniors and seniors who have completed most ot their graduation 
requirements and are ready for the challenges ot college-level course work. CU-Succeed Gold courses are 
taught bv high schtnd faculty w In^ h(dd an honoramiin faculty appointmeni !n an academic department ol Cl- 
Denv er' s College t)l laberal Arts and Sciences. Indiv iduals granted an appointment possess the same scholarly 
qualifications as other adjunct faculty olThe University, and they are reviev\ed, approved, and evaluated by the 
C'U-Deiiver faculty of the discipline in whicli they teach. 

The C'U-SuceeedCiold Program began in the Spring of 1944 withtheolTering ofsixmatlic Jrsesin sixsuburban 
high schools. In the 1993-96 academic year, the program will offer more than 30eoiirse> in 2 I high schools to 
approximately 900 stiulents 

(T -Succeed is thus a major component of CT‘-Denver's Accelerated Baccalaureate Degree program. It has 
been expanded to allow students more freedom to enroll in these courses il their parents wish them to do so. The 
program continues \o require substantial institutional and foundation support. Yet, it seems clear that locally 
the word IS out that a major university has a \ested interest in its community and is willing to make a concerted 
effort to pave a path to its door for high school students w hose backgri'iiinds do not include a cultural tradition 
of college. 

Once we h*id accninphshed each of the varii'us scenani's mentioned, v^e finally released our chancellor to 
announce the C’AB program. This occurred during the Spring Semester. 1994. He announced it at a Board ol 
UcgvMUs meeting in a small town in the southwest ci^rnerol (he state, at least a live hour ilrive from Denver. We 
are quite certain that we have no undergraduate students from this tow n, Yet. (he result w as uma/ing. We were 
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fiirced lo (.‘all a press conference ihe ne\l day on our ov^n campus and the phones siinplv didn't stop ringing. 
Yet, we hadn't really done anything unusual or out of the (Ordinary We had however addressed, clearlv and 
concisels. a concern that the public perceived to he a problem, and we had developed a marvelous interaclKui 
with the K-12 schools m Dcnvei* 



(h'o*\iio h. lA’sh^Uiunv wn vs us huvnm Chum vlhn . I niveruts o/ CuhtruJo iff Dctiwr, CO. 
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Community College-University 
Collaborative Assessment to 
Better Understand Student Attrition, 
Retention, and Learning Outcomes 



Wiiiiam S. Johnson 
Marian Gibney 
Shelly Potts 
Billie Hughes 
Denice Ward Hood 

AsscssmciU hiis rccci\ cd incrcasinii alicnlton in hiiihcr cdiicalion o\ cr iho past sc\cral \oars. Arc \\c doinjz whal 
\\.c sa\ ucarc di>inc Arc uc dmiic v\lial \\c thmk \\c arcdoinii ’ Accrcdilini: agencies arc Kuiking im>rc caret ull\ 
ai studem tiuicomes and sludenl academic achievement. The approach has moved a\va> trom a quaiilitalise. 
licad-ci»unl graduates, to more qualitative, multi-method, student success models. 

.An/ona State I'niversiiv (ASl’>. a research imi\ersii\ with approximaielv 43,()(H) students, located in the 
Phoenix metropolitan area, and Phoenix College (PC), a twai-year communiiv college with appriiximateK 
students long have been concerned about the quality ol experiences (academic and social) that their 
students lace. In an et tort to understand the barriers and bridges to successrul college aiul umvcrsi v experiences. 
SK (Pn>ject to I ndersiand l.eammg and Student experiences) was implemented in the tall o\ 199 .V 

riiis mter-institutioiial panel study, based upon the interplay ot the inv idv ement and commitment dimensions, 
was designed to serve two purposes. First, to investigate the processes that students go through as thev move 
thn>ugh and between college and university systems. Second, to prov itie an existing cohort that tacihtates 
collection ol data on Ntudents’ opinions, attitudes, and outcomes. 

Sample 

At .ASl’. the first phase of PI l,SK involved the collection ol baseline data Ironi two groups ol students during 
the 199.V94 academic vear. The lirst group (.^00 freshmen ) vv as randomly selected from the fall 1993 entering 
new student populatum. Puiposelul over-sampling ot minorities w as used to ensure longitudinal representation; 
therefore, all mimuity treshmen were included in the sample. The second group (.^00 transfer students) was 
selected Irom the entering transfer student population. 

At PC', the first phase of PI d.SFl was slightly different. PL'LSH began as a pilot projeel m spring 1994. The 
piipulation for the pilot was defined as students enrolled in the general education core courses of fjiglish. 
Reading, Math, and C ommunication, as well as Social and Behavioral Science required courses ol Sociologv 
and Psvehidi^gy. These ci’iurses were selected because students w ho transler to lour-ycar institutions ty pically 
enroll in these courses early in their program of study. A total of 1 students completed the initial survey. 

Instruments 

The inihal survev instrument, the hitvnna h reshman S/#n/ \ , was developi'dal ASl This survev was the basis 
tor the PC instrument, the /Vior/iri C Student Pnpfile. These survev s included items designed to assess 

attitudes and experiences such as: 
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♦ prc-ct)lloi!c c\|x*ciaiioiis. plans, and act i vinos 

♦ I 111 lire o\ pod alii >ns 

♦ invidvoiikMil - iiicliulmo ompK)v moni. siippon sv stems, .mj pamoipatinn in oMraaiiriciilai adiviiios 

♦ tamiiv and ODMinumitv ivspi^iistbiluics 

♦ >alisraciimi with academic. st>cial. recreational, aiul eiiltuial c\pcuenee 



Collaboration 

This imii|uecollaboralivc et'l\>rt prov itlcd bolli insmht into the nauire ot’eolle^e-iimvcrsiiv collabi»ration as well 
as a rich soiiico ol lealisiic iiiltiriiumoii abiuil suidenis aitcndine both instituiioiis. C'uiinihminii to the success 
i»t ihiscidlabmaiiveeltorl were the shared i!iKilsoi the iwi> insiiuilimis, the comnion concerns roizardine student 
i)Ulcomes, and the personal ciMiimitment to the project s success on the part o\ the stall at both institutions, 

1 lie communitv colleue-univ ei sitv link is seen as a single Ci>mponeni ot an educatu>nal s\ stem in .Arizona. Main 
IH' students traiister to AST, and success is dependent on experiences at both institutions. Obtaining accurate 
inlormalion about sludenls and sluuiim this inliirmatiiMi witli each other t'acilitales student success at both 
schools. 

On a practical level, the collabt nation allows tor ctlicient shaniie o\ resources. Fhe survev desmn and scoring 
tor PC was tacililated bv tlie collabitration with .AST. VechnoloL’v toi' the pmductnni and implenientation i>t 
sucli an ambitious pro|ccl is shared bet w ecu the schools. 1 ncreased coninuinicatuni between the institutions has 
led to a better understaiulinu ot the students at each institution. Overall, the dirrcriiii! perspectives and 
experiences lead to a licher model and more accurate data. 

-As with anv project, there are some dilticultics with inter-iiistuutioiial cidlabi>raiion. I iindin^ priorities mav 
change within an rnsiitutioii and maintaining administrative suppiirt at biith iiistitutiinis for such a long-term 
project can be a problem. I'he continuity ot personnel I'oi the dural iiui ni the project and the logistics o\' 
maintaining the inter-iiistituiions research team can pose iUher obstacles. 



Assessment 

.As colleges and uni v ersities begin to address assessment issues, baseline data set the stage Tor accurate outcome 
measures. Pl’LSK data have been used to provide baseline intormatiiMi about student needs in the areas of 
aeademic and student support programs and subsequent 1\ help in planning and implementing programmatic 
etTi>ris. a\s the project progresses, iiulividual panels are iiscil to assess student academic, social, and support 
service issues. These periodic snap \hot\ ot students* lives prov ide a much richer understanding beyond GF^A. 
courses taken, and enrollment patterns. The sharing ot data between institutions provides the basis lor more 
etlective articulation between the schools. 1 he sc enhance suident succcsn and provide a model w iihiii which 
the college and univcrsitv can constantlv assess the ongoing situation vvith students. Fk‘caiise man> students 
enndl at A SI ' alter thex have attended P(\ PI LSK is prov ing to be a usel’ul tool to monitor these students and 
their progress as thev move trom one institution to the other 
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System-Supported 
Teaching and Learning to Improve 
Student Performance, 
Satisfaction, and Retention 



Pat Mayers 
Tim Ricordati 



Don Carter 
Tim Hohmeier 



Introduction 

Keller Ciradiuile SlIiooI of Maiue_\-menl UMiiii loi il qualilv maiurjemeiil (TQM), rcferrecl to here as total 
tjualil) . in iheelassrnoni to iiiere. student pertormunee. satistaelion. and retention (the proportion oi students 
eradiiatin^ from the program). Our strate^\ is to eonibine two streams oI theory and praetiee. whieh have a 
eommon oriein in tiie work ol Jolin Dewev . hut w hieh unlortunatel\ iiave become dissociated over time due to 
liistoric tensions between the lields c>t education and business. I he two streams oi theory and practice arc. 

♦ \ pro\en educational iheor> lUkI meihodolo^N . master) learmne. lor miprosin^ leai.nin;: and learning 
m mduidual classrooms 

♦ A pro\en business theor\ and niethodolo^\ . total qualit\ . that [x*rmiis distribution oi the benelits ol 



We are eallme the new instructional piocess ■ System Supported I'caclunj: and Leainmy iSSTLj. ' in order to 
enipliasi/e the enormous potential to be realized by increased cooperation amonji students, taeulty. and staii, 
and ti) emphasize the importance ot support b\ educational managers. The new instructional process locuses 
on providing both faculty and students frequent feedback and eorreeli\es using cpiizzes and retests. It is 
supported bv ; 

♦ f aeultN -de\ eloped and sliared item banks keyed to eoutse object i\es 

♦ Software for generating parallel tests and answer keys 

♦ Well-defined administrati\e procedures and support 

♦ .Additional compensation for the faculty 

The process is outcomes dri\en. It is applied to the 20 iKTcent ol courses m which SO percent ol attritioi ‘cur'v 
(an application ot the Pareto principle). 

Mastery Learning 

Mastery learning was de\ eloped by Oenjanitn Bloom at the I iiiversiiy o! ( hicago in the 1000s and has been 
applied by his students and many others m the following years. In essence, mastery learning locuses on 



inaster\ learning to multiple sections, courses, and locations 
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providing feedback and correctives to students in indiv idual classrooms to bring the majority of the students up 
to a predetermined standard. In general, students, faculty, and researchers report that mastery learnitig. 
appropriatelv applied, results in increased learning, more positive feelings about the school and about one's self 
as a learner, and unproved retention. 

While highlv successful in indiv idiial classrooms, the problems w iih masierv leai iiing have come when attempts 
have been made [o implement it across multiple sections. ct)urses. and h)cations. To our knowledge, such ef forts 
have thus tar uni V ersallv tailed. The central reason lor these failures is the overloading of teachers and local stall 
with the paperwork, logistics, and added time of providing students with increased feedback and correctives. 
Sv Stem-Supported Teaching and [.earning iSSIL) has been speeificallv designed to address these problems. 
Before describing the particulars of the svstem supports being provided we will briefly describe Keller's variant 
of mastery learning. 

Keller’s Variant of Mastery Learning 

There are man V acceptable varialionsof niasterv learning, all centered around feedback a:id correct iv es. Keller 
has developed the fidlovving variant. The first night of class, students are told that they are not in competition 
vv ith each other tor grades: all can earn an A. and all are encouraged to work cooperatively. From cooperative 
work, both givers and receivers of help will derive great benefits that will help them in the workplace, wiiere 
the abilitv to continuouslv teach and learn with others is increasingly critical. 

The previouslv used midterm exam has been replaceil bv three or four quizzes, each lasting minutes ol 

a class that meets lor 3' hours once a week. The three or lour quizzes together take no more in total time than 
the midterm e.\am. 

Briorto a quiz. iiiNtructors demonstrate specific examples of a problem type and the variations that occur. They 
assign homewauk that allows the students to practice on problems of this type and its variations. The instructors 
review in class the homework undertaken b> the students, and the> supply feedback and correctives to the 
students. On the night of the quiz, the homew ork is rev iew ed prior to the quiz. (Other instructors prefer a w eek's 
lag between the homework review and the c|uiz). As each student finishes his c)r her quiz and turns it in. the 
instructor hands the student a copy of the quiz w ith the stepw ise solutions. This simple device was introduced 
by one instructor. Aritnas Dagys. and has been so positivel) received b\ the students that all faculty enipio) ing 
S STL have adopted it. W'itli the answer keys in hand, the students are actively and cooperativ ely analyzing their 
mistakes in the hall outside the classroom, w hich fosters collaborative learning. 

Class resumes five minuies alter the time limit of the quiz, and the instruct. ir ask>* lor and answers any questions 
about the quiz, although generally there are very lew remaining questions, 

Students now have the opportiinitv to retest on the quiz. Faich student is entitled to one retest on each quiz. The 
highest grade earned is the grade recorded for the same quiz. This opportunity encourages students to 
continiKutsly improve. Retests are done Friday evenings at the School from b:()()-7.()() p in., when no other 
classes are scheduled. 1'here is no charge for the retest. 

For any given quiz, there are two administrations ol the retest, using parallel I or ms <»f the quiz. The first retest 
is the Friday ev ening of the w cek the quiz w as first administered. At this point the quizzes hav e not been graded, 
but. because tif the provision of the answer key. students have a good idea of how they did. The second retest 
is scheduled the Friday evening of the following week, after the graded quizzes have been returned by the 
instructor. The Friday evening retests are proctored by the School and express mailed to the instructor's home 
or work, whichever is preferable to the instructor, and are graded bv the instructor prior to the next class. 

Students who miss the in-class quiz may take both of (he Friday evening quizzes, but students wht) miss the in- 
c lass quiz and a make-up quiz have only one oppt)rlunity and no retest. The lew students w h<uire in this situation 
arc offered the prior quizzes and so hit urns for additional suidv support. 
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In some SSTI. classes instruciors include a parallel practice quiz and answer key as a pari of the homework. The 
taking of the practice quiz is voluntarv. hut most students report liking it as a simulation of the actual quiz they 
\sill take in class. It has resulted in a reduction in the number of retests. 

The final exam is comprehensiv e. co\ eri ng the content (d the entire ct>urse. The students are told that the quizzes 
will not necessarily include ail of the content that will be covered on the final exam, but everything included 
on the final will have been demonstrated in class with homework and homework review, and students will be 
told prior to the final exam everything that w ill be expected ot them lor the final exam. There is no retest option 
on the tinal exam. Some instructors do prov ide the students w ith a practice linal exam and answer key in week 
K. which the student'' can lake at home between class S and class and which is part ot the review in week 9 
loi tiie final exam in week 10, 

Instructors using SSI I. have found that about one-thud of the students retest on any given quiz, which includes 
students performing at all levels, ineluding A-. on the liiM testing ol a given quiz. 

The Implementation of SSTL: Providing System Supports 

.As of the hebruary 1996 term, the Keller implementation of SSTL includes the lot lowing elements. 

♦ An SSTl. im|ilemeniatioii guide has been written and distributed to all 17 centers. It includes all 
procedures, forms, and a training process tor stall and tacully . In particular, a faculty mentoring program 
has been established to link up instruciors using SSTL for the first lime with inslruclo. who have used 
the SSTL approach successfully . Also included are task requirements of all involved staff, i.e., the 
faculty member, center director, secretary, clerk, proctor, item bank manager, curriculum coordinators, 
and assigned trainers. 

♦ Five of the seven targeted item banks have been completed at the base-line level, including a minimum 
of 15 parallel problems and step-wise solutions for each problem type, for a total of 300400 items 
organized by course objective and problem type. 

♦ Quiz generating software has been written and tested that creates quizzes, answer keys, cover sheets, 
and labels, with random or indiv idual item selection, w iihin a word processing environment that makes 
It easy for instructors and/or secretaries to add. delete, and change items. 

♦ All 17 centers have been provided with the computer capability to receive eleclionically the quiz 
generating software, the item banks, and their periodic updates. 

♦ Faculty are paid an additional S250 for each section in w hich they use the SSTl approach. Compensa- 
tion is in no way related to student grades or retention. 

Decisions are made term by term about how many and wiiich sections at which centers will use SSTL. A decision 
to proceed requires the approval of the instructor, the center direelor, the regional manager, and a director of 
operations. In the February 1996 term, approximately 35 sections (comprising approximately 700 students) at 
17 centers in five courses will be using the SSTL approach. 



Outcomes of SSTL 

Overall, students' reactions have been very positive. Representative comments include: "takes a lot of stress out 
of exams. .. prov ides immediate feedback on learning. ..ability to learn from mistakes. . .helps focus on 
important concepts. . .concepts learned are retained better. . .it encourages learning rather ihtin competition. . .helps 
as we juggle school, work, and home. . .as a student coming back from a lO-year break from undergrade school, 
it has helped me regain my eon I ide nee. ..I have had to be out ol town and this approach has allowed me to catch 
up." 



Overall, faculty reactions have also been very positive. Representative comments include; "it pushes the 
students to stay on pace . . . it gi v es them some Ilexibility , and lots of feedback at regular inicrv als. . .bottom line, 
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siudeni achievement is clearly better with this method... they work harder and they like it... eliminates quiz 
anxiety...! knew who eared and who didn’t. . lei's the student ti) to continuously improve i! he or she W'ishes 
to put out the additional etTort... we’ve given them a pathway for success, a 'road map’ if you will/* 

On the negative side, some faculty have said that a tew students abuse the opportunity to retest by not reading 
and doing the homework and using the in-elass quiz to learn what specif ic problem types have to be mastered, 
then focusing narrow ly on those problem types and taking the retest. For faculty troubled by this ploy of a few 
students we have added two options. First, as indicated above, the taculiy can encourage broader learning by 
the students by indicating early in the term that the final exam will he comprehensive and may have problem 
types that were not in the quizzes, but which were demonstrated in class with homework and review. Second, 
the faculty can use a practice quiz consisting of all the problem types covered in class, with homework and 
rev iew . then selecting from the full domain ('f covered problem types a somewhat different selection of problem 
types for the in-class quiz and each of the retests. 

Attrition data for SSTL and non-SSTL students are provided in Table 1 . At the le' ei of four courses completed, 
attrition was 4b.S^v for the non-SSTL students, compared to 24.3 ^y for the SSTL students. 



Table /. Attrition Data for Non-SSTL and SSTL Students 



No. of 
courses 
com- 
pleted 




SSTL Stiidibhts v. ; : 


No. of non- 
SSTL students 
completing 
the designated 
no. of courses 


No. of non- 
SSTL students, : 
not completing 
the designated 
no. of courses 


Percent of notiT^^ 
SSTL students 
not completing 
the designated 
no. of courses 


No. Of SSTL 
students 
completing the 
designated no, 
of courses 


No. Of SSTL , 
students not 
completing the 
designated no. 
of courses 


Percent'df ^ , 
SSTL students 
not completing 
the designated 
no. of copfses 


1 


2494 


199 


7.4 


182 


7 


3.7 


2 


1880 


663 


26.1 


302 


27 


8.2 


3 


1514 


948 

1 i 


38.5 


343 


1 1 

77 

1 1 
; 1 


183 


4 


1266 


1114 

1 

! 


46.8 


1 

380 


! H 

1 122 

j 


24.3 



This finding needs to be treated cautiously , Clearly, we need to continue the analyses over more time. Also, this 
is not a true experiment in that students self-selected which center to attend and w hich course to take. There may 
also be a halo effect with a new approach that won’t hold up over time. The observed differences may be a 
function of particularly dedicated faculty using the S.STL approach. Or. the SSTL students may have a lower 
level of attrition for a reason not related to the treatment. And so on. There are two critical points. First, from 
our perspectiv e the critical data are the consistent positive feedback from the students term after term and the 
conviction of the faculty that the students are learning more under the SSTL approach. Second, our data on 
improvements in student performance, satisfaction, and retention for SSTL are in line with the data from 
hundreds of mastery learning studies conducted over the past thirty years. What is new here is that w*e are using 
system supports, including teamwork among faculty, students, administrators, and other staff, to distribute the 
proven benefits of mastery learning to multiple sections. courseN, and locations. 



Quality and the Convergence of Interrelated Problems and Solutions 

One of the most powerful dimensions of total quality is the recognition that improvements in quality tend to 
solve multiple problems. Improved quality reduces scrap and rework; which increases productivity and 
competitive position; which frees resources for price cutting, added features, research and development, or 
some combination thereof; which leads to happier customers, who spread the word, and happier workers, who 
have less absenteeism and turnover. 
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In education the same dynamic is at v\ork. System-supported teaching and learning increases student 
pertormance. satistaction. and letenlion. uhicli creates increased laciilty satislaction and student referrals to 
potential students, and lacilitates outcomes assessment and new faculty training. System-supported teaching 
and learnimi also stimulates discussitin anu)ng laculty art)und course and progiam ohjeLtises. The increased 
revenue to "schools can he used for increased faculty ct)mpensation, reductions in tuition and/or class si/e, 
additional services for students and support lor laculty, research aiul deveU^pment. or some combination 
thereof. 



Conclusion 

Kellei Chaduate School ol Management has formulated and is in the process of implementing a new 
instructional process that combines total quality and mastery learning to piov ide system supports lor teaching 
and iearnme to mipro\e student perlr>rmance, satistaction, and lotention. 1 he classioom has long been held to 
be the private preserve of indiv idual laculty . tree tr) play out their brilliance or mediocrity without interlerence 
or support from the outside. One ot ihe unpleasant secrets ot education ai all levels has be^en the agreement, 
lareelv unspoken, between teachers and administrators that teachers will get no real support Irom the system 
and in return the system vv ill not interlere with the indi\idual teacher's control ol his or her classroom. 1 his is 
why. III our \iew, total quality has heretofore been applied to almost everything in the university except the 
classroom. Now the relationship between the classroom, the school, and the largei society is changing under 
the stimulus of larger s^icial and economic forces. 



Our greatest hope is that our woik, and that of others working to apply total quality in the classroom, will 
contribute in some measure to the creation ol conditions ol true sell -control lor teachers. In sue h an env iionment, 
educational management w ill prov ide appropriate leadership in inv olv ing 1 acuity in del ining, operationalizing, 
iind coniniunicating course and program objectives, prov iding ieedback on how they are doing relative to the 
ohiectives. and ensuring that teachers have the resources they need to accomplish the objectix es. Then, and tmly 
then, w ill teachers be able to assume the role ol honor and dignity m our soeiety that they so much deserve, but 
have been so long denied, 



!*nt Mau rs is Vii c Prc^ulrnt foi AKuInnic Allan s. Krilcr (iradaatc Sdwol ol Maiun^cmcnt, Oakhrook 
h rnii c. II.. 

Tim Riamiati is Satamal Diredor o! Operations, Keller Graduate Si hool ol Management. Oakhrook 
Icrrai e. IT. 



Ihm ('after is Due* fto o/ Aiiideinu 
Ti rrai e. IT 



Operations, Keller Griidiuite Si hool of Mana^enu nt, Oakhrook 



Inn lloInneK f n Dnei tor (>f Tat idt\ Development at Kellei Giadaate Si hool of Management, Oakhiook 
Teriiue. IT. 
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Exploration of the Barriers to 
Timely Degree Completion 

Burton 0. Witthuhn 
Jamie L. Carson 
Danielle M. Brush 
Charles M. Evans 



I'he public pcrccpiion ot hipher education is. in part, tied directly to the time required to complete a bachelor's 
degree. Hove long is too long Parents paying tor the fifth and sixth year of a college education will have a 
different perception from parents w ho only pay for three or four years. Is the issue really time or is the issue really 
cost . 'Taxpayers, too. have a vested interest in student persistence and timely degree completion since public 
moneys undergird both the public and private institutions of higher learning. Questions of accountability, 
integrity, and responsibility that arise need to be fully addressed in order to make the educational enterprise as 
efficient and cost efiective as possible. 

Background 

During the 1 W-Q,*; acadc'mic year, a study supported by a Higher Education Cooperation Act (HECA) was 
conducted to determine the feasibility of more timely degree completions. With input from community colleges 
in Western Illinois, college graduates Irom Western and Eastern Illinois University, and current students at 
Western, a monograph was compiled focusing on barriers, strategies, and recommendations for timely degree 
completion (Witthuhn. iy9,S. .^7). This presentation is directly based on that timely degree study. 

Experimentation with the Time-Shortened Degree 

As the acquisition ot academic crei ntials becomes increasingly expensive, institutions are strongly pressured 
to modify their educational delivery to promote timely degree completions. A time-shortened degree is not a 
new concept in the United States. Efforts to modify the traditional four-year time pattern has a long history. As 
early as 1640. Harvard initiated modifications to promote faster degree completion. The agenda of most 
institutions has most often been an outcome of forces external to the academy. War. economic conditions, 
increasing college costs, changing W'ork patterns, increased participation of women in the work force, and other 
external factors have caused universities and colleges to implement methods to promote the movement of 
students through the higher education system as quickly and inexpensively as possible (Van Gelder. 1974. 2). 

The first American colleges modeled themselves after the four-year programs of the English institutions of 
Oxford and Cambridge ( Meinhert. 1 974. . 6 1 . However, w hen Harv ard College experienced financial difficulties 
in 16.V). President Eaton was forced toclose Harvard's doors fora full year. When the college reopened its doors 
in 1640 under new President Dunster. a three-year curriculum was offered to compensate for the lost year. 
However, this experiment was quickly halted due to pressures to maintain curriculum standards and norms. The 
four-year program was reinstated to demonstrate the quality of educational programming (Van Gelder. 1974.2). 

With improved secondary schooling and the growth of German universities that implemented distinct school 
divisions of speciali/ed studies, the English institutions reduced their four-year program to three years. Several 
American insiitutions such us Brown, the Lawtcnce Scientific School at Harvard, and the .Scheltield .School at 
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Yale dc\ iatcd IVom the t our- \ car siandard and established a thrce-\ear program to model themselves after the 
Oxford and Cambridge curriculum standards, However, many educators cemsidered the new Bachelor of 
Setence and Bachelor ot Philosophv degrees from these institutions [o he seecmd class credentials, and these 
curriculum pntgrams were soon returned to a four-year plan of studv tMeinhert, 1^74, b-7). 

riie greater number ol high schools in the lNM)s once again encouraged institutions of higher education to 
reevaluate their degree requirements. Harvard President Eliot telt that the new maturity of freshmen, the 
improved training and duplication of couisework trom the secondary schools, and the expansitin of the 
professional and graduate education would enable colleges to reduce the time of degree completion, Eliot's 
belief was shared bv educators at Johns Hopkins. C'olumbia, Clark, and numerous other institutions, t!ach 
attempted a three- year baccalaureate but tailed to establish a permanent program because ot faculty opposition 
and the introduction and competition Irom the emerging junior (community ) colleges (Phipps, 1982, 300). 

Riibert Hutchins, President ot the I’niv ersiiy of Qiicago from 1929 to I94.S, had a further impact on the curriculum 
structure of higher education bv attempting to combine the last twoyeai s of secondaiy school w ith the first twxi years 
ot college. Students were admitted to C()llege prior to graduating trom high school and were allowed to proceed 
through college as fast as they could pass their proficienev examinations. Courses, credit hours, and other 
requirements were replaced with the student's pertormance on these examinations (Hoffman, 1974, 9). 

flic greatest impact on the higher education community occurred immediatel) alter World War II because of 
the tremendous increase in tlie number ot students attending college. In order to provide access for these 
students, a number of institutions designed plans that integrated the summer semester into a yccU*-round 
curriculum schedule or allowed students to cany heav ier courseloads to reduce the total semesters of study 
(Memhert, 1974, 14-15). 

Once the Vietnam War ended, the changing workforce, the increasing maturity of students, the increasing 
duplication of couisework, and the increasing cost of education were cited as reasons for the pressure to again 
modify the educational delivery system. Past efforts to change the curriculum structure and the time of degree 
completion were revisited and new ideas were developed to shorten the time of degree completion. The most 
commonly used methods included early admission of high school students, competency evaluation, time 
reduction, testing and assessment, better high school to college articulation, and a revision of degree 
requirements. Testing and assessment were particularly popular methods because they allowed students to be 
awarded credit for acquired knowledge. Advanced Placement (AP) and the College Level Examination 
Program (CLEP) were developed in the 1950s and were used nationwide to help thousands of high school 
students receive advanced standing in eollege (Meinhert, 1974, 35-3bi. 

Experiences with Students 

While the evitlence of histoiy suggests tlial external mfluences do af fect timely degree completion, the views 
of current students on this matter are instructive. In a questionnaire using both open and closed questions, 
circulated to a random sample of students at Western Illinois University, 669r of the respondents affirmed the 
belief that one could complete a degree in fewer than four years. Juniors and seniors tended to agree more 
strongly with this perception than did freshmen and sophomores. When asked if they would want to graduate 
in fewer than four years if it involved a more rigorous curriculum, approximately 50^ of the sample group 
indicated that they would. Even when the issue of extracurricular activities was raised, a surprising 499^ of the 
students said they wmilci be willing to sacrifice these activities il they could finish their degree in less time. 
iWiiihuhn, 1995, 18). 

(liven these perceptions of students, it was necessary to determine if students were aware of existing fast-track 
options. With regard to advanced placement, only 1 of the respondents indicated that they had received credit 
bv taking such courses. Similarly, only a limited number of students indicated hav ing taken advantage of CLEP 
testing as a method ot earning college credit. W hile 429r of the students knew they could earn credit by taking 
CI.E.P exams, only 1 2^} of them had ever taken such an exam, A significant number of students were under the 
impression that it was not worth the attempt at taking the exam since the exams were perceived to be quite 
challenging and often difficult to pass ( Wiuhuhn, 1995, 19). 
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Finally, the respondents were asked to describe the greatest barrier they had experienced to timely degree 
completion. All in all. the students came up with 36 different barriers hindering their successful completion of 
a degree in four years or less. While there were a numbei of diverse and unique responses, some of the more 
common barriers included lack of courses offered by departments, change of curriculum, and the lack of 
knowledge about the options available. A significant number of students also mentioned limited financial 
assistance for summer school, poor advisem.ent, and faculty opposition to fast-track curricular options 
(Witihuhn, 20). 



Action Strategies for Promoting Timely Degree Completion 

Ciiven the fiKus of this study and presentation to identify barriers preventing students from finishing their 
degrees more quickly, it is appropriate to present strategies for overcomiiig the barriers. While some of these 
recommendations may be more pertinent to a given institution or individuals than are others, the following 
suggestions represent options that can be accH)mplished with minimum expenditure of resources and without 
diminishing program quality. 

♦ institutional Agenda 

— LNe brochures, fivers, and other information pieces to promote CLEF. AP, independent study, and 
proficiency options at your university. 

— Encourage gifted high school seniors to enroll in introductory community college or university 
courses. 

— Design college catalogs, brochures, and scheduling materials to be consumer-friendly. 

— Address issues and needs that arise concerning financial aid such as scholarships, tuition waivers, 
and grants. 

— Counsel parents on the financial advantages of a timely degree completion. 

Promote a consumer-centered focus in the advertisement, counseling, instruction, pre-admission 
recruitment, orientation, and retention activities. 

♦ Counselor Agenda 

— Promote advanced placement options with interested students. 

- Participate in counselor training sessions and other activities for update of current information such 
as registration procedures, program changes, and new course offerings. 

Assist students with satisfaction of deadlines of scheduling, testing, and matriculation issues. 

♦ Faculty Agenda 

— Design curricular tracks that w ill allow' students to finish their degrees in four years or less. 

— Adv ise and encourage disciplined and motivated students to finish theirdegree in a timely manner. 
Make the student central to your course deliverv. 

Develop outcome based testing to ensure that life experiences and pre- learned competencies are 
rewarded. 

♦ Student Agenda 

.Attend career placement sessions or testing that will narrow selection of career options. 

- Meet with advisers and academic personnel on a regular basis, 
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BaiaiKc \mir academic schedule uilli social aciiMlies lo pre\em academic stress and buriuuil. 
C\ur\ the mauimim course h>ad allovved b\ sour j:rade point a\erace. 

Inqiue about options such as C'l.bl^ and AP as early as possible 
A\(-id chanein^^ sour curriculum alter stmr sophoiiK^rc sear. 



Conclusion 

Tlie aulhiu s arc eons iiiccil that adeciec need not take more than lour scars lor a student enrolled rull-timc. The 
stratcgicsdcscribcd can assist institutions seeking to promote tiniels degree compleiiiui to do so. While it is true 
that students Indus mas e\pei ience barriei s hmdenng tiniels degree completion, these harriers can be reniosed 
il the appropriate actions are taken. Our study has stroiigls supported the conclusion that it is possible tor any 
traditional student to l inisii college m a timcls lashion. I liere arc scs eral steps a unisersits or college can take 
to assist students \s ho are comniittcd to succeeding m college and graduating in a timcls manner. This session 
will help to make these strategics dearer. 
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Truth in Nurture: 
Assessing the Institution’s 
Critical Thinking Commitment 



Paul Grawe 
Robin Jaeckie Grawe 



Duririi: ihc academic vear. a group ol ten professors at Winona Stale University received grants from 

the Bush Foundation and from Winona Stale University to undertake a major assessment of critical thinking at 
VVSU. Hvenlually. the two major grants were supplemented by several smaller grants from Winona-area 
businesses and granls-in-kmd fron a number of departments and offices at Winona Slate University, And 
ullimatelv. the assessment focused on a total of 290 critical thinking dimensions, far more than the number in 
an\ prior model considered in the design. 

Assumptions of the Assessment— Why so many Aspects of Critical Thinking? 

Behind the development of the Critical Thinking Inventory (CTI) questionnaire was the assumption that 
"critical thinking" is not easily defined as a relative few thinking techniques to be taught by any single 
department. This.t>I course, runs ct>unler to many departments' self-concepts, '‘Critical thinking," for example, 
is olien thought to deal with inductive and deductive reasoning, with enlhymemes and syllogisms, all of which 
may be covered in depth in a course in h)gic or somewhat more summarily in a communications or composition 
course as the "thought" component of public speaking or of good writing. Yet. when we asked adv ice from the 
business community, the enthusiastic response was. "Oh yes. we do critical thinking all the lime: it is our 
business!" *folh>wed by a list of problem-solving skills, none of which could be considered a component of 
logic. Incidentally, when we finally tested the 290 ihinkingdimensions within the entire WSU faculty, we found 
the faculty in little more agreement w ith itself about what constitutes priority critical thinking than we found 
between humanities departments and the business community. 

Circularity in the Present, Popularized Critical Thinking “Debate” 

Ouraliempl to compile a rapidly expanding list of critical ihinkingdimensions thus became a commentary on 
the critical thinking "debate" currently raging in the United Stales, '‘Debate" is in quotes precisely because the 
populari/ed version is either non-existent or bogus. Instead of a debate, there is a general societal amcensus 
that higher education cannot aff ord to be an education about faclsoreven about practical skills. Instead, because 
of a perceived rapid expansion of knowledge, education must focus on leaching thinking, especially higher 
levels of thinking that we compliment with the adjective "critical," 

The complaint that American higher education is not doing the job of teaching students to think well may hav 
begun in the business community or elsewhere, but paradoxically, the condemnation is easily accepted wiihi 
academic circles. We as academics, after all. got into the business precisely because we liked to think, 
particularly to think higher and bigger thoughts. So when accused of not teaching thinking well, we are cut to 
the quick hut inwardly pleased that sometme cares that we teach the thinking we always wanted to deal with. 
So we return to our classrooms rcmvigoralcd to do a belter, more enthusiastic job of leaching critical thinking. 

Of course, by "critical thinking" wc mean exactly whai wo thought wchad been leaching all along. We just need 
to be im»re cnthu>lasiic about it. And so chemists among us do a more sincere and fervent job of teaching the 
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ihinKing skills that make for good chemists, the philosophers wax eloquent leaching the skills of logic, the 
communications faculties renew their zeal for teaching the thinking skills necessary to consistently reach 
audiences, and the business professors get all the more explicit about the rationality of organizing a profitable 
modern business. And not infrequently, we all get together in the faculty lounge and deplore the fact that the 
university isn't prepiiring students to think better— by which we mean, of course, to think more critically with 
the kinds of skills we ourselves prioritize in our own teaching. 



Integrity, Truth, and Nurture 



Is there any alternative to the current "critical thinking debate" as this kind of a ciicular, tautological exercise 
III futility and feeling good about ourselves ? We believe there is. The first step out ot circularity is the recognition 
that *\Titical thinking" is a huge set of thinking skills that normally must be learned somewhat separately but 
must be successfully employed in combination. The CTI's 290 dimensions are an indication of that immensity. 
nt)t a definition of its full range. 

Second, we believe that academic faculties must learn to respect the/f^// mn^e of critical thinking concepts, not 
just their own discipline's range or even their college's range within the larger university. If the chemistry 
department treats with contempt the thinking skills typically taught in English and English treats with equal 
disdain the thinking skills taught in chemistry, then we are seriously belittling the nature of higher thought to 
ourselves and giving our students reason to choose self-serving sides rather than to become educated to navigate 
an uncertain future with fully operative minds. 



Third, we believe that, having recognized and respected a huge corpus ot critical thinking skills, academic 
communities are then capable of recognizing the "critical thinking truth or truths ot iluit community. The 
important truths are the truths oi nurture. We are in the business of nurturing — developing, growing — thought, 
or we iuen’t in the business with integrity. But once we recognize how much thought we are responsible (or, 
it is obvious that none of us can do it all. So any institution, any college within any university, any department, 
or any instructor ultimately can do no more than nurture some small number of aspects of critical thinking. 

And to do that part of the nurturing business honestly in the face of an increasingly distrustful polity, we need 
some clear measuring tools to show what we are about —what we are in fact nurturing and how' w ell we are going 
about it. 

\V c need (his measuring, first, to keep us out of circularity and into strateities of teaching better. We also need 
this nurturing measurement in order to respond to public scrutiny with integrity. 

In this context, the inspiration for the CTI is largely the impetus of WSU President Darrell Krueger, who has 
argued from many national platforms that we in education, especially public higher education, must recognize 
that "what is measured is what is valued: what is valued is what is funded." If we cannot tell parents— whose 
lives have been devoted since the infancy of their children to raising funds for their children's higher 
education — w hat it is in thinking that we will be growing in their children and by what methods we intend to 
achieve that growth, we cannot be surprised if parents see colleges only as expensive ways to buy union cards 
to professional employment. If we in public education cannot tell legislators what kinds of thinking our students 
are learning to do more of and how we are getting them to do more, then legislatures will lean increasingly toward 
the public's Jaundiced view of our endeavors. 



Developing an Honest institutional Profile of Thought 



Tlic CTI was eventually administered to better than 120 students representing a random cross-sample of the 
University, For each critical thinking dimension, students were asked to indicate how often on a 1 (Very Often) 
to (Never) scale they had engaged in that particular type of thinking in the last 12 months. 
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Ann)ng other liiila, students also indicated three key nurture correlates; 



♦ their grade point averages 

♦ their class level (from first -year to senior), 

♦ their personal satisfaction with themselves academically as a composite of five affective questions. 



It was then possible to establish for each of the 290 critical thinking dimensions the mathematical relationship 
between the dimension and each of the nurture correlates. We would argue that these three correlations are each 



measures of nurture: 

♦ the nurture of thought indicated by higher grade point average for those who do more of the thinking 
dimension. 

♦ the nurture of thought indicated by increased use as the student nears graduation, 

♦ the nunure of thought indicated by increased personal academic satisfaction for those w ho do more of 
the thinking dimension. 

It is important to note that we are not arguing that the absolute level of thinking for any dimension is a nurture. 
For any particular dimension, it may easily be that Harvard has a much higher absolute level of thinking than 
Winona State, though probably some other dimensions go in the opposite direction. In neither case does this 
show anything directly about nurture. Harvard self-selects certain kinds of students, and so does Winona State. 
And in the self-selection, there is every reason to believe that a student body inherently does some kinds of 
thinking more and some kinds of thinking less. That is neither to Harvard’s credit as a teaching institution nor 
to WSU’s as a teaching institution. As leaching institutions, we must have the integrity to ask, what skills are 
w e leaching to be more employed and by what means are we so leaching. The Three Nurtures, mentioned above 
provide a telling profile of what an institution dedicated to leaching is really accomplishing. 
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Collaboration Between General 
Education and the Major 



David Chattin 
John Nichols 



Perspective 

Just as Copernicus rcvolmioni/cd Ihe geocentric system intt> a heliocentric one. we ask the reader to consider 
the possibility ot a “Copernican Revolution’* in higher education, the result of which would he to see general 
education, not the major, as the center of gravity of the undergraduate experience. The major, the minor, and 
electives, then, would orbit around general education as the most massive and the coherence-causing body in 
the academic system. 

Several distinct lines of reasoning converge on this Copern ican way of seeing things. We like, first of all. 
Aristotle’s notion of an "architectonic” science (for him it was Politics), one that brings into coherence the 
contributions to the good life of the more particular sciences, just as the architect harmonizes the work of 
different artisans into a meaningful whole. There is also Cardinal New man's image of a liberal education where 
students live among "practitioners of all the disciplines.” each of which is partial and abstract in itself. In the 
university setting, these disciplines come together to "balance, complete, and correct” one another and (more 
positively) to “support, rely on, and aid" each other. 

More recently . Joseph Kockelmans of Penn State has w ritten about the “traiisdisciplinary" function of general 
education in knitting together the meaning that the separate disciplines have created out of the vast repertoire 
of human experience. And Paul Hirst, a British philosopher of education, in defining liberal education as 
essentially a "comprehensive" approach to the human task of making meaning, requires that a liberal education 
consist of mast e ring, on a generalist 'sand not a specialist's level, every one of the seven principal intentionahties 
(ways of knowing) that he identifies. 

What all of these people have in mind coalesces around our metaphor of a Copernican Revolution. A 
substantive, coherent, and coherence-generating general education program has the mass and the force to keep 
all the other parts of the undergraduate curriculum from becoming "exorbitant” (Newman), that is, from going 
off on their own tangent and creating a self-centered and one-sided world of meaning cut oft Irom dimensions 
of human experience that are missed by such a concentration on one intent lonality. 

A second request that we make of the reader is to adopt, in all that follows, the point of view that the student 
has on the undergraduate curriculum. For students, in this Copernican sy stem, there are two principal elements, 
general education and the major, the first because this is how the college they ' ve chosen to attend strives to attain 
Its mission w ith all of its students, and the second because this is how students have chosen to prepare themselves 
for life after college. Now the question we want to investigate is: “What will result for student growth and 
development, if these two principal components of every student's one and only undergraduate experience work 
together deliberately and systematically, and not just accidentally and serendipilously. throughout all eight 
semesters Can general education and twenty -some majors not just co-ex ist more or less peacefully on the same 
campus but truly co-labor at student development 

The College’s Core Curriculum 

Saint Joseph's College in Rensselaer, Indtiina. has a great aiKantage in undertaking sueh a pmiccl. because it 
has had a well-established 4Vsemesier-hour Core program in operation since li,ach ol the semester 
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segments of this Core, all of which are required of all students, is designed and taught by a team ot faculty from 
up to six or seven different disciplines, so that a good two-thirds of the full-time faculty are involved in Core 
in any given semester, A brief sketch of the parts of Core is as follows: 



' ebre 




Credits ^ . . | 


Core 1 


Contemporary America 


.6 credits . '•*; 


Core 2 


The Modern World 


6 credits 


Core 3 


The Roots of Western Civilization 


6 credits 


Core 4 


The Christian Impact on Western Civilization 


6 credits 


Cores 5-6 


Humanity in the Universe 


2x3 credits 


Cores 7-8 


Intercultural Studies 


2x3 credits 


Core 9 


Toward a Christian Humanism 


6 credits 


Core 10 


Christianity & the Contemporary World 


3 credits 



The first four parts of Core (freshman and sophomore years) have a chronological principle of organization, the 
next four Core segments are thematically organized (junior year), and the senior year (Cores 9 and 10) is 
explicitly integrative in its structure and purpose. 

Over the years that the program has been in operation, the faculty has come to agree on a set of six goals for Core 
over its eight semesters. Each Core segment gives varying degrees of emphasis to the different goals depending 
on where a segment comes in the progression from freshman to senior year and on the focus of its content. All 
ten of the Cores work on cognitive and communication skills development and create academic community, AH 
of them likewise emphasize the valuing dimension of the readings and issues that are discussed. Roughly half 
are more explicitly religious and Christian in such discussions. Finally, the interdisciplinary and integrative 
goals of the program receive increasingly intense emphasis as students enter their junior and senior years. This 
occurs because the students are more experienced in Core and also because they have by then learned how to 
make sense of the w orld via the intentionality of their major — which they started in the first semester of their 
freshman year! And this is precisely the realization that prompted the project we wish to present. 



Our FIPSE Project 

Fortunately, we were able to convince several program officers at FIPSE that this was the next "neat idea for 
American higher education to investigate. After years of general education reform and more recent efforts at 
re-formulating the major (particularly by AAC&U) in separate projects, shouldn't the two parts be brought 
together? This notion is particularly appealing, if you take the student point of view on the undergraduate 
curriculum. So we got a grant of about $147,000 over three years to develop and implement this idea. 

Our project worked w ith four to six departments each year, and in that way we covered about 909^^ of the students 
with a declared major and 45 out of 50 full-time faculty. The departments involved were the following: 

♦ 1993-94-Communicutions. Education. History. Psychology 

♦ 1994-95-English. Management. Marketing. Mathematics. Philosophy & Religion. Political Science 
4 1995-9h-Accouniing-Finance. Biology. Chemistry. Music. Sociology St Human Services. 

S£ 
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The overall goal of the project, to establish collaboration between the Core Curriculum and the majors offered 
by the College (over all eight semesters ), was specified into five objectives to guide the work ot each department: 

♦ develop an eight-semester plan tor the major, distinguishing courses into introductory, intermediate, 
and advanced; 

♦ specify learning outcomes by level (#1 ). for certain key courses, or even for each course; 

♦ work out ways of assessing attainment of those outcomes by means of special!}' designed course 
assignments, critical point performances, or external measures; 

♦ determine what the department contributes TO the Core Curriculum ( what should every graduate from 
the College know about this discipline'.’); and 

♦ decide specifically what skills and content the department will make use of FROM the Core Curriculum 
as students progress through the major. 



Accomplishments 

The most important thing that was accomplished by this project — BY FARl — was a shared vision ot the 
complementarity between the Core program and the majors, coupled with a common commitment to an ethos 
of collaboration. This accomplishment's intangible, and certainly difficult to measure systematically, but we 
can point to numerous behavioral maniteslalions ot this spirit. 

Some departments have changed writing assignments in their freshman courses, so that they reinforce the skills 
development work in Cores 1 and 2 (summaries, position papers). The progressive bibliographical assignments 
in Cores I to 4 (periodicals, stacks, reference room, all three sources) have also been synchronized with research 
expectations in major courses. In the Core writing program, professors give students the leeway to select a paper 
format that is most appropriate to their major, provided they maintain consistency. 

Content played a role in the collaborations too. Both English and History rely on the Core program to cover 
certain areas of the world (e.g., literature in foreign languages) and certain time periods (the ancient world), so 
that the list oi departmental course offerings can be trimmed. Some prt -grams count parts of Core for external 
accrediting purposes. And some departments owe a large portion of their reason for being in the College to the 
role that they play in Core (philosophy, religion. English, history). But the department that caught on the best 
to the whole spirit of the project was Communications, because they actually specified the level of Core that 
their majors had to complete as a prerequisite for each of their intermediate and advanced courses. By requiring 
Core segments as prerequisites, they knew they could presume certain content and a particular level of skill 
development on the part of everyone enrolled in the class. 

Some departments were motivated by the project to discover things that they ought to be contributing to tlie growth 
and development of all students at the College; the math department is developing ways to enhance quantitative 
reasoning skills for all students through the Core; Music is reworking its contributions to Core lectures; and the 
Commerce Division has made the delightful discovery that its knowledge about and expertise on issues of the 
contemporary world are very much needed and welcomed by their colleagues in other disciplines. 



Assossment 

Because of the lengthy series of federal and foundation grants that the Core Curriculum has attracted to the College 
(more than $4 million since 1976). tlic institution has acquired considerable expertise in assessing its general 
educatim program. CA AP has proven useful, when funding is available to pay its price. The tried and true instrument 
with a national data bank that hius been the most enlightening is Bob Pace's CSEQ (College Student Expenences 
Questionnaire ). We have used this instrument every other year since 1 980 and find it extremely informative, both at 
the item and at the measure levels. We have also constructed a "values inventory" for ourselves using the OPl and 
the CPI as guidelines. With our attunement to student progress over eight semesters in this project, however, we have 
also gone back to some earlier studies of "what happens to sludenLs as they progress through Core? by means of 
stmetured individual interviews and focus groups (e.g.. what do senior biology-chemisuy majors see as the strengths 
and weaknesses of Core'’ ). And from time to time, we do a fun. "snapshoC assessment: for example, ask seniors to 
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vuilc down whai they see as the “top ten " events in the evolution of the world, ilien see how many of them are pre- 
twentieth ccnluiy and outside America and Europe. 

A tremendous amount ot'progress. how e\ er. was made during this pro jecl in assessi ng student academic achievement 
in ihc major. Our English department, for example, produced a wondeiful (and assessable) descripti\e statement of 
w hat the graduate from their program ought to know and be able to do. Philosophy discovered that, once they had 
assigned courses to one of the three levels, they could rather easily describe the performances they w ould want to see 
in student papers in each course. And the Political Science group produced the exempkuy document for the whole 
project in terms of brevity, accuracy, coverage of all five objectives, and integrity of the major. 

But the biggest problems with assessment concern building it right into the work of the courses themselves, so 
that faculty will see it as integral to the task of teaching (and learning). Our best product in this regard came from 
our psy chology department. Their stroke of genius was to construct a four-by-four matrix that focuses on four 
critical skills (related to content, of course) and four key courses (one in each year of the major). The four skills 
were selected on the basis of w hat a psychology graduate ought to know and be able to do. and the four courses 
were chosen (out of fourteen in the major) as critical points in either the student's progress in developing a skill 
or the student's moving into a different area of psychology requiring different skills. 

Conclusion 

Somewhere, way hack near the beginning of this essay, we asked “what can happen for student growth and 
development, if we get general education and the major to work together?” Before closing, we'd like to translate 
that vague question into one that is answerable on the basis of empirical data. Bob Pace's 1990 monograph on 
the C'SEQ. The Lhuier^rathunes. analyzed all of the data accumulated from the CSHQ ov er the twenty-some 
years of its use according to fourcategoriesof in si i tut ions, among which were selective and general liberal arts 
institutions (SLA's and GLA's). And he painstakingly demonstrated how the SLA's showed up as “the best of 
all the types of institutions" in the C.SEQ data. 

Now Saint Joseph's College is clearly a GL A instil utio^ . how ever you want todefine that category'. But there me stniie 
measures on the CSEQ (for example, gain in writing skills, ability to work in a team situation, analytical thinking) 
on which our outcomes equal or exceed those of the SLA's. And there are several other measures where there is w hat 
we judge to be a “sunnounlable" gap between our scores and the SLA scores. Therefore, we have formulated as a 
testable hypothesis for this project that successful and full implementation ofcollaboralion between general education 
and the major w ill achieve SLA- level results on the CSEQ al a GLA institution. 

Another measure of the success of this project is behavioral andean be verified via observation and interviews. 
By the lime our .students are seniors and gel involved in the job search, they will have been through six or seven 
semesters of this collaborative curriculum: al least this will be the case in 1998 and beyond. As a result, they 
should of their (wvn accord (that is, automatically and spontaneously) use the Core Curriculum in their resumes 
and job interviews as their “differential adv aiilage” in the job market. Graduating seniors ought to be aware of 
their general education Core as the center of the coherence that they experience in their worldview , a coherence 
that is far from static but functions dy namically as the vamdilion of possibility for connecting know ledge across 
disciplinary borders. 

Of course what we really want t(^ “come out” of this project is far more than data on the CSEQ and an awareness 
of coherence on the part of seniors. We want students to be both incipient experts in one way of knowing (their 
ma)ors)and also to be able lobring to bear on the issue al hand relevant perspectives and content from a plurality 
of other disciplines — and do it in a way that respects the methods and criteria of evidence of those other fields. 
To pul it in the Copcrnican terms with w hich we started this essay, we expect graduates to have an intellectual 
stance that incorporates both special i/aln mi and the integration of multiple perspectives, because that has been 
their academic culture throughout the eight semesters of the undergraduate experience. 
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Designing and Measuring 
Generai Education: 

A Modei for Deveioping and Teaching a 
Core Across the Curriculum 



Guy Altieri 
Patricia Marvelli Cygnar 



Introduction 

The reports generated by the Association ot American Colleges (Integhty in the College Curriculum, 1985), 
the National Endowment for the Humanities {To Rec laim a Legacy, Bennet, 1984), and the National Institute 
of Education {Involvement in Learning, 1984) are in combination generally credited for giving reason for and 
shaping the discussions that have lead many campuses to change their curricula. Fueled by these debates, the 
six regional higher education accrediting associations exerted increasing influence for core curriculum reform. 
Additionally, in recent years, most state departments of education have expanded the emphasis they place on 
the need for a strong and relevant body of required general education in undergraduate degree programs. 

In response to this well documented movement, many colleges and universities have changed their general 
education requirements. They have done this by both expanding the core and making the specific components 
more defined and more relevant to the demands students will face after their college years. 

Diane Halpern and others have written about the changing college classrooms ot today and how the time has 
come to establish a "culture of evidence" for improving teaching and learning (1994), The systematic 
institutional assessment of student outcomes has over the last tew decades moved trom being a good idea to 
becoming an expected practice at all levels of education. This relatively nevv emphasis on the assessment of 
student learning outcomes has also added interest and necessity to better define and accomplish general 
education in undergraduate programs. 

It is not surprising that the curriculum reform movement also has taken root in community colleges. They have 
in large numbers joined the other sectors of education to review and analyze their curricular structures and 
specific general education degree requirements. Community Colleges, however, have taken on the challenge 
with a special apprehension. For them, the task has been especially difficult given the diversity of their student 
populations and the wide variation in their curricula. They have had to find ways to strengthen the "core," 
without undermining the specialty components of many two-year occupational degree tracks, most of w'hich 
include a total of only 18 to 20 courses. 

At Washtenaw Community College (WCC) in Ami Arbor, Michigan, this problem has been addressed by using 
an innovative approach that directly serves to develop a strong core of "common learnings" in a cross- 
disciplinary manner. The WCC core not only provides students with the needed specialty study in their chosen 
field, but also enhances faculty cross-curricular knowledge and perspectives, and provides the College with a 
unique curriculum model that integrates aspects of general and occupational education. This article provides 
a description of that model and reports on how WCC is now teaching and planning to improve its core across 
the cuiriculum. 
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WCC Curriculum Challenge 

Washlenaw Community College was founded in I %6 as a comprehensive comnumi(> college with a special mission 
in career or occupational education. Like many comnuinily colleges born in the 196l)'s, it grew substantially in its 
first thirty years, increasing to !0,(X)0 credit students spanning 74 programs ns of Fall 1 995. Employer specified, job 
related. (Kcu pat ional courses dominate the content of most of WCC' s degree programs. Required general education, 
although the specific requirements vai’ied greatly among various program areas, was historically only minimally 
present at the institutional level. In fact, up until Fall of 199.^, the only institutionally required general education 
courses were English writing and political science. 

Recognizing the need to strengthen its core curriculum requirements, and prompted by the North Central 
Association's (NCA) new accreditation requirements and criteria (NC'A, 1 994), the faculty at Washtenaw engaged 
in a two-year project to create a new model for meeting the general education needs lor future associate degree 
students. The goal was to find a solution that met five criteria: 

♦ the expectations of the regional accreditation bodv (NCA) and various program accreditation groups; 

♦ the faculty's beliefs on the qualities that students will most need, regardless of their program area, in order 
to live and work effectively in the twenty-first century; 

♦ the faculty's desire to retain program design Hexibilitv within departments, and to avoid a required set of 
courses or distribution requirements; 

♦ flexibility of course selection by students so that they could still pursue a “Cieneral Studies Degree" to meet 
their interests and educational objectives; and 

♦ the desire of the administration and the governing hom'd to see the general education component 
strengthened in a cost-effective manner that was student centered, and also responsive to the educational 
needs of the serv ice community. 

All five of these factors contributed to shaping a "core" solution. Each influenced the core in different ways, hi the 
end, all the criteria were met in a way that worked for Washtenaw, but the challenge was substantial. 



A Core Developed by All Faculty for All Students 

Lead by the efforts of a 16 person ( I I facull> and five administrators) core curriculum committee, the WCC 
faculty spent the 1 9K9-90 and 1990-9 1 academic vears rev iew ing and debating the merits of traditional general 
education models, as well as innovative proposals to address the task in a non-lradilional fashion. The 
commonly used approaches that cither establish distribution requirements or construct a series of courses 
required of all degree students were reviewed as part of the study process. These traditional approaches t(i core 
learnings were tested, yet broadly rejected by the faculty. In particular, many faculty expressed dissatisfaction 
with the conventional approach of reducing the number of program specially courses to "make room' for the 
expanded core. Most felt a belter approach could be created. 

In the end, WCC did find a belter approach. .Although the traditional academic lernlories and departmental 
workload interests played a large role in the deliberaticms. the predominant thinking was that general education 
is most effective when taught in a cross-disciplinary fashion. It was expected to effectively work with a diverse 
curriculum and student body, and also secure widespread faculty acceptance, but most importantly, faculty 
commitment to teach the common learnings across the full curriculum. After much study and debate, the College 
chose to express the curriculum ideal of seeing the unity of knowledge and the value of core leiU'nings being 
taught in many subject areas, preferably in an applied fashion. Similarly ideal was the desire to have all the 
faculty specify, develop, and deliver the core. For most of the general education learnings, they became 
embedded in career education or specialty liberal arts courses. Ccmsequently . by leaching the core across the 
curriculum, WCC chose to make the core extremely relev an i for all faculty and iur every degree smdeni, 
regardless of his/her program, area of interest, and/or concentration. 
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The decision to make the Washtenaw Core a series of learning elements that could be taught within many different 
subject areas promoted much informal faculty professional development, Through dialog, each faculty member had 
the opportunity to enhance his/her cross disciplinary knowledge, as well as expand their appreciation for the 
work of their colleagues. Many intense debates occurred during this time over the descriptions and levels of the 
core elements. The end result was a core curriculum model that provides all the faculty the opportunity to 
develop and leach the common learnings in a manner that provides valuable applications for students in every 
program area, 



Description of the Core 

Washtenaw's Core Curriculum is made up of twenty-four core elements that are clustered into eight categories: 
four skills categories and four content categories. (See Table A on the following page for the twenty-four 
dements, ) The skills categories are commuiiicalioii, critical thinking, mathematics, and computer literacy. The 
know ledge categories are art and humanities, natural science, technology, and social sciences. These are typical 
categories for a post-secondary core that is meant to cover the skills and knowledge required for success in the 
workplace or to support further formal educational attainment. What is not typical is the way in which the core 
is delivered, 

WCC's Core Curriculum focuses on the specific skills and content that associate degree graduates must 
demonstrate, rather than ‘he traditional set of course distribution requirements. This approach allow s core 
competencies to be included in many courses from across the curriculum. It does not limit particular core 
elements to a discipline area. For example, a core element for math skills may be included in a radiography 
course, a psychology course, a math course, or other courses, as long as the course developers demonstrate 
through acceptable documentation that the required core math skills w ill he laughl and learned in the course. 

Although many programs still have prerequisites and program requirements for support courses from other 
discipline areas, this model promotes the combining of core competencies with the specially competencies. This 
is accomplished through cross-curricular offerings that leach core skills in an applied manner related to the 
student’s major. The approach lends to blur the distinction between occupational education and general 
education, integrating the two into courses that have both occupational and general education functions. Since 
the Core was implemented, most of the College’s associate degree programs have included some cross 
curricular courses of this type. The faculty in several program areas have done extensive work to meet core 
curriculum elements in this way. For example, the Culinary Arts Program meets math elements in eight of the 
culinary arts specially courses and w riling elements in two specially courses. In addition, students are required 
to lake one course each from the Math and English Writing departments. This gives students a general 
background in math and writing skills and plenty of practice in applying these skills to the culinary arts field. 



Lessons Learned and Advice for Others 

Few curricular endeavors on a college campus are as challenging and rewarding as is the creation of new general 
education requirements. In one formoranolher. this type of activity touches everyone in a significant way. The 
curricular essence of an institution is clearly revealed by what it declares to be the core requirements for 
graduation. For those colleges who successfully navigate a major change in general education, the lessons 
learned are powerful and should be shared w ilh others. The W'CC experience, perhaps unique in more w ay s than 
not. does reveal, nonetheless, some salient lessons. .Sharing these could help other colleges, especially 
community tir technical colleges with strong, dominant career education programs, to develop a core in a value 
added fashion. Five distinct points of advice can be drawn from the W'ashtenaw experience. These are suggested 
guidelines for others who desire to develop a strong core curri 'ulum that is designed to be taught and learned 
in contextual fashion, and is firmly based on broad faculty involvement and support. They arc offered here in 
priority order: 



4 Faculty and student involvement ventral 
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Washtenaw’s Required Core Elements for 
All Associate Degree Programs 


1 . SKILLS 


/A CONTENT 


A. Communication 


A. Arts and Humanities 


1. To read and listen in a critical and perceptive 


13. To be aware of the artistic experience in personal 


way; to speak in an organized, clear, and eifec- 


and cultural enrichment, growth, and communi- 


tive manner. 


cation. 


2. To use information sources and information 


14. To be aware of the nature and variety of the 


gathering tectiniques: to cite sources when pro* 


human experience through the methods and 


ducing written communications. 


applications of the humanities. 


3. To develop, organize, and express thoughts in 


B. Natural Sciences 


writing using standard English. 




15. To understand the basic principles of scientific 


— - - 


inquiry. 


B. i.Aathematics 


16 To have a knowledge of basic human biological 
principles, including those related to wellness. 


4. To apply basic mathematics through the level of 




elementary algebra 


17 To understand the basic principles of the natural 
sciences, and their relationship to the environment 


5. To represent and solve problems using math- 


1 


ematic.il techniques 


C. Technology 


6. To interpret elementary descriptive statistics 


18. To understand the basic principles and applica- 
tions of technology. 


_ 


19. To understand the principle of integrating tech- 


C. Critical Thinking 


nological elements into systems 


7 Tn comprehend and use concepts and ideas 


20. To understand the relationship of technology to 
individuals, society, and the environment. 


8. To develop, express, test, and evaluate ideas 


D. Social Sciences 


9 To analyze problems, develop solutions, and 




evaluate results in a clear, logical, and consis- 


21. To understand the methods and applications of 


tent manner. 


the social sciences in exploring the dynamics of 
human behavior 


to To distinguish between fact and opinion; to 




recognize biases and fallacies in reasoning. 


22. To understand those principles and values, in- 
cluding individual rights and civic responsibili- 





ties. which maintain and enhance democracy 
and freedom in a pluralistic society. 


D. Computer Literacy 


23. To have a working knowledge of the history. 


11. To use computer systems to achieve profes- 


structure, and function of American social, politi- 


sional. educational, and personal objectives. 


cal. and economic institutions 


12 To apply the protocols of computer use and 


24 To be aware of the contemporary global commu- 


respect tiie legal and other rights of individuals 


nity, especially its geographical, cultural, eco- 
nomic. and hislo' cal dimensions. 


or organizations. 



o 
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♦ BuiM 1‘rom a strong syllabi system 

♦ Roengni/e the fluid nature of the core 

♦ Remain llcxible and help Imd solutions 

♦ Take lull advantage ol the teehnologv 

Summary 

This presentation niters a description and analysis ol one college's experience in strengthening its core 
currieulumtomeet laculty. student, and community needs. This case is especially relevant to colleges with large 
numbers oroccupaiional programs that want to provide students with their needed career specialty study, along 
with a strong C(^re of general education that does not require the redirection of large numbers of credits or 
courses. It also demonstrates how a college can design and teach a core across the entire curriculum in a way 
that enhances faculty communication and cross curricular knowledge. The Washtenaw circumstances were 
somewhat unique, bul there is much here that could be used by other institutions to meet their general education 
challenges. Most importantly, others are advised to keep the process primarily faculty based and student 
centered, build from a strong course syllabi system, design flexibility and growth capacity into the model, and 
Use technology vehicles as devices to both design and communicate the specifics. 

The V/ashtenaw Core C'urnculum w as created to be useful, appropriate, relevant, and flexible. It was developed 
by the faculty, but was intended U) locus on specified student learning. It is unconventional in design, but very 
conventional in purpose It I its one college's view of the curriculum demands of today, yet it also has a design 
capable of transforming the specific core elements to meet tomorrow's needs. Nonetheless, its two most 
important values are; ( 1 ) it is taught and learned across the curriculum, thereby supporting the “connectedness" 
that is the reality of know ledge anti skills as well as the preferred condition between and among teachers and 
learners, and (2) it is designed to ensure that all degree students build skills and accumulate knowledge that will 
help them succeed with work and other lile endeavors, including lifelong learning. 
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General Education and 



the World of Work: 



One School’s Success at 
General Education Reform 



M, Cathy Maze 
Carla Wiggins 



Franklin University is an in dependent, not -tor- pro fit metropolitan institution serving Columbus and Central 
Ohio, The university serves approximately 5.(K)() students per year through baecalaureate programs in business, 
technology, and nursing. The University also offers a Master of Bu sine ;>s Administration. Franklin's non tradi- 
tional student population is generally interested in career-oriented education that integrates practice and theory. 
Without liberal arts major programs on which to diaw, the University's general education offerings ha\e 
historically been narrowly-defined and purely supportive in nature. In the mid- 1 980‘s, the University began 
what was to become a long-term and continuing process of general education reform, which has resulted in a 
much stronger and bi oaderoutcomes-based general education program. This program, which was approved in 
its final form by the facuitv in 1992. was the result of a collaborative project involving faculty from diverse 
disciplines, 

Defining General Education 

In response to a request from the University president, the first General Eiducation Committee (Task Force) was 
formed in 1985 to review' and revise general education requirements for all Franklin University graduates. The 
committee was composed of faculty from the business and technology programs as well as those representing 
the liberal arts. The work of this Task Force resulted in a proposal that all baccalaureate degree programs be 
required to demonstrate adequate curricular attention to each of the following ten “general education'* areas: 

♦ Logical thinking and critical analysis 

♦ Competency in listening, speaking, reading, and writing 

♦ Comprehension of quantitative data 

♦ Cimsciousness of history and cnliural heritage 

♦ Know ledge of science and scientific methods 

♦ L^nderstanding of ethics and values 

♦ Appreciation of arts and humanities 

♦ International and multiculiural perspectives 

♦ In-deplh. sequential learning in a major discipline 

♦ Personal development activities that strengthen the fitness and effectiveness of the individual 

Faculty approved this proposal unanimously. Though not couched in assessment terms at the time, eight years 
later those same areas would be synthesized Into seven general education outcomes and would form the basis 
of general education assessment at Franklin. 
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Curriculum Development 

Alter its initial gmiiiuibreakin^J! work, the membership ot the General Education Task Force changed ihoi gh 
(he representative nature of the gn>up remained intact. This second committee tociised on curriculum 
dev elopmeni, and in 1 9^)0 the FTanklin University Facult> Assembly “approved in principle" six statements that 
would guide the development of a new general education curriculum at the University, This approval ot 
concepts not yet tiilly delineated was unprecedented and demonstrated the faculty's trust in the Task Force s 
vision ot the future of general education at Franklin as well as that committee's understanding of the 
nontradiuonal student bodv and the traditional role ol genera! education at the University. Ttie si.x statements 
accepted in principle were. 



♦ Hsiablishment of a modified core system for the general education program which would include 60- 
64 credit hours approx i mate 1\ halt ot which would be required core courses and halt distribution 
electives 

♦ Retention ot a tour credit hour system 

♦ Development of three sequenced inlei disciplinary courses to be added to the general education core 

♦ Integration ot the new modified core curriculum into all degree curricula iinlesslhere were contlicls w ith 
external accrediting agencies (such special requirements were to be reviewed on a case-by-case basis) 

♦ Development by every major pre^gram ot a capstone experience allow ing students to synthesize and 
apply course work and communication skills 

♦ F!siablishnient of a standing oversight and evLilualion committee composed ot tacultv troni general 
education and major programs 

The modified core was to blend distribution and core approaches to general education. The distribution 
component leatured geneiLil education electives to be selected trom tour traditional disciplinary groups 
(science, math, social and behavior science, and humanities). Distribution courses totaled 32 credit hours or 
slightly over half of the total general education requirements. The core component was intended to ensure that 
students shared a common educatioiKil experience that emphasized communication skills, an awareness and 
understanding of cultural differences and an historical perspective. This core was deemed particularly important 
tor (he typical Franklin University student who is often returning to school after several years with transfer 
credits from a variety of institutions and whose locus is (and often has abvays been) on business or technology. 
(T)ie courses that constituted 2S hours in the general educalitni curriculum included: 

♦ C'i>llege Wriiing 

♦ .Speech 

♦ riiree Intcrdisciplmarv (Intercultural) C'ourscs 

♦ Report Writing 

♦ .Statistics 

,\ modifieil core svstem was particular!) beneficial because it ottered Jents the value ol a common 
experience but minimized the need lor extreme curricular modification. 



With the exception of thr;e externally accredited programs (Nursing. Electronic Engineering Technology, and 
Mechanical Engineering Technedogy), all degree programs accepted the modified general education core in 
toto. The three accredited programs made a concerted el lort li' incorporate most ol the new' curriculum into their 
programs within existing accreditation guidelines. All major programs also developed new chronological 
degree plans that incorporated the new general education curriculum. This w as particularly significant because 
historically Franklin students had tended to take major courses first and to delay taking basic general education 
courses until later in (heir academic careers often until the last trimesters of (heir senior Near! This was due 
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m mans cases lo students emeriiu» the iinisersiis as *\peciar' rather than degree-seeking students. Typicalls 
these students were onls interested in taking a tew specific, career-tocused ctiurses. Often students e\ entualls 
decided to gel a degree hut continued taking their majtir caiurses putting off "less inipt)rtaiit" subjects until the 
last. lisen students who entered seeking a degree often followed this same pattern. Cleneral education simpls 
was not emphasi/ed at Franklin by the students nor by the "majtM" faculty . rherefore, the mct)rporation o\ the 
new general education curriculum into chronoU)gical degree plans with a strengthened intent to "hold the line' 
was much more imjiorlani than it might first appear. 

As a result of the facull\*s acceptance oI a long-term o\ersight coninuttee, the existing Cieneral tiducalion 
C ommittee wus again reconslituied and look on the task of the de\elopmeni ol three inlerdisciplmar\ courses 
that became Inierculiural Studies ilC\S) I, ll. and 111. These courses weie designed to enhance comnuimcatuMi 
and critical thinking skills while toe using on broad historical and cross-cultural perspecti\es. College w riling 
and speech were reij Hired as prerequisites for Inierculiural Studies I. and the three courses were meant lo be taken 
sequentially. I he first two courses in the Inlerculluial Studies sequence were designed to incorporate a si^cial 
science perspeclixc wherever possible but lo primarily focus on historical information and the place and 
function of the arts in the societies co\ered. ICS III. w hich was set in the 2()ih Century, was intended to be more 
anthropological and lo be comparalixe in nature. Two di\erse world cultures were to be selected from a list of 
culture areas and compared lo CS cult lire w ithin the framework of current social institutions and arts and 
literature. To make the material co\ered more rele\aiit lo Franklin students, technologv and business were to 
be integrated wherever possible into course material, and the original inlenlion ol the general education 
committee was that the course wouki be taught b\ tacully Irom a broad range of disciplines at the I'nivcrsitv. 
These courses were first oftered on a pilot basis in Fall Trimesiei' 1^)S)1 and in the Winter and Summer Trimesters 
I W2. The entire modi lied core became effective in Fall F)92. and aiiproximaielv SS5 students have taken the 
ICS sequence since that time. Subsequent to the pilot programs, it became increasingly difficult to gel faciilts 
members from business and technologv to leach ICS courses. Those who had volunteered during the trial 
jiroccss had been members of the General Hducalion Committee, therefore Inlercultural Studies is now taught 
exclusivelv by liberal arts lacultv. Currenlly a program review of the ICS sequence is underwav under the 
direction of the general education committee and facultv governance. Once that review is completed, the 
committee will begin a broader review of the remaining core and distribution requirements and electives. 



General Education Assessment 

In preparation for the University Assessment Plan, the General Fducation Committee idenlilied seven general 
education outcomes from the original ten areas approved by the lacultv in Assessment at Franklin is 

generally porlTolio-based and course- embedded. Tlieretore. student academic achievement is measured using 
specific course assignments. Criteria are currenlly being developed for use by outside ev aluators to measure 
general education outcomes. Concurrently, specific assignments where such measurement can take place are 
being identified, modified or designed. A timetable for this process -data collection, training of a rev iew panel, 
and evaluation — has been dev eloped. Hvery effort has been made to utilize required general education cmirses 
m assessment. However, with a limited number id core courses and over 60*^^ ol our graduates iraiislerring in 
with an average ol 64 hours (many ol those m general educaliiMi areas), accommodations have had to be made. 
.Appropriate elective courses with representative student populations and high enrollment figures (World 
Religions. Fan ironmenlal Science, Sociology. Psychology. Film, and Theater) are also being used. 

To lurther lake into consideration the transfer issue and as a direct result ol the Cieneral FAlucalion Commitiec s 
elliHts and Franklin's assessment initiative, the I'mversiiy formally developed a program ol writing ami 
speaking across the curriculum as well as the assessment of some general education outcomes m all degree 
programs. FAery major program at Franklin Univ ersity has an assessment plan w ilh program specil ic i>ulcomes. 
measurable results, and assessment method> indicated. Those same degree program plans have also inclmleil 
a general education outcome related lo communication skills. They *ire also requ'red to Ikivc a least one other 
general education outcome integrated into their program and assessment plan (critical thinking, math 
competencies, histiincal and cross-cultural pei spectiv es, seienti! ic i mellunis. ami /or umlerstamlmg <4 the arts 
and humanities). Many programs have three or more general education mitcomes loi which they have taken 
partial responsibility. The "ownership” ol general educalimi by business and lechnok^gy laciilly is perhaps one 
ol oui greatest accomplishments m general education reform at Franklin I niversiiy 
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Concerns 

The paih to jioncral education relorm has ohsiousls been lonj:, and it has not been \\iihout its opponents and 
pn^hlenis. It continues to be sonic'A hat eoniroversial and b> no means arc all laculiy conipleiely saiisfied with 
the “(inished jiioducl/’ and that is^oodl Because a process has been designed and set in place to allow dirt'ereni 
consiiiuenciesii) voice their concerns and criticisms (consimclise aiidolherw ise), general education at Franklin 
continues to mature, and m the long run ue all win. 



Conclusion 

VVe have tried t(^ decide what the critical steps aiul kev characteristics ol our retorm process at Ftanklin 
I'niversitv have leallv been It isoi course adilTiciiIt decision tv) make. How ever, there are some tilings that seem 
to standout. The k>lloAing list is not meant to be all-inclusive. However, hopetull> it will provide some insights 
ii^ others struggling '.ith this same issue. 

♦ Administrative sujiport troni the Boaivl ol Trustees on down 

♦ Involvement ol as manv tacullv as possible Irom all disc,[ilme arCiis in a varietv ot roles 

♦ (icneral I 'ducal ion across ihc curriculum with iacultv ovvnerslnp 

♦ Outcomes Based Assessment and a systematic Program Review process 

♦ .\ standing. te[)rescntative Cieneial l:ducation Ovu sighl/Iivaluation Committee 



\l ( iUh\ Mii:t IS I'rnli ssni. StH itii/lit iiu\ loiul St it im \. I nntUtn I m\t iMl\. ( t'lunihus, OH. 
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Patterns of Evidence: 
Assessment of General Education 

Michael J. Reich 



The assessment ot general education outcomes is a difficult and often controversial process. Struhar (1994) has 
referred to assessing general education as "attacking the beast." Smith ( 1993) has referred to it as "grappling 
with God/illa." The goals of many general education programs include producing graduates who possess. 

♦ basic skills (reading, writing, speaking, critical thinking, etc ); 

♦ an appreciation of the various approaches to knowledge; 

♦ an appreciation of literature, the arts, cultural and ethnic diversity; 

♦ a sense of social responsibility; and 

♦ a desire for life-long learning. 

These or similar goals are the foundation for most general education programs, whether they possess a highly 
prescribed or flexible curriculum. The goals are often ill-defined and difficult to assess. The concept of "patterns 
of evidence," which NCA has used as a theme in the development and evaluation of the accreditation criteria. 
IS particularly helpful in the assessment of the "fuzzy" concepts associated with the evaluation of a general 
education program. This paper focuses on the procedures, measures, and outcomes associated ith a 
comprehensive, two- year assessment of the general education program at the University of Wisconsin-River 
Falls, in which the"patterns of evidence" concept was applied. The procedures and measures are appropriate 
for use on many campuses. 

We discovered that the nature of the general education objectives required the acceptance of the following basic- 
premises prior to our selection of specific measures: 

♦ There is no common general education experience, since students are allowed to select within several 
sub-area requirements. 

♦ Students are learning information related to the General Education objectives through courses and 
experiences outside of the General Education program (i.e.. advanced writing and math courses, major/ 
minor courses, outside reading, etc.). Since one "pure" measure of General Education outcomes is an 
impossibility, multiple measures must be employed. 

♦ There will bedifferential amounts ofdata available, dependent on measures available for each objective. 

♦ General Education objectives have not been written in unequivocal assessable terms. 

♦ The General Education assessment plan must be c )st effective, employing readily available data 
whenever possible. 

♦ Attempts should be made t<^ develop a pattern of evidence for each objective. 

Based on the above assumptions, multiple measures were employed for each general education objective. 
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Assessment Instruments 

♦ ACT Comp Objective Test. The pm pi'sc of the AC1' C'onip is lo assess ihe know ledge and skills ihai 
iiiidergradiiaies are expected to acquire from general education and that are important to etTeciise 
runctioning in adult societ>. This test is widely used uith advanced students. Normative data are 
available and an estimate of growth can he obtained based on the students' inccmiing ACT scores. 

♦ IVc-Profcssioiial Skills Test (PFS'D. This test is taken by all students seeking admission to teacher 
education programs. Sub -test set>res are prov ided (or skill areas related to general education reading, 
writing, and mathematics objectives. National norms arc provided (dr comparison, 

♦ Student Kxperiences Questionnaire (C'SKQ). This iiistrunienl assesses a broad set ol 
students' experiences, ranging (rom contact w ith lacully members and course learning, lo the use ol 
facilities and residence hall life. The ptution id theCSHQ most relev ant lo general education objectives 
is the ‘Tistimaie ofCjains" section. Suidenls are asked lo estimate perceived gains ou a variety of areas 
(reading, writing, artistic appreciation, science and technology, etc.) related to general edueation 
objeclives. 

♦ Student Survey. Upper division siudenls were surveyed lo determine their understanding and 
awareness of the general education ol^jeciives. their allitudes toward and etTort expanded in general 
eilucation cmiises. and their satislaeiion with the general education program. 

♦ Departmental Content Survej. Departments that sponsor general edueation courses were asked to 
indicate the extent lo which e«ich general eLlucalu>n objective w a> incorporated into the required course 
work. 

♦ Kmplover Survey. The univeisiiv peiiodieally survevs emplovers regarding the perlormanee and 
readiness ol graduaies to assume oeeuj’ialional rcsponsibililics. The data obtained w iih regard to w riling 
ability, eommiinieatioii skills, and teelinologieal preparation relate to general edueation objeelives. 

♦ C'ommunity Survey , l.oeal eommuniiy members, business leaders, political leaders, educators and 



nieinbcrs tif advison eouneils familiar with the umversiiv. its students, and programs, rated the 
iinporianee ol each general education objective. I'hev also indicated their opinion regarding how well 
University of VVisconsin- River balls students and college students in general were achieving on each 
ob|rcliv c 



Conclusion 

l igurc 1 ilisplav N a matrix ol the general cducalion objecliv es and llie measures employed. Note, only a subset 
of measines is availalile lor eaeli objective, demonstrating llie necessity lor nuillipic measures. There is also a 
dillereniial amount of data available lor each objective, since some objectives are more dilTieull assess than 
Olliers. In aikhtion. some eonflietmg results may be obtained: e g., one measure may indicate success, whereas 
■mother measure may indicate a need lor improvement, hoi each objceliv c. it is iiiif^orlant to analy/e the entire 
pattern ol c idenee collected in order lo juclge if the objective is being achieved. 

Tile results of our general eductition review have been supplied to the appropriate academic policy comniillec. 
which is caielully studying the results and which will make appropriate recommendations lor change in the 
(ieiieral lulucalion jirogram. 
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Appendix 

General Education Assessment Matrix 



o 

ERIC 



1. a) To read effectively 


X X 


X 


X 


X 


b) To write effectively 


X j X X 


X 


X 


X X 


c) To speak effectively 


! 


X 


X 


X I X 


d) To listen effectively 


X ; i 


X 1 


X 


! X 


2 a) To understand 


X ! X ! X 


! X 1 


^ i 


1 ^ 


mathematical reasoning 


i i i 


' 1 




! 


b) To interpret 


X X 


X i 


X 


1 X 


numerical data 


i ' 


! ! 


1 


1 


c) To perform math 


1 X ! 


X 


X ■ 


X X 


operations 


1 ! 


! i 


j 




3 a) To think critically, to 


X ' X 


' X 


X ! 


X X 


analyze problems 




1 






systematically j 




1 

1 


1 




b) To integrate knowledge | 


X : 


! ^ 


I ^ ! 


' A 


from the humanities and 


i i 


: i 

j 


i j 


i 


the social and physical 


1 ■ 


1 ! 






sciences i 


i 1 i 

f 1 ! 


! 




* 


1 Bre^adth pif Knowledge . . 










1. To understand historical 


X j j X 


X 


X 




perspectives 


! i 




1 


1 


2. To understand important 


1 1 


X 


1 ^ 


X 


literature of past and 


i i i 

! 1 




1 


i ! 


contemporary cultures 


1 > 






1 ; 


3 To understand the ways in 




1 ^ 


I ^ 


j i X 


which artistic fonns and 


! 1 








styles represent and 










interpret the human 


1 








experience 










4. To understand the 




X 


X 


X 


principles and the 


1 






1 


methods of the basic 


j ‘ 






i 


physical and life sciences. 


i 




i 


1 i 


including laboratory work 


1 1 


i 


1 


i 1 

1 : 


5. To understand the 


I i ‘ 


X 


I X 


i i X 


concepts and methods of 


i I ' 


t 




i ! 


inquity in the social 


1 I ; 


i 




! i 


sciences 


1 ^ ^ 


i 

1 






1 Cfiticai judgment 




, Sd 




1. To understand the impact 


1 

XI X 




I X 


1 / I X 


of technology upon 




1 




1 ! 


contemporary culture 


1 
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Implementing Competency-Based 
General Education 



Cheryl Frank 
Ken Feeders 
Nancy Register Wangen 



The slorv of general education reform in Minnesota's Community Colleges is unique in its statewide origins 
and in its collaborative design It began with the efforts of faculty in four higher education systems — the 
Community Colleges, the state Universities, the Technical Colleges, and the University of Minnesota— in the 
summer of 1991. The fall of 1995 marks the implementation of a locally-designed, competence -based 
curriculum on each of 21 community college campuses. This article will explore brietly 1) the process ot 
statewide c rriculum design, 2) the implementation challenges facing academic deans on both small and large 
campuses, and 3) the attitudes and concerns of faculty as they worked to resolve local curriculum issues. 



The Process of Statewide Curriculum Design 

First, what made this large effort at reform involving four systems, over 60 campuses, and both two and four 
year institutions achieve as much as it has? A list of key elements in its success would have to include: leadership, 
a clear goal, productive activities to bring people together, and timing. 

♦ Leaders of four systems shared concerns about the quality and coherence ot general education. They 
saw students taking courses at multiple campuses often just to meet distribution requirements. If the 
quality of the experience were to improve, they needed to do something that crossed campus and 
system boundaries. They made a multi-year commitment and assigned responsibility tor reaching the 
goals they set. 

♦ The goal, clear to all, was a competency-based general education curriculum that WDuld be designed 
by faculty Wv>rking collaboratively. 

♦ Productive activities — including necessary workshops, task forces, design and redesign teams w ere 
funded jointly and organized at time intervals to keep the process and the momentum going. 

♦ Timing provided some "lucky breaks." The state l.egislature was pressuring lor various kinds ol reform, 
especially if reforms improved students' transfer of credit. The University of Minnesota had begun work 
on a new liberal education program and some of the community colleges were working on their general 
education program and even writing student competencies. By late 1993, a statewide competency* 
based general eoucation curriculum was ready for college and university faculty to design and 
implement their unique versions of the Minnesota Transfer Curriculum. 

The curriculum had come together through the collaborative efforts of many faculty members representing all 
disciplines. The Transfer Curriculum has ten areas of stud\\ each with its ow n set fd broad competencies to be 
achieved. There are: 

♦ two skill area.s — communication and critical diinking; 

♦ four broad areas of knowledge — natural sciences, nial^ matics, history and the social and behavioral 
sciences, and the humanities and tine arts; and 
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♦ four contemporary theme areas— Ininian diversuy. global perspective, ethical and civic responsibil- 
its . and people and the ein ironment. 

W ithin the Iranieuork ol the ten areas, students at each college orum\ersitv stiul\ acun iculum locally -designed 
by faciihy to achieve the conlpetcncie^ specified. Faculty at the sending institution certify that the students have 
achieved the cxuripetencies and their certification is accepted by the recei\ ing institution. The many acti\ities 
where faculty of all systems worked together as well as i)iigoing articulation committees pro\ ided forums w here 
faculty could continue discussions of curriculum and issues m their respective fields. 

fk*cause it will transfer as a package meeting lower division general education rec|uirements at any public 
college or university, the Transfer Curriculuni offers students a coherent, thoughtfully -designed general 
education curriculum and seamless progress toward a baccalaureate degree no matter where they begin their 
education or w here they finish. 

C'ommunity colleges were well-positioned for all of the tasks involved in design of a statewide i'raiisfer 
Curriculum because their system is one in which many reldrms and relationships have crossed college 
boundaries. Through a system- wide Center foi Teachtng and I .earning, faculty and administrators have led and 
supported other cross-system initiatives such as "writing across the curriculum," “computing across the 
curriculum,” and special projects on critical thinking and classroom research. There exists a climate of 
collaboration vvithin the comnuinity college system that addresses issues oi teaching and learning and expects 
1 acuity leaders to engage in broad, even statewide ei forts that address concerns common to all. 



Challenges Facing Academic Deans 

The primary challenge that faced academic deans at comnuuiity colleges can be sumniari/ed in one word 
communication. Communication w ith faculty was critical as the 1 ransfer Curriculum evxilved at a state levd. 
fiach college needed to design strategics for sharing with the college community -at-large luigoing information 
about statewide curriculum activity and, especially, information about a curriculum based on goals and 
competencies for general education. 

F.ach college community needed to be kept up-to-date on local curriculum design activities to ensure that 
everyone had opportunities for input. The larger the campus, the greater the challenge this presented. Campuses 
also needed io adapt their processes for curriculum rev iew and approval as courses were proposed for the new 
general education curriculum. Finally, academic deans needed to collaborate with other institutions about 
guidelines \\n inclusion of new courses and maybe even new disciplines in the liberal arts curriculum. 

One ofthe colleges facing all of these challenges was Fergus Flails Community ('ollege, a small rural institution 
located in west central Minnesota. It has a student body cd 1 300. In its three decades ('f existence, Fergus Falls 
had made changes in its general education curriculum on a piecemeal basis, adjusting programs, changing 
individual offerings, but never undertaking the challenge of a total review of what it was teaching its students 
under the heading “general education.” Fhe great majority of its faculty of 40 full-time and adjunct instructors 
has been with the college for many years. .A\cademic admini'-tration is accomplished by one dean. 

In the spring quarter of FA)3, the institution undertook the work of designing a new general education 
curriculum based on the Minnesota Transter C'urriciilum friimework. It implemented the curriculum in the fall 
quarter of 1 In the course of its w ork the college learneo a great deal about itself. The faculty grew as change 
agents. The administration had confirmed for it several practical lessons in leadership. 

Some critical early decisions created a climate in which change could occur. First, the college set up a “change 
team.” Twenty-five of the college’s full time faculty had been involved at some time in statewide efforts to 
design the Transfer C'urriculum. During this development stage, these people had been communicators to the 
rest of the faculty and later played key roles in the adoption ol curriculum changes on campus, serving on 
o>mmittees and serving as advocates for the changes. 
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Second, thccolloize held a series ol‘ joinl faculty meetings that dealt openly with tensions surrounding the early 
de\elopnient process and helped to •quiet'* contention. Individuals from the s>stem office and faculty from 
other campuses w ho had been in\ oKeil m the earls conceptual des elopnienl attended these meetings and fielded 
questions. At the same time, faculty sought to develop a philosophy of general education and to lest it against 
the ness cuiTiculum model. They took the lime to ask the question, ’'What dosse s\ant students to knosv svhen 
they base completed the general education program at I-ergus I alls C’ommumty C(>llcge'.'" 

The key to ultmiate success ssas the ad hoc csunniiliee of faculty leaders and members of the administration. Their 
charge svas to iniplement ihccurnculum vs itli open comniimicalion and broad access todecision making. In a series 



writing component, satisfy a ssrillencomnumicationgoalV Hos^ should the curriculum handle the theme areas .’ 
Should they be assigned to a specific discipline, he interdisciplinary, or be open to all Over a two-year period, 
these and other questions were dealt with in open discussion; and in the fall ot this year, students began studying 



eourses for people and the ein ironment and in ethics and civic responsibility. The college would also ask 
mcmbcrsol the .id hoc committee tocommit to serve through the duration of the project. Achaiige in personnel 



decisive decision-making. Success resulted from broad-based involvement from the earliest stages and 
inclusion of faculty from all disciplines, not only those traditionally associated with general education. A 
congenial climate was maintained through openness ol communication, making decisions in the public arena, 
and honoring long-standing decision making policies Decisions on key matters, delivc cd promptly and with 
support, allowed the college to surmount significant obstacles. 



statement made about general education will guide decisions tor the immediate luture. The process was 
invigorating. It instilled new interest in general education. It enhanced understanding of the college mission, 
the course offerings, and in many cases, the instruction provided. At the same time. 1 acuity and administration 
understand that it is the beginning of a long journey. 

Attitudes and Concerns of Faculty 

Implementing a statevv ide curriculum is a complex endeavor that brings together taciilty and administrators w ith 
ditiering campus needs and unique cultures. While laculty wurk is ot central importance, trust and respect 
among both faculty and administrators are critical to the success ot systemic change. Faculty needed and will 
ciMUinue to need lime, patience, and support to learn new ways of teaching and to enhance student learning 
ihroueh *i competency -based approach. Administrators need to (ind ways to make these available. 

I'he experience ol community college Fnglish laculty members as their colleges implemented the Transler 
( urriculum was invcsligalcil in a recent case study This c|ualilative study involved laculty from inner-city. 



early decisions, thev adopted guidelines and procedures, determined a realistic target dale lor adopliim, and 
developed spccilK's regarding course proposals and inclusion in the general education component of the AA degree. 




the college's answer to the question. 'What do we want students to know Alien they have completed general 
education at 1 crmis I alU “ 



riicrc were lessons Icarnctl that would change the approach in any future effort. The conimiUce would more 
aeurcssiv cly promote the development of new courses in llicme areas. The new cuniculum is very limited in 



between years one and two caused a slow down. The committee would be more realistic about closure on some 
issues, ['or instance, lingering debate ov cr the breadth requirement continues as does debate over one or two 
courses in theme areas. 1here is continued discussion of the math requirement. Finally, staff recogni/e that 
someone must now deal with developing assurances that courses are being taught as they were piesenled and 
approved 



I-or admimsiralion. the revision princess confirmed the importance of inclusi veiiess. good eommuniealion. and 



Fergus Falls Commumiy C’ollege understands that it is not finished dealing with change issues. Flowever. the 



suburban, and lum-iiieiropolitan eainpiises, The interv levv responses ol selected laculty members w ci c analy /cd 
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as a means to obtain an in-depth understandmg of colleges* experiences as ihe\ miplcmcntcd the Minnesota 
Transfer C^irriculiim. Major topics or themes were: 

♦ perceptions of a competency-based lower-division liberal arts curriculum 

♦ the cllect on existing curriculum 

♦ the effect on campus climate 

♦ strengths and limitations of implementation strategies 

♦ perceixed effect on student transfer 

The term ’ competency-hased education" is used in a number of w ays in the literature. The lack of a common 
d'^finition among faculty led to some confusion as course proposals were dexeloped for inclusion in the 
curriculuiTi. Generally, faculty in the case study described coiTipetency-hased education as a way of itlentifying 
specifically and in measurable terms wliat it is that students need to learn and how the learning will be 
accomplished. Faculty emphasized the importance of early staff development in how to use competency-based 
approaches in the liberal arts. 

Faculty reported various changes in local campus curricula. Generally, few new courses were developed in the 
first round of proposals. Most of their creative energy was expended in making changes in existing courses, 
especially in integrating competencies from the theme areas. There is interest in exploring possibilities for 
interdisciplinary courses as the curricula continue to evolve. 

On each campus the college curriculum committee or a task force of the curriculum committee w as the body 
used to review course proposals for inclusion in the Transfer Curriculum. As local campus implementation 
progressed, faculty reaffirmed the need for early staff development. They recommended providing sample 
course outlines that would demonstrate how competencies might be expressed. This would avoid the frustration 
of resubmitting proposals and promote the creation of high quality course outcomes. 

rhe effect of the Transfer Curriculum on local campus climate was alsc) studied. Some I acuity members resisted 
the curriculum changes saying that the Transfer Curriculum was being forced on them. The story of the design 
process and the many participatiem opportunities needed to be told again and again. Clear communication that 
reached the entire campus community prop.vUed positive responses and the good working climate so necessary 
for successful curriculum innovation. Most campuses had a core of faculty leaders who were intensely involved 
in workiii‘» on the campus curriculum. This core of faculty leaders helped address issues such as perceived 
infringeiiK its on academic freedom, agreement w ithin academic departments as to which goals and competen- 
cies their courses would meet, and the final design of a 60 credit lioeral arts core. As colleges completed their 
work, most faculty in the study believed that their colleagues had pcisitive feelings about the benefits of the 
Transfer Curriculum. 

Faculty like the idea that all students who complete the 60 credit liberal arts core will be able to transfer the 
complete curriculum to any public state university and to the campuses of the University of Minnesota. Some 
will represent the community colleges on a statew ide oversight committee that monitors the performance of 
transfer students as well as the content and functioning of various Minnesota Transfer Curricula. Faculty from 
all of the institutions studied recognized that they would need to design strategies to maintain changes made and 
to continue the evolution of their college’s Minnesota Transfer Curriculum. 



The Minnesota Transfer Cun’iculum is perhaps an even more effective approach to general education than its 
designers might have realized. Within the ten areas of competency, the framework allows for differing visions 
of education content and structure, both encouraging and supporting a w ide range of responses. It accommo- 
dates evolutionary changes, allow ing a cautious beginning where faculty can comfortably experiment w ith new 
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Structures and new teaching methods. Yet the theme areas, with their problem focus, demand interdisciplinary 
problem-solving, pulling faculty toward innovation. With the competencies, faculty have answered the 
question, “What is the point of general educaticm?" The final challenge will be the kind ot assessment that 
demonstrates dearly that students do indeed “get the point.” 

The true test of this reform lies in continuing its evolution, ensuring that changes made do not become simply 
a new “status quo.” l-aculty and academic hninisirators will need to devise new strategies to imprcwe student 
learning and find the dollars to encourage and reward continuing improvements in a competency-based 
approach to general education. 



Chcrxl Frank is Dean, Inver Hills Community College. Inver Grove Heights, MN. 

Ken Feeders is Dean of Instruetion Inver Hills Communitv Coilci^e. Inver Gnnr Heights. MN. 

Nane\ Re^itister is Swstnn Director for Proj^rant Coilahoration. Minnesota State Colleges and 

University Sssfeins. St. Paul, MN. 
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Assessment of General Education: 
A Performance Based Model 



Kathleen O’Hara 
Jeff Seybert 



Institutional Profile 

Johnson County Community College ( JCCC) is a comprehensive, single campus, suburban community college 
located in Overland Park, Kansas, in the Kansas City, Missouri, metropolitan area. The college was founded 
in 1969 and occupied its present 240 acre campus in 1972. JCCC enrolls approximately 15,500 credit students 
and serves an additional 16,000 individuals in noncredit, continuing education programs, coui ses, workshops, 
and other events per semester. The college offers a full range of general cducation/lransfer preparation, career/ 
occupational, and developmental courses as well as a wide array of student and support services to meet the 
diverse needs of its students. 

The impetus for assessment ot student learning outcomes at Johnson County Community College has come 
from several sources. One, of course, is the North Central Association requirement that institutions of higher 
education prepare and implement a student academic achievement assessment plan. In addition, lor some time, 
JCCC has had a strong interest in and has conducted several pilot projects assessing student cognitive/learning 
outcomes. For example, the college participated in an early ACT research project involving the Collegiate 
Assessment of Academic Proficiency (CAAP) test. Although the CAAP results indicated that JCCC students 
performed at or ab(we national averages in several areas, the college was not satisfied with the methodological 
logistics of CAAP. The decision was made, therefore, to investigate more feasible, less intrusive assessment 
strategies, that would also be more relevant to the general education outconies identified by JCCC faculty. The 
results of that process culminated in the assessment strategies detailed below. Also JCCC has a long history 
of comprehensive institutional research and evaluation and of using data to support planning and programmatic 
improvement. For example, for several years Johnson County Community College has had in place a 
comprehensive model to assess institutional effectiveness, several components of which either directly or 
indirectly evaluate student learning outcomes. They are: career student follow-up surveys conducted one and 
four years after career program students complete a program (i.e., earn a degree or certificate) or leave with 
“marketable skills"; an annual employer survey: a transfer follow-up process that includes an annual survey and 
receipt and analysis of academic data from senior institutions regarding the academic progress of former JCCC 
students who have transferred; an educational objectives survey of students who leave the institution without 
graduating, completing a program, or transferring; a cemrse evaluation process (IDFA) in which students' 
perceptions of their progress on major course learning objectives, as identified by faculty, are collected and 
analyzed; and a comprehensive analysis, on a semester basis, of grading distributions and patterns, course and 
program attrition rates, and reasons students drop courses. 

Description of the Model 

Johnson County Community College's assessment of general education involves collecting and reviewing 
existing student work produced in courses throughout the carriculum for each of four major .tcomes identified 
in the college catalog: mathematics, communication, culture and ethics, and modes of inquiry and problem 
solving. This review is conducted by interdisciplinary faculty and teams using holistic scoring criteria (rubrics) 
toi each of the stated student academic general education outcomes, The results arc reported in the aggregate 
and may also be analyzed and reported based on several other demographic variables (c.g., credit hours earned. 



prior courses completed, etc.), hach department addre‘«scs a.^sessment results in its annual master planning 
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(Jocumcnl. The Dean ol' Instriielion. with support IVoni the college's faculty curriculum committee (the 
Hdiicational Affairs Committee), is ullimatelv responsible for ensuring that appropriate eurricular changes are 
made throughout the institution based on assessment results. 



Philosophy 

The development of JCCC"s general educatitm assessment model was initiated in early fall 1 992 when the Dean 
tif instruction asked the faculty curriculum committee (Educational Atlairs) tti take resptmsibility tor this task. 
Although the immediate impetus for this rcc|uest was North Central Criterion Three, from the very beginning 
of the process the faculty and the dean agreed that outcomes assessment at JCCC would go beyond tulliliing 
an external mandate. The philosophy of the committee w as (and is) that assessment of student outcomes should 
\ield meaningful data from which decisions about curricular improvement can be made. In addition, the 
committee felt strongly that the purpose of assessment should he evaluation and improvement oi the general 
education curriculum rather than evaluation ol individual laculty. With this basic philosophy in place, the task 
of developing the assessment model was assigned to the Cjeneral Hducalion/Assessment Subcommittee ot the 
Kducationai Affairs Committee. 

This subcommittee added to this basic philosophy the belief that as many faculty as possible should be included 
in the assessment development process, either directly or indirectly. Thus, the subcommittee was expanded to 
include a w ider representation ol lacultv. While a lew members have changed throughout the piocess, thecoic 
of the subcommittee has remained intact. 



Development of the Model 

The development of the model to assess geiieral eductUion was a slow but sieadv and thoiough piocess. This 
process proceeded as lollows: 

♦ 1992-93 Academic Year. The subcommitiee spent essentially the entire year .dying and discussing 
assessment. Members read numerous books, journal articles, and NCA publications as well as talked 
with colleagues from other institutions and attended conferences and workshops. In addition, members 
rev iewed current assessment procedures already in place at JCCC. By the end of the year, a conceptual 
framework of general education assessment was formulated and distributed to faculty lor leedback. 

♦ 1993-94 Academic Year. The subcommittee determined that the reference to general education in the 
college catalog should he the basis fur general education outcomes statements since the catalog is the 
college's formal medium for communication with students (i.e., academic requirements, standard^, 
policies, and procedures). The members divided into four suh-suheommittees, each charged with 
operationallv dellning a specilie ecimponent ot the statement. By the end ol the lirst semestei, thegroups 
had drafted outcomes statements that were presented to the faculty at large tor teedhaek. This leedback 
was incorporated into the statements and by April 1994 the subcommittee turned its attention to 
assessment of these outcomes. Members continued their study of assessment methodologies and 
concluded that the idea of "performance- based" assessment was in keeping with their stated goal ol 
assessment yielding meaningful data upon which to base curricular improvement. Thus, they began to 
explore ways to compile collections of existing student work in each ot the tour areas ot general 
education outcomes. By the end of the semester, the rudiments of this idea were formulated, presented 
to. and approved by the Educational Affairs Committee. (Sec Assessment Plan Logistics.) 

♦ 1 994-95 Academic Year* The subcommittee membeI^ spent tliis time developing holistic scoring criteria 
i rubrics) and standards for the outcomes. These rubrics and the scoring process were pilot tested on student 
assignments. The outcomes statements and rubrics were then clarilied and rev ised. The subcommittee as 
a whole discussed the logistics of implementing the plan (see Assessment Plan I.ogistics) and propiwed a 
larger pilot project for the I99.S-96 academic year. A ni'mo wits sent to all teaching laculty ttsking lor 
viiliinteers to participate in the pilot. Some forty faculty members responded. An orientation session was 
held at the end of the spring semester to explain the process and answer any questions. 

♦ 1995*96 Academic Year. Artifacts are collected from faculty acniss the curriculum and scored by 
faculty teams. 
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Assessment Plan Logistics 


Who Scores... 


Three* to tour-person interdisciplinary faculty teams will score student artifacts 
using the rubrics developed. These teams are comprised of General Education/ 
Assessment Subcommittee members. 


How Scored... 


Team members score artifacts individually, with subsequent group meetings (if 
necessary): liowever. a team may elect to score as a group. 


How Many Artifacts... 


One hundred artifacts per outcome (that is. 100 for Math; 100 for each of the 
Communications areas: Reading. Writing. Speaking. Listening: 100 lor Modes 
of Inquiry and Problem Solving; and 100 for Culture and Ethics) per year are 
collected. Tliese are divided into 50 per semester, collected whenever available, 
usually late in the semester. 


When Scored... 


Fall semester artifacts are scored throughout the spring semester: spring 
semester artifacts are scored during the subseouent fall semester, and so on. 


Who Selects 
Courses... 


The Office of Institutional Research randomly selects courses from lists 
associated with each of the outcomes. Five classes per outcome are tar- 
geted each semester. 


Who Selects 
Artifacts... 


Faculty m each targeted class selects one artifact: Office of Institutional 
Research collects that artifact from the entire section, randomly sampling and 
copying 10 from each class for scoring by the faculty team. 


Who Collects, Copies, 
Distributes Artifacts. . . 


The secretary to the Vice President for Academic Affairs is designated to assist 
with the support tasks necessary for implementation of the assessment plan. 


How Results Are 
Used... 


Upon receiving scored artifacts back from faculty teams, the Office of Institu- 
tional Research compiles results and prepares a report to be distributed to 
faculty. The subcommittee reviev;s the report and raises issues for faculty to 
discuss. Action taken by faculty as a result of these discussions is reflected in 
the annual departmental master plans. The Dean of Instruction is responsible 
for ensuring that results of assessment are addressed in departmental and 
divisional master planning and budgeting processes. 


Budget... 


Compensation for faculty and staff who score student artifacts requires 
approximately fifteen thousand dollars annually. This amount has been set 
aside in the college s budget. 


Assesi^ment of the 
Assessment Plan... 


Toward the end of the spring semester in each academic year, the subcommit- 
tee reviews the entire assessment process during a regularly scheduled 
meeting. The Office of Institutional Research assists in this review, which may 
involve a survey of faculty regarding the efficacy of the assessment process. Any 
recommendations are documented in the subcommittee’s year-end report. 



Kathleen 0 Haru is Faailty Chair, Outcomes Assessment Committee, Johnson County Community College, 
Overland Park, KS. 

Jeffrey A. Seybert is Director, Resear( h. Evaluation. Instruction and Development, Johnson Countv Comma- 
nitv College, Overland Park. KC 
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Assessment at Ball State University: 
Combining University-Wide 
Assessment with 
Discipline-Specific Assessment 

Catherine A, Paiomba 

More than a decade ago, a number of individual and collective voices came together in the call for assessment 
at our colleges and universities. Among these, Alexander Astin popularized the notion of "value added'" 
assessment. Many universities experimented with standardized testing and other approaches to large-scale 
assessment. Rather quickly, educators realized that assessment needed to be carried out at the discipline level 
as well. Assessment practitioners introduced portfolios and other types of performance assessment. With the 
passage of time, the variety of assessment methods has grown. Still, undertaking successful assessment remains 
a challenge, particularly at large, comprehensive universities where colleges are often viewed as quite 
independent ol one another. At Bali State, a Doctoral 1 level university with six colleges and more than 19,000 
students, we have developed an app roach that combines university-wide assessment activities with assessment 
activities that are specific to the di >ciplines. 

This paper provides a description of Ball State University's assessment program. Emphasis is on the ways in 
which Ball Slate has dealt with the challenges involved in coordinating successful assessment. The approaches 
used to integrate university-wide assessment activities with discipline-specific activities are highlighted. 
Examples of programmatic changes based on assessment findings are also included. The paper ends with a 
discussion of several overriding assessment issues. 



Objectives of Bali State University’s Assessment Program 

Successful assessment requires clear purposes. As described by the Provost and Vice-President for Academic 
Affairs in his tali 199! statement, the overall goals of Ball State's academic assessment program are to evaluate 
academic programs and to enhance student learning. The Provost's statement articulates six major objectives 
that have guided the activities of the program. These include determining the knowledge and attitudes of 
students when they enter the university, when they complete the general studies program, and when they finish 
their major. Other objectives include determining the factors that contribute to program completion, determin- 
ing students' satisfaction with their educational experiences, and assessing students' success in employment 
and further education. On the basis of Ball State's assessment plan, each objective is addressed through one or 
more major activities. 



University-Wide Assessment Activities 

University-wide assessment activities are those activities that are beyond the scope of an individual college or 
department. These activities help to address overall issues of learning that are important to the university and 
help the units of the university to see goals they have in common. They provide economies of scale in cairying 
out various projects, for example, survc>ing seniors and alumni. They also allow for disaggregation of results 
so that discipline-specific information can be gained. University-wide assessment activities concentrate on 
learning objectives that cut across discipline lines. Often these learning objectives, such as clear communication 
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and ability to work ingroups, appear in the university's mission statement. The assessment of genera! education 
trequenily follows an approach that is universit>-vvide. 



University-wide assessment activ ities at Ball State include standardized testing of freshmen and upper-division 
Students. The university uses the College Basic Academic Subjects Examination to study the knowledge ot 
entering freshmen and their growth through the general studies program. In addition, all juniors participate in 
a writing competency examination. Students w ho fail to pass the exam alter several attempts are required to 
complete an intensive writing course. 

Ball State has developed a freshmen survey that results m an individualized report for each student. Academic 
adv isors and residence hall directors receive condensed versions of the students' reports. Freshmen survey data 
are also used to conduct retention studies that have increased our understanding of the characteristics and 
behaviors that contribute to program completion. Surveys of seniors and alumni allow us to track the 
experiences, attitudes, and successes of our graduates. Results Ifom the latter surveys have contributed to the 
university's continued focus on computer competency. 

Most of these -activities are carried out by the Office of Academie Assessment that was created in 1987. The 
office has developed a series of strategies to report results. For example, each major assessment activity results 
in a written report describing the purpose of the activ ity and the findings of the project. In order to provide an 
overview of assessment projects, a summary report of assessment findings from several projects is updated 
annually. These reports are sent to senior administrators, deans, and department chairs. Department chairs 
circulate the reports to their iaculty. A series ot Assessment Notes that includes six or seven major tindings about 
a topic is also distributed directly to indiv idiial faculty members E:\tracts of studies often appear in university 
publications. In addition to written reports, project results are shared through presentations and discussions. 
When practical, controversial results are shared individually with interested parties in advance of written 
reports. 



Integrating University-Wide Assessment with Assessment in the Disciplines 

In designing its assessment program, it was Ball State's intention that university-wide assessment activities 
would be integrated with discipline-specific assessment activ ities. This has been accomplished in a number ol 
ways. First, each university-wide project is managed by a committee of representatives from across the 
university. Generally . at least one faculty member from each college will serve on the committee. This achieves 
several purposes. It guarantees that concerns ot the disciplines will be represented in planning and it creates a 
vehicle for the dissemiiration of results. Further, it prov ides an important av enue for the collaboration that is so 
impouant to assessment. 

Second, for most university -wide projects, the students are assured ot contidentiality . but not anonymity. 
Because students are identified, we can obtain demographic information from the student database. This allows 
us to create separate reports for each college illustrating the responses ot its own majors. These reports contain 
departmental level tables with college and university comparative figures. F'ach college can then compare its 
results to university averages. 

AmUher successful strategy has been to allow colleges and departments to prepare supplements tor university- 
wide surveys. Nine supplements were prepared for the most recent alumni survey. These supplements were 
mailed with the main survey to the relevant alumni. 1 his approach allows the colleges and/or departments 
prepare questions that are of particular concern to them. 



Assessment in the Six Colleges 

In addition to drawing on the results ol university -w ide assessment activ ities. each of Ball State's six colleges 
has adopted its own unique approach to assessment. Each college in turn sets expectations tor its departments. 
FHirexample. the Col lege of Sciences and Humanities has asked each department to create a separate assessment 
plan. In contrast, the College of Architecture and [Manning has adopted a college*vv ide approach to assessment. 
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As a result of this variety, there are a great number of discipline-specific- activities in place across the university 
including portfolios, standardized tests, surveys, focus groups, classroom assessment, and other methods. The 
acti . ities are chosen by the departrnenis and colleges and carried out by these units, often vv ith support troni the 
Office of Academic Assessment. 

For example, m tail 1991 . the College of Business began its assessment efforts with a complete revieev of the 
curriculum. This was lol lowed by course -based assessmeiiiot the undergiaduate coie and major. This effort has 
led t() major curriculum revisions including the introduction of a communications course and the redesign of 
the production management course. 



Assessment of General Education 



As with discipline-specilic assessment, assessment ol general studies is also supported bv university -wide 
activities. For example, the senior survey asks seniors to rate ihcir preparation in a number of areas drawn from 
the goals of the general studies program. 

Hxtensive assessment information has also been collected through the recently completed four-year cycle of 
general studies course assessment that was initiated in fall 1991. Departments with at least one general studies 
course were asked to rate the universiiy’s programmatic goals lor general studies and to demonstrate that each 
course was meeting these goals. This approach allowed the departments to develop their ow n assessment tools. 
Follow ing a predetermined calendar and a set of reporting guidelines, each department assessed its own general 
studies courses and prepared a report tor the General Studies Subcomiiiitiee of the University Senate. This 
committee reviewed all of the information and issued a set of conclusions and recommendations based on the 
departmental reports. This ambitious project has led to recommendations for change in the general studies 
program, including the requirement for a capstone experience. 



Overriding Assessment Issues 



Although each university develops its own approach to assessment, there are several overriding issues that need 
to he addressed by all practitioners of assessment. These issues include involving faculty in assessment, 
motivating students to participate in assessment, and using assessment results to create change. Ball Stale has 
addressed these issues in a variety ot ways. 

Although there arc many faculty who enthusiastically embrace assessment, there are some faculty w ho are not 
familiar with what assessment is and confuse it with faculty evaluation. Others have an informed view of 
assessment, but are reluctant to participate. Ball State's major assc sment efforts have been greatly facilitated 
by various kinds ol taculi) development initiatives. The Ottice ol Academic Assessment conducts workshops 
to help departments plan, design, and carry out assessment activities. As part of this effort an Assessment 
N^orkbook was created and shared w ith the I acuity. The Ol lice also awards summer assessment grants to faculty 
who are designing and carr> ing out assessment activities. Limited travel funds to support faculty w ho wish to 
present results of their assessment activities at conferences and worksh(ips are also available. These faculty 
development ellorts have been very successful in encouraging faculty participation in assessnient. 

Involving students in assessment presents a similar challenge. Students need to know the purposes of 
assessment. During orientation. Ball State providesa flyer for entering students that provides information about 
assessment. Students also need to receive results from the assessments in which they participate. Our freshmen 
survey project results in individualized reports for students that are available a day or two after they lake the 
survey. Student motivation has also been increased through a series of incentives. Generally, one or two prize 
winners are selected from all of the students who participate in our surv ey projects. Perhaps most importantly, 
the commitment of the faculty to assessment has a big impact on student involvement. This prov ides another 
strong rationale for faculty development. 

riie most challenging job for assessment practitioners is to ensure that assessment results will be used. Some 
ol the must important decisions about usage can be made at the initial planning stages, such as who will review 
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results and who will make recommendations. At Ball State, each college addressed these issues as it developed 
Its assessment plans. For example, the already existing ciirriciilum committee became the "home" for 
assessment results in the College of Business. The College of Sciences and Humanitivs created a separate 
assessment committee. This college has also recjiiired that all reciuests lor programmatic change be accompanied 
by assessment information. 



Providing Support for Assessment 

Ball Slate's experiences demonstrate clearly that assessment must be supported by the university. This support 
can take many forms and may or may not include a centrali/.ed ottice. Most universities are rich in resources 
that can be used to enhance assessment. Institutional research offices, student affairs offices, and computer 
centers often have expertise that can be drawn upon. Many faculty are more than happy to share their know ledge 
and experience. Regardlessof the structure, faculty need assistance if they are to carry out successful assessment 
aclix ilies. Reading materials, presentations, workshops, travel funds, and stipends provide valuable suppoi t lor 
the faculty as they undertake assessment. 



Is Assessment Worth It? 

Ball State has been involved with assessment lor several years. Often there has been apathy, if not lesistance. 
It appears, nevertheless, that assessment has the potential to improve the education of our students. Many of the 
cvrlleges have introduced programmatic changes based on their assessment results. University-wide assessment 
activities have contributed to our understanding of our students and their experiences and successes, as well as 
problem areas. The process of creating and discussing assessment has had positive results, it has helped to locus 
altentivvn oii issues c>f teaching and learning. Assessment has prov ided Us with a v ery important means lo mind 
our ow n business." 
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Closing the Loop: 
Implementation of a 
Student Success Initiative 
Through Program Improvement Teams 



In 1991, Western Wisconsin Technical Colleye (WWTC) completed its last NCA accreditation visit and 
received continued accreditation with the nexl comprehensive evaluation in ten years. The college used this 
evenl as a springboard tor many new and important initiatives. The selt-study process and NCA visit solidified 
the college's commitment to a continuous improvement philosophy and led to the implementation of many 
management practices based on the teachings of quality expert. Dr, Hdwards Deming, One of those practices 
was the empowerment of people throughout the organization Intake respvmsibihty for and implement activities 
that will improve their work area. As this practice evolved, it was determined that the best way to do this was 
through Program improvement Teams and Process Improvement Teams. The NCA visit also laid the 
groundwork for the college's Assessment Plan and its institutional Effectiveness Model. These initiatives 
provided a framework for using data to measure student academic achievement and to imp rove the teaching and 
learning process. 

Over the next few years, as these projects were implemented at the college, it became evident that these separate 
initiatives had to be coordinated and integrated in order to be most effective. As the focus of each ol these 
activities was to help students succeed at the college and to accomplish their goals, the integration of these 
various initiatives became know n as the Student Success Initiative, Its purpose was to close the loop and help 
students achieve the goals that they set tor themselves upon entering the college. 

The Student Success Initiative is outlined in Illustration I. The locus of the initiative is to develop an attitude 
on the part of each staff member that his/her job is to help our students be academically and socially success! ul. 
This attitude needs to permeate the college and guide our decisions as we change our practices and activ ities. 

This Initiative takes a multifaceted approach to student success. Primacy is placed on the students, especiallv 
those who have unique and diverse needs. It bridges the gap that often exists between instruction and support 
services, it will be accomplished by developing pre- and concurrent enrollment support for students, by 
developing indicators to measure student academic achievement and institutional effectiveness, and by 
mobilizing the necessary rcscuirces to support the project. 

There are three primary components in the Student Success Model that necil to be coordinated and implemented. 
They include: I ) admission and counseling, 2) academic support, and }) leaching and learning. As the thrust 
ol educational reform is on the classroom and the student, we have chi^scn to focus our discussion on the third 
component, the improvement ol teaching and learning. The teaching and learning component w ill strive to form 
a connection among curriculum, instruction, and assessment. 
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General Bdiicalion core competencies will be integrated throughout the curriculum to provide students a real 
world context in w hich apply math, science, social science, and communication skills. Four strategies w ill 
be employed by program imprt)vemenl teams as they redesign their curricula: 

1 . integrated courses/units will be developed in a perrornumce-based format that modifies both academic 
and occupational curricula: 

2. a work-based learning component will be included as part of program modificalion/dcvelopmenl; 

.V core abilities w ill be identified and infused into each program curricula; and 

4. cross-department program inipmvement teams will develop cross-curricular thematic projects. 

WWTC has participated in a partnership to develop an educationally sound performance- based instructional 
design model entitled the ‘‘Wisconsin Instructional Design System*' (WIDS). Vv’IDS is a computer soltware 
package designed to help create performance-based curriculuiu for courses, workshops, and programs. 
Teachers will use this tool to develop study guides that include competencies, performance standards, coie 
abilities, learning objectives, learning activities, and pert\)rmance assessment strategies. The outcome ol this 
ictivity is to develop an applied, integrated, and authentic curriculum. 

A key component o\' this proiect is the work of the Progium Improvement Teams. During this first year t)f 
implementation, four teams have been established. They include teams in Graphics Technologies, Respiratory 
Care. Office Technologies, and Electuinics. These teams w ill be the models for which each of the sixty plus 
programs at the college w ill pattern their activities. Each team is being prov ided with the training and ongoing 
support they will need to implement strategies leading to the success til students m their program areas. As each 
program is unique and^.ach class of students present a unique setol challenges, each team w iH be provided the 
nexibihty and support it needs for its particular situation. 

A good example of this is the new admission pt)licy developed by the college. This policy calls lor an c.pen 
admission that will allow all students to enter the college and partake of support services available to them. 
However, each program area has the tlexibility lo establish program admission criteria that ensure students have 
the necessary skills and aptitudes to he successful upon entering their particular program. Currently, the faculty 
tin the Graphics Program Imprtnement Team are the first team wtirking on admission standards for students 
entering theii programs. 

A further example of the work being done by Program Improvement Teams is the initiatives ot the Ollice 
Technologies Team. This team has recently formed and participated in team training. Participants had several 
meetings to seek informalion and learn about the objectives ot "teams" and what would be their resptinsibilities 
if they became a pilot team. A lengthy list of questions was reviewed with the college's admin istratitin, and the 
faculty decided they wanted to be invxilved in shaping the future of this initiative. 

The initial w ork of the Office TechimUigies Team included establishing a missitm statement for its department, 
developing a list of goals to be acctmiplished, and the identification of assessment tools to be used to measure 
student achievement and their success in meeting their goals. Some of the early initiativ es ol this team include; 

♦ identifying a team coordinator and participating in team training; 

♦ identify ing workplace perlbrmancc standards using a modified l)AGl*\l; 

♦ rev ised curriculum to meet these standards; 

♦ laddering the vocational program to allow students to transition to an associate degree program: 

♦ new program brochures; 

♦ an orientation program for students: 

♦ anew mentoring program. 
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Student Success Model 



"Enhance the success of eveiy student at Western Wisconsin Technical College" 



J 



♦ move aggressively to a synergistic, self sustaining environment that promotes 
student success. 

♦ establish program and process improvement teams 

♦ mobilize and reallocate human and financial resources 

♦ implement the student success plan for: - student access and retention 

- academic siipport/enrichment 

- teaching and learning 

♦ develop institutional effectiveness measures 
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Leads 
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Student Access & 
Retention 

Customer Focus 
Career Educational Plan 
Orientation 
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Applicant Assessment 
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Case Management 



Academic Support & 
Enrichment 

♦ Academic Skills Center 

♦ GOAL 

♦ Tutoring 

♦ Opportunity Center 

♦ Disabilities Services 
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♦ Curriculum 

♦ instruction 

♦ Resources 

♦ Assessment 

♦ Technology 



Graduation 

Employment 

Follow-up 




Program improvement Teams 



Membership 
Faculty 
Managers 
Counselors 
Admission Advisors 
Support Staff 



Activities 

Case Management Data Management 
Student Advising Training and Development 

Problem Solving Resource Management 

Program Evaluation Collaborative Planning 
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♦ cross-depanmental cooperation tor the integration of core competencies; 

♦ development of a personal and professional developm.ent class, 

♦ team teaching; 

♦ inviting adjunct team members (Deans, Counselors, Support Staff, etc. ) to team meetings as needed; and 

♦ many more activities. 

Each of these activities is an example of what can be done and needs to be done for our students to be successful . 

Along with the many new activities that faculty and staff are undertaking comes a list of concerns. Some of these 
challenges include: 

♦ maintaining standards and retaining students; 

♦ offering courses in new time frames to meet diverse student needs; 

♦ keeping up with technology; 

♦ time for classes, prep, advising, team meetings, communications, and employer contacts; 

♦ maintaining a harmonious working relationship among team members, 

♦ recordkeeping; and 

♦ many other concerns and challenges. 

In summary, the Student Success Initiative is a changing attitude among the faculty and staff at WWTC to focus 
on the success of each of the students. The model that is presented is a “living model” that will be molded by 
team members as they meet the challenges of their day to day work. The model is a guideline for integrating 
and coordinating the many divisions and departments at the college to share resources to enhance the teaching 
and learning environment. 
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Implementing the 
Student Assessment Program: 
The Devil’s in the Details 



Sharon Shetiar 



Changing the culture ot” an institution is a difiicult task but one important for organizational effectiveness. 
Schein, (1984) identified !hree phases in the life cycle of an institution, birth and growth, mid-life, and mature. 
He articulated ways to change culture according to each phase. In new and growing organizations, cultural 
change occurs to clarify, ailiculate or elaborate, and to remain Hexible in light of a turbulent external 
environment. An organization in mid-life can change its culture but requires some form of outside intervention 
and “culture consciousness raising." Mature organizations have an internal stability and comfort that prevent 
innovation. Change in mature organizations requires self- insight; it is a painful process that elicits strong 
resistance, and it may require replacing members who wish to hold on to all of the original culture. 

Southwestern College, a 1 1 1 -year-old institution, fits Schein's mature model. Some insight necessary to effect 
cultural change developed during 1989-92 as a new administration took office, when a new mission was 
adopted, and when the North Central Association insisted on documentation of the effectiveness w'ith which the 
institution was fulfilling its mission. Change in the college's culture since then has been evidenced by the fact 
trustees, administration, and faculty met together to decide the mission, and how the institution wanted to live 
out its mission. The faculty reorganized and restructured itself. A new integrative studies (general education) 
curriculum was created and implemented. The change process also brought about a resolve to be a data-driven 



Mapping the Territory 

When the changes began to come about. Southwestern College administration and faculty already identified the 
institution as one involved with assessment of students and program effectiveness. However, investigation of 
assessment activities occurring before 1 992 revealed fragmented, inconsistent efforts, and decision making that 
was not data driven. A centrally organized student-assessment structure did not exist. 

For some in the institution, insight concerning student a.ssessment paralleled the development of the integrative 
studies program. However, there was not a critical mass who understood the concept. The integrative studies 
program was developed around outcomes identified as flowing from the institution's mission and related 
assumptions, but no provisions were made to assess its effectiveness in promoting academic growth. Academic 
programs offering major programs of study and programs offering supporting course work were also lacking 
plans to determine student achievement. The common notion surrounding assessment was that it happened 
through individual student evaluation in classes leading to individual student grades. 

Clearly, the institution needed a comprehensive, purposeful program documenting student academic achieve- 
ment. At the same time, faculty and administration were skeptical about how it could be done and how useful 
It would be. Developing a pervasive, common understanding of assessment and its usefulness was a logical next 
step. The question remained, could the culture continue to change? 

Understanding Through Process 

Approaching the issue of assessment from two fronts was necessary. First, the administration needed to 
understand the difference between assessing students to evaluate courses, faculty, or dormitory life, and 



institution. 
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assessing students lor the impact the college had on their movement toward identified outcomes. Second, the 
facult) needed to understand the difference between evaluating a student's know ledge gained from meeting the 
goals of a course and issuing grades, and collecting mforniation that would provide evidence about how the 
curriculum as a whole affects the student's growth toward the outcomes identified by the institution. 

Both fronts were approached by personal surveys of faculty and administration. Interviews with of the 
faculty and administration revealed agreement on the outcomes llowirg from the mission. Survey participants 
ranked the importance of ne outcomes. Faculty representing every program offered at Southwestern College 
participated and agreed the outcomes were pertinent both to their disciplines and to the general education of all 
Southw estern College students. The personal interv iew s provided an educational opportunity as the concept of 
student assessment was explained and its \alue discussed with each faculty member and administrator. 

Survey results indicated assessment was taking place within most programs. However, data were not being 
employed to provide useful information on which program effectiveness could be ba.sed. The information 
gained from the survey provided a basis for developing the Student Assessment Program. 



Data Collection Made Simple 

Data collection began in the new assessment program by tesiing the critical thinking skills and the disposition 
for critic il thinking ( Faeione & Facione. 1 992 ) of freshmen students enrolled in the integrative studies program. 
The rationale for beginning with freshmen and with quantitative data was that il was the easiest to do. All that 
was needed were decisions about the instruments to use. where the cohort could be assembled, when to 
administer the lest, and who would score the lest. 

Outcomes can be assessed using a variety of methods’, one method can be as reliable and valid as the next. At 
Southwestern College a decision was made to use multiple measures, but to begin by collecting quantitative 
data. Qualitative data would be collected as faculty became more familiar wuih methods appropriate to 
qualitative research. For some faculty, particularly those schooled in quantitative research methods, qualitative 
data was suspect. For other faculty, particularly those who experience quantitative research as less relevant to 
their discipline, quantitative data seemed less helpful. 

Faculty in programs other than integrative studies were encouraged to identify outcomes specific to their disciplines 
and develop a process for student assessment. All the assessment efforts were intended to be simple to administer and 
to render data useful for validating institutional effectiveness and for guiding institutional improvement. 



The Devil’s in the Details 

Schein ( 1986) identifies three Lhange mechanisms appropriate for mature organizations: coercive persuasion, 
turnaround, and reorganization and rebirth With reorganiziilion and rebirth the carrier of the culture is 
destroyed, an unlikely prospect for Southwestern College. The nu»sl likely way for the culture to change with 
regard to assess nieni is for a turnaround to occur. 

The turnaround mechanism requires the institution's culture to unfreeze, usually facilitated through insight or 
external pressure. Change is oossible then only if there is a manager or team with a clear sense of where the 
organization needs to go, a model of how to change the culture to get there, and the power to implement the model 
(Schein. 1986). Schein also points out the importance of supporting members of the organization as they 
experience the anxiety inherent in change. Turnarounds also must involve all the organization because that is 
the only way dysfunctional elements of the old culture become apparent to everyone. When the dysfunctional 
elements beccmie clear, new assumptions can be developed through leaching, cc^aching. changing structure and 
process, rew arding ev idence of learning new ways, and by creating slogans, stories, myths, and rituals. 

The Southwestern College culture could be described as informal, anecdotal, intuitive, and patriarchal. Some 
would go so far as to describe the institution, along with all of academia, as arrogant. Still, the culture includes 
a value for people and their ideas. For the institution to embrace assessment as a concept and to habitually use 
student assessment as a basis for decision making, attendance needs to be given to the components of the 
“turnaround mechanisiii" in relation to the existing culture. Herein are the details where the devil resides. 
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At Southwestern College external pressure was supplied by the North Central Association when it mandated 
student assessment as a requirement for accreditation. Insight came with individuals who were focusing on the 
new teaching/learning paradigm and outcomes. There were a few individuals who formed a team to manage 
assessment and to create a model. Changing this one part of the culture was facilitated by using another part of 
the existing culture. For example, the informality of the institution provided a way to have dialogue about 
student assessment, reassuring the anxious and providing opportunities for the dysfunctional to learn. 

stayin’ Alive, Stayin’ Alive 

Schein (1985) speaks briefly of refreezing as part of the change process. It occurs when the '‘new cultural 
elements solve problems or reduce anxieties.’' Southwestern College is not quite ready to say the refreezing 
process has occurred, but there is evidence of it happening. The Assessment Committee actively supports 
student assessment in all academic programs. 

The Curriculum Committee in charge of the integrative studies program is preparing to phase in assessment of 
outcomes previously not assessed. Programs are required to submit aggregate information about student grow th 
and how they use the information to improve the quality of the education. However, to say the institution is data 
driven would be inaccurate. 

Conclusion 

The student assessment initiative begun two years ago continues. The college has learned some things about itself, 
its culture, and about the freshmen entering Southwestern in 1994. For example, it takes a lot of time to change a 
culture, and to be successful an internal education process must continue. The old adage, “Try it.. .you'll like it,” is 
true. Not all programs across the institution have the same understanding of student assessment. Those who have 
progressed to the point of collecting and using data have found the information provided to be helpful, and believe 
student assessment is an essential component of providing quality education and being accountable to the public. 

Southwestern College has collected aata witli regard to critical thinking skills of entering freshmen over the past three 
years and has recorded a three percentile point inci ase in the scores of the 1995 freshman class compared to the 
studentsentering in 1 994 and 1 993. The college is looking forward to the time when it will be able to generalize about 
the impact of the Southwestern College experience on student growth with regard to critical thinking. That w ill occur 
at the end of the 1996-97 academic year. 

Southwestern College, like all accredited institutions in higher education, has been asked to be accountable in 
a way that is new and strange. The temptation is to assign success or failure to individuals who can or cannot 
make the change within themselves. Schein' s theory on change can help an organization see otherwise. In 
actuality, the devil t.s in the details of the cultural change process. 
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From Ideas to Reality: 
Creating a Culture of 
Assessment for Improvement 



Deborah Fordham 
Timothy Alderman 



Overview of West Virginia State College 

WVSC is located on an H5 acre campus approximately eight miles from the city of Charleston, the capital of 
West Virginia, and is the largest institution of higher education in the greater metropolitan area, in which one 
lourthol the population ol the state is concentrated. The fall 1995 head-count enrollment was 4,486; the average 
age is 26: 4()9r ot our students attend part-time; more than 90 Vr ol our students commute; more than two-thirds 
work at least part-time oi l campus. 1 he majority otDur students come from homes where a high school diploma 
is the highest level of educational attainment, not very surprising given that West Virginia has the lowest 
college- going rate and is also one of the poorest states in the nation. The primary mission ol the College focuses 
on strong baccalaureate and associate degree programs in the arts and sciences and in professional studies; 
WVSC offers 17 baccalaureate degrees and 19 associate degrees. 

Founded in 1891 as the state's land-grant institution for blacks, WVSC integrated the campus in 1954 with such 
style that the college became known nationally as a "living laboratory of human relations": that phrase is now 
the official motto of the college. In 1927, WVSC' was the first black land-grant college nationally to achieve 
regional accreditation and is proud of the fact that the institution holds the longest continuing North Central 
accreditation record of all the state's public four-year colleges and universities. In a state with a minority 
population of approximately 3 . WVSC maintains a minority student population of 129^ thrt)Ugh an active 

recruiting program. In addition. WVSC has the highest proportion of minority administrators, faculty, and staff 
of any college or univ ersity in the state. 



The History of Outcomes Assessment at WVSC 

Like many other institutions. West Virginia State C'ollegc had various assessment programs and projects in 
place long before the creation of a Ibrmal institutional plan. The lirst WVSC Assessment Task Faircc (created 
in 1988 immediately following a North Central Team Visit) had developed and implemented a Gradiuitc Exit 
Survey in 1989. In 1991 the General Education Advisory Faculty had created the first plan to assess student 
learning in general education, and faculty in our associate and baccalaureate programs had developed general 
plans to assess learning in degree programs. An Alumni Survey had been implemented in 1992 by the planning 
and advancement division. Several departments had started intensive work on improving and expanding 
assessment student learning in the major. In some cases, this bicus resulted from specialty accreditation 
guidelines (e.g.. NCATE, ABI*T, etc ), while in other cases it was due to departmental faculty \ recognition of 
the need lor more complete information for program review, curriculum evaluation, and course development. 

In the spring of 1993, the primary question lor faculty and administrators w as not w hether to do assessment, 
but how to do so effectively, given both internal and external constraints. Faculty and administrators wanted 
to develop a "proactive" approach to assessment lor continuous improvement, rather than continue in the 
somewhat disjointed "reactive ' mode in which we had begun our assessment efforts. Faculty who had 
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developed and implemented various assessment strategies (with varying degrees of success) wanted technical 
advice and support. The first Assessment Task Force had recommended in 1991 that a full-time professional 
staff position be created to provide both academic support services needed by faculty and to coordinate 
institutional and departmental assessment projects. In May of 1993 the college's first Coordinator of Student 
Assessment w'as hired and the Office of Student Assessment was created, using funding secured through a 
Federal Title III grant. 

In the summer and fall of 1993, the Coordinator of Student Assessment met with faculty and administrators who 
had been i nvolved in past assessment initiatives and completed a needs analysis. Using the information gained, 
the Coordinator developed an action plan for 93-94 with input from faculty leaders and administrators, including 
the Vice-President for Academic Affairs. The Provost of the Community & Technical College, and the Chairs 
of the NCA Self-Study and Policy Committees. In late fall, the President created a standing all-college 
committee, the W VSC Student Assessment Steering Committee, and charged the group with the responsibility 
of developing, implementing, and managing an integrated institutional assessment program. The Student 
Assessment Steering Committee (SASC), chaired by the Assessment Coordinator, revised and approved the 93- 
94 Assessment Action Plan and began groundwork on the Assessment for Improvement Plcm, one component 
of an expanded Institutional Acndemie Plan i 1995-2000)- At the same time, we were involved in a comprehen- 
sive self-study of our institution in preparation for an NCA team visit in April of 1995. 

While the date of the NCA visit was certainly a factor in our planning efforts, the work of the Student Assessment 
Steering Committee (SASC) encompassed much more than simply preparing for the NCA visit, W'e wanted to 
revise, expand, and integrate our current institutional survey projects and develop better links between 
assessment in the major and assessment of general education. We wanted to make the best possible use of limited 
resources and apply what we had learned from our experiences with our “first generation" assessment efforts. 
Most importantly, we w'anted to build an assessment program that would lead to a culture of continuous 
improvement of teaching and learning and not just to reports that occupied space but provided little useful 
information to faculty and administrators. The SASC Action Plan for 93 -94 focused on four main areas: getting 
the Assessment Office operational; completing a needs analysis to determine our status in various iireas relative 
to standards of best practice (from NCA, AAHE, etc,); identifying the services needed by faculty and statt; and 
developing an institutional communication network for the sharing of information and resources. Once this 
groundw'ork had been completed, the Assessment for Improvement Plan could be tinalized and then imple- 
mented in the fall of 1995. 

The needs analysis completed by the Assessment Coordinator during the summer and early fall of 1993 revealed 
that the primary concern of faculty was assessment of learning in the major. Although more than three-fourths 
of our academic programs had some form of an assessment plan, there was little consistenev or communication. 
The Assessment Coordinator made a series of informational presentations to department chairs and program 
directors throughout the 1993-94 year. The.se presentations focused on three primary areas: the components c»f 
an effective assessment for improvement program in the major, the North Central guidelines for assessment ol 
academic achievement, and strategies for building linkages between the various levels of assessment to better 
use limited resources. Departments and programs began by developing or revising program mission statements 
and program learning outcomes. At the same time, three task forces of the SASC began intensive work on three 
specific priorities identified by the needs analysis; an evaluation of the current institutional surveys being used 
(including the revision of the Graduate Exit Survey), the development of a “principles of practice" statement, 
and the evaluation of current information management and communication systems. Alexander Astin's 
conceptual model of assessment for excellence (Inputs - EnvinMiment/Experiences- Outcomes) helped us frame 
our discussions and set our goals. 

During the spring of 1994. the General Education Advisory Faculty (GEAF) began revising and extending the 
1991 Plan to Assess Learning in General Education. This laculty committee followed the same process being 
used in the departments and began with the stated learning outcomes. As faculty on GEAF reached consensus 
on clearer articulations of the core learning outcomes, the focus of meetings shifted to the next step: 
identification of appropriate ways of measuring student progress towards the essential learning outcomes. 
Various questionnaires, pre-tests, post-tests, and portfolio projects were evaluated and revised as necessary to 
better measure student learning and provide usable information to faculty. The section on the Graduate Exit 
.Snnev dealing with general education was also revised la more clearly locus on tlie core outcomes. This work 
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on deveh^ping more usdul. \alid. and numagcahlc asscssiiiem strategies and reporting systems in the general 
education core is ongoing. 

As faculty examined tlie issue of student progress and documentation student learning, it became clear that 
easily accessible baseline data about oui entering students was limited to GPA information and ACT or SAT 
sctires. A major addition tt> the institutional lev el of the assessment program was made in the summer of 1994 
with the implementation of an lintcrinii Student Sut .w project in conjunction with the Higher Education 
Research Institute at UCLA. Entering freshmen and transfer students were asked to complete a student 
inhirmation form supplied by the Cooperative Institutional Research Project at UCLA. The Entering Student 
Survey will provide baseline intdrmation on employment hours, college goals, educational attainment goals, 
social attitudes, etc., which can be ct)iiipared to information gained from the Graduate Exit Survey later on. 

At the completion of the self-study year, the .Student Assessment Steering Committee had accomplished the vast 
majority of the tasks outlined in the Assessment Action Plan and began shifting focus to the articulation of the 
five- year plan that would guide the strategic plans for assessment of student learning for every unit on campus. 
The same planning process and plan format were used by all of the groups working on the various components 
of the Institutional Academic Plan: this approacli helped to create much higher levels of consistency and 
communication than had been achieved in tlie past. Drafts ol the Assessment for Improvement Plan were 
regularly distributed to various const ituencies across campus tor comments and suggestions. The final 
Institutional Acadetnic Plan t including the Assessment for hnprovement Plan) was officially completed and 
approved by the College’s President on December L^. 1994, In April of 1995, the NCA Team visiting WVSC 
reviewed our plan and the feedback was very positive; the team recommended continued accreditation for the 
institution with the next comprehensive evaluation in ten years. 



WVSC’s Assessment for Improvement Plan (1995-2000) 

The perspective o\ W VS('\ Al Plan is global rather than specific, prov iding broad goals and objectives rather 
than specific strategies. At WVSC. iaculty ownership and management of the assessment of student learning 
is at the core of the iaculty culture. At the program level, the department chair or program director, along with 
program faculty, are responsible i or the assessment of student learning in that program. The Director of General 
Education, along with the General Education Advisory Faiculty. oversee assessment of general education core 
outcomes. The Office of Student Assessment oversees [wo of the institutional assessments (the Entering Student 
Survey and the Graduate Exit Survey) and works closely with the two other offices responsible for the Alumni 
Surve\ and [he Student Satisfiu ti<m ln\ ent<*r\. The four broad goals of the Al Plan for the 1 995-2000 time period 
are: 

♦ to institutionali/e an approach to assessment of student achievement which rests on Astin's' Input- 
Elnv ironment-Outeomes model and vv Inc h is consistent across departments, across divisions and across 
levels of stiulent experience: 

♦ ti» develop and maintain comprehensive ctnnmunication and inlormation management systems across 
all levels of the institution so that student progress data are appropriately collected, shared, and used in 
all levels of decision-making: 

♦ to develop an mstitution-w ide commitment to contimums cjuality improvement of programs and 
serv ices; 

♦ to integrate current (and tuturei vissesNinent activ ities/programs into one organized system for docu- 
menting and improv ing student learning and development. 

For each of these goal aieas. the .Student .Assessment Steering C'ommittee articulated various tibjectives for the 
Assessment Coordinator and the Student Assessment Steering Committee as well as various recommendations 
about future resiiurces and possible changes m policy and procedures that would promote achievement of the 
plan’s goals by the year 2()(K). Again, the specific strategies and action plans are the responsibility of the various 
departments and suppi'rt units A tentative timeline for completion of various objectives was also included We 
approached this di)cument as a “working plan * and built in a yearly evaluation and revision process through the 
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Student Assessment Steering Committee. (Complete copies of the ^WSC A.ssessment for Improvement Plan 
and the WYSC Assessment Report submitted to NCA/CIHE are available in the Assessment Resource Room 
and in the Self-Study Resource Room at the Annual Meeting.) 



Implementation of the Assessment for Improvement Plan 

Although the formal implementation date was ^ t for fall of 1 995, several projects were begun before the official 
implementation date. Funding was found for a full-time research assistant in the Office of Student Assessment 
and this second full-time professional staff person was added to the office in August of 1993 to better meet the 
needs of faculty and staff. In spring of 1995, faculty in programs and on the General Education Advisory Faculty 
made revisions in courses and programs based on use of assessment data from the previous year. A new level 
of the reporting system for the Graduate E xit Sutrey was added to provide department chairs, program directors, 
and division deans with both qualitative and quantitative data from their majors. A Student Progress Data Index 
was published in spring of 1995 as a resource guide for faculty and staff. 

Work continues cn the program level, with approximately of our academic programs still developing their 
feedback and reporting systems. While the Al Plan proposed that the WVSC Program Assessment Guide 
(detailing the assessment systems for all academic programs and general education) would be finished by the 
end of the 95-96 academic year, the North Central team recommended that we aim for the end of the 96-97 year. 
The SASC is still holding to the original target, however, with the understanding that all assessment for 
improvement systems need to be flexible. Some departments are further ahead than others: all departments and 
programs are involved. 

The NCA Team cautioned against rclying too heavily on survey data and urged the inclusion of multiple direct 
measures of student learning to the assessment systems of all academic programs. These direct measures are 
being developed, both at the major program level and in general education. For many of our programs, this will 
be a long-term process: few' of the available standardized tests of content areas meet our needs. In several of our 
programs, we are developing local tools to measure knowledge and skill (both pen and paper tests and 
performance/producl assessments), using a criterion-referenced approach rather than a norm-referenced 
approach. We have already developed common syllabi, assessments, and evaluation/grading systems in several 
of our mulii-section general education courses (eg., Engli.sh 10 1, Math 101, GenEd 100 and 200. etc.), which 
serve both general education and various majors. 



Hi ndsight . . . Foresight. . . Oversight 

One way of summarizing w hat we have learned at WVSC over the last three years is to say we have developed 
a multidimensional perspective through which we examine our assessment for improvement system: simulta- 
neously looking backwards and forward while looking at both the components and the whole. We have realized 
that success in the present requires a clear understanding of both the successes and failures of the past. We have 
also realized that the process is just as critical as the product: in some cases process is the product. During the 
workshop, the presenters will share specific planning tools, examples of assessment strategies, suggestions for 
faculty development, strategies for turning data into information, and examples of the kinds of cultural change 
that are occurring on our campus as a result of our assessment efforts. 



Deborah Eordham is C'fKtrdinatftr oj Assessment, West Virginia State College, Institute, WV. 
Umtdhy Alderman is Direcfor Ciencral Edm ation, West Virginia State College, Institute, WV. 
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Developing and Implementing a 
Comprehensive, Coordinated 
Campus<Wide Assessment Plan 



Deborah Olsen 



Assessment of student lear.iing offers great opportunities and great challenges at a large Research I university. 
The vast resources and research expertise available at a Research I make possible a wide-range of assessment 
strategies and instructional innovations. At the same time, issues of scope and coordination become more 
difficult. Successful implementation of assessment on any campus requires honest recognition of both the 
rewards and the obstacles associated with assessment: its costs and benefits from the perspective of faculty, 
students, administrators, and the institution as a whole. Implementation does not begin when the plan is 
complete; it starts with the early and often difficult discussions of the goals for assessment and the principles 
that guide it, and continues through more specific planning of general education, the major, and graduate studies. 
Assessment is a way of thinking, a philosophy of education that stresses better understanding of student learning 
and continuous improvement of instruction. The minute faculty begin to seriously consider these issues 
assessment has begun. Moreover, without the investment and commitment of faculty and administrators, the 
best of plans w'ill lie fallow. If the assessment movement and its proponents have had a failing it is that their belief 
in assessment and its value to the educationalenterpri.se has sometimes made them too anxious to move forward 
and implement an assessment agenda that is not fully understood and supported by the faculty who will need 
to carry it out. 

1 believe that having struggled with many of the complex and difficult issues associated with assessment, 
Indiana University Bloomington has developed a constructive and fairly sophisticated approach to assessment 
of student learning, one that promi.ses great benefit to faculty and students alike. In this paper I will briefly review 
some of the strategies and procedures that have helped to make the piannim: and implementation processes a 
success. 



□ Establish the Basics 

As the North Central As.sociation has often indicated, a campus wide assessment program requires the 
endorsement of higher level administrators. The support of the administration cannot guarantee faculty 
investment, but a clear lack of support from this quarter .signals sure failure. At Bloomington, our 
Chancellor and Deans were leaders in developing a set of campus principles for assessment — 
underscoring our commitment to instructional improvement but also indicating that assessment would 
be relevant to normal review processes, as well as to progress toward key initiatives in undergraduate 
education. The administration charged the Office of Academic Affairs with oversight, dedicated staff 
in that office to assisting units with asse.ssment, and provided funds that would help units with start-up 
costs associated with development of mea.sures. 

Although it is relatively easy to define the “first principles’' that an assessment program must address, 
reaching consensus on these issues is more difficult. For example, is assessment to be carried out for 
instructional improvement, enhanced accountability, or both? Arc units generating assessment data 
responsible to present those data in detail (e.g., at an annual review) or simply to report generally on 
activities? The more input faculty have in these discussions and the clearer they are about the principles 
established, the more ownership and control faculty have over the process and the greater their 
willingness to participate in assessment. The efficiency of these discussions can be increased by 
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gathering examples of the principles established at other institutions ( e.g., Keene College ) and select! ng 
and adapting to suit your own institutional needs. 

There must be both an organizational and budgetary infrastructure to support assessment. Especial!' 
at a large research university, the organizational structure must have linkages flexible enough to 
accommodate the range of goals and timetables established by different units and coordinated enough 
that the activities undertaken by different units and at different levels of the campus interrelate in 
consistent and meaningful ways. A successful organizational structure will serve two basic functions: 

— communication about assessment activities — communication between campus level admin- 
istration and academic units, and among academic units themselves and 

— support — in the form of fiscal resources, procedures for formal recognition, available expertise 
(staff versed in assessment methods), and auxiliary services (development or enhancement of 
testing, teaching, or survey services on campus that can assist faculty in canning out 
assessment). 

A budgetary infrastructure is of no less importance to a successful assessment program. At Indiana 
University Bloomington we were fortunate to have in place a management structure, “Responsibility 
Centered Management'' (RCM), that charged academic units with fiscal and academic planning and 
decision-making. Thus our very structure (atypical for an academic institution) invests the resource and 
planning functions essential to assessment in the faculty and unit administrators who must cairy it out. 
Moreover, the assessment data collected are valued in an RCM environment where no activity is cost 
neutral. 

r j Create an Inventory of Current Activities Relevant to Assessment 

The staff person(s) charged with overseeing and assisting assessment activities can contribute 
enormously to the development and implementation of the campus assessment plan by compiling a 
comprehensive inventory of existing studies and programs, and of how they relate to specific campus 
goals for assessment. This type of inventory provides concrete illustrations of how assessment can be 
(and is being) carried out, reveals where there is a firm foundation for future assessment, and where 
much more work is needed. A more indirect, but no less significant, benefit is that such an inventory 
validates faculty's past and ongoing efforts toevaluateteachingandleaming,and introduces assessment 
as an enhancement of those efforts rather than a simple criticism of them. 

Provide Units with Frequent, Specific information about Planning and Implementation 

It is important to establish timelines and general outlines for unit-based plans and implementation, but 
not sufficient. Because they are often not relevant to their discipline, many academic units are unfamiliar 
with the kinds of social science techniques, quantitative or qualitative, that underlie most methods of 
assessment. Furthermore, many units are unaware of the national debate over higher education, the 
specter of SPRE's, and the larger public and legislative context for institutional accountability. Units 
can be assisted greatly through workshops and individual consultation that help them better understand 
why there is a need for assessment and how best to address that need in terms appropriate to their 
department and discipline. 

Workshops should be concise and straightforward. We are asking for a specific product, the plan, and 
faculty's initial concerns focus on the parameters of the task to be accomplished. Once the task is clear 
and appears to be of manageable proportions receptivity improves and more complex issues can be 
addressed. Don't be above providing page lengths, timetables, and an outline of the plan's component 
parts. As one chair at our institution said “When it comes to assessment. I'm rather like my students, 
I want to know what is going to be on the test.'’ As opposed to reducing assessment to somethingnarrow 
and formulaic, addressing faculty concerns directly and up-front has had a highly salutary eff '*t and 
signals the respect for faculty time and experience required to make assessment an effective teaching- 
learning tool. 
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Workshops stress the three component parts of every plan: goals, measures, and a faculty feedback loop. 
We encourage faculty and departments to focus especially on areas of students' learning critical to their 
academic goals and that they feel they need more information about. Put this way, virtually every 
department has questions about its students’ learning it would like answered — Can our students apply 
the analytic skills paradigmatic of our discipline to new texts? Do students who lake the practicum have 
a better understanding of research in our field? Can our students convert a complex word problem to 
its quiintitalive analogue for solution? 

Lists of measures are helpful to faculty along with explication of how to relate goals to measures. In 
addition, to the general types of information different measures provide (e.g., measures that assess 
performance and those that meas' .re altitudes) we provide criteria for measures: 

— there must be multiple measures of diverse types (but it is better to do several measures well 
than many measures poorly); 

— measures should be maintainable, i.e., the department must be able to conduct the measure over 
time on limited resources; and 

— measures should be, as much as possible, part of the fabric of instruction. 

Faculty will often underestimate the difficulty of constructing or implementing a measure. The cost of 
such misestimation is often high as faculty will view their experience not as a single failed experiment 
but as the generalized failure of all assessment (we have seen a similar phenomenon in experiments with 
instructional technology). 

The assessment staff should work actively with departments to help guide faculty to existing measures 
or explore efficiencies in administration or coding that make a measure feasible. Optimal use of 
departmental course-taking patterns, standardized projects for the major, etc., can also be encouraged 
in individual unit consultations. By stressing learning questions of importance to the department, the 
rationale for a faculty feedback loop becomes more compelling and apparent. Finally, workshops and 
consultations should be heavily peppered with examples from other units — unit goals, measures used, 
findings implemented. In this way, units in the vanguard are given deserved recognition for their 
pioneering efforts, there is cross-fertilization of assessment strategies, and faculty develop a sense of 
participating as colleagues and members of a common campus in a larger venture. 

n Continue to Support Faculty and Units After Implementation is Underway 

One of the themes of the assessment literature is its iterative and dynamic nature. Assessment methods 
may prove more difficult or less informative than expected, assessment needs may change with a new 
curriculum or student body etc. This means units will need to rethink and perhaps reformulate their 
approach to assessment of student learning, and will continue to require support and assistance. Perhaps 
one of the most difficult tasks for staff menibers charged with responsibility for assessment will be 
remaining as responsive and sensitive to the needs of these units as they should be. If we wish assessment 
to truly move beyond planning into implementation, to become a regular and valued feature of the 
instmctional routine, we must nurture unit efforts in these early days, helping all faculty and units 
experience the profound benefits that accrue to faculty and students through effective assessment of the 
learn'ng process. 



Deborah Olsen is Assistant Dean oj the Faculties, Indiana University diUHnniny^lttn, Bloomington, IN. 
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Managing Chaos: 
Integrating a 

Comprehensive Assessment Plan 



Judith M. Dallinger 



Virginia Helm 
Karen Mann 



Eugene Mathes 
Elizabeth Wehrman 



The Western Illinois University Plan for Assessment of Student Learning delineates a cyclical process of 
identifying learning outcomes, measuring students' achievement of those outcomes, analyzing the results of 
learning assessment, and using those results as a basis for enhancing the curriculum and the teaching-learning 
process. Assessment is conducted in each of four areas: general education, baccalaureate level skills, 
undergraduate major, and graduate major. All areas seek to measure student learning at each of four stages: 
entry, mid-program, graduation, and alumni. 

The assessment cycle at WIU is guided by a Philosophy of Assessment of Student l^arnint^, which, in brief, 
specifies these principles. 

♦ Diversity of purpose and programs is one of the strengths of American higher education. 

♦ Student outcomes assessments should focus on the description of student learning as well as on the 
improvement of learning and performance over time. 

♦ Methods for evaluation and assessment should be the responsibility of the taculty. 

♦ The University and its individual programs should use multiple methods of assessment for improving 
learning and teaching and for demonstrating achievement. 

♦ An effective assessment process will require resources. 

♦ The assessment process should be linked to strategic planning and program review in order to encourage 
change and improvement. 

General Education Assessment 

Assessment of student learning in the General Education curriculum is conducted by Assessment Research 
Teams (ART) of faculty members appointed in each of the five categories of the University General Education: 
natural sciences/mathcmatics, social sciences, humanities, multicultural studies, and human well being. Teams 
are refining specific learning objectives and developing a variety of appropriate measurement techniques. 
Current activities of the teams are listed below. 

♦ Natural Sdences/Matheinatics. The Natural Sciences and Mathematics ART is extending and 
expanding on its work from last year which uses the SOLO taxonomy (Biggs and CoUis) as a basis for 
measuring student thinking skills in the area of sciences and math. Committee members representing 
faculty from each of the sciences and the mathematics departments are producing additional assessment 
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items (super-items) that wiii be administered again in their classes during Spring 1996 to determine 
students' levels ofcognitive reasoning. Tlie committee proposes to extend this technique thioughout this 
entire general education category, so that results will provide tor an understanding of how the 
curriculum can increase students' cognitive abilities. 

♦ Social Sciences. The Social Science ART has revised an assessment instrument initially prepared in 
Spring 1994. This locally developed multiple choice test was developed by social sciences faculty to 
assess each of five learning objectives identified for the social sciences. It will be administered asapre- 
and post-les^ during spring semester, 1996. They are also analyzing student responses to a set of open 
ended questions administered in 1994 and will compare those responses to similar data collected from 
the faculty, in order toexamine differences in students' and faculty understanding of the goals of general 
education in the social sciences, in addition, they are developing a handout about the category wide 
learning objectives to be distributed to all faculty teaching general education social science classes. 

♦ Humanities. The Humanities ART is carrying out systematized classroom assessments in eight 
disciplines (Art. Communication, English, Foreign languages. History, Music, Philosophy, Theatre) 
intended to provide evidence of the students' capacities for writing humanistic discourse. The 
assessments will be done at the beginning, midpoint, and conclusion of the semester. The courses range 
from individual sections with 35 students, to multiple sections of a single course with 35 students each, 
to large lecture sections of more than 60 students. Faculty members will test various classroom 
assessment techniques (e.g., a five-minute paper, concept maps, test question generation) and will use 
a common method of scoring for primary traits. Data will be analyzed by the individual faculty member 
to determine the relationship between the assessment and the content and pedagogy of the course. Data 
will also be collated from all of the sections and analyzed to determine any patterns of student 
performance connected todemography (e.g., ACT, number of prior humanities courses). Based on these 
prototype assessments, a more controlled method of classroom assessment in the humanities will be 
recommended to the departments and faculty at large. 

♦ Multicultural and Cross-cultural Studies. The Multicultural ART members are working on three 
tasks. First, they are reviewing the history of the multicultural/cross cultural requirement at WIU, as well 
as reviewing the requirements at other universities for comparative purposes. Second, they are 
analyzing the data previously collected on a locally developed attitude and content test, which was 
administered in a pro and post format to all multicultural courses offered during Spring 1995. Finally, 
they are revising the instrument and will administer it to selected multicultural classes during Spring 
1996. Results from both the initial and revised instruments should provide information about common 
content of the multicultural courses and about student attitude changes resulting from participation in 
a multicultural course. Because the multicultural and crosscultural category is a new development at the 
university, data from this ART will be used in evaluating the decision to enact this general education 
requirement. 

♦ Human Well Being .The Human Well Being ART, consisting of faculty representing four departments 
offering courses in this area ol general education, completed its first semester of w ork during Fall, 1 995. 
ART members solicited exams from all faculty teaching general education courses in this area, selected 
items for an assessment instrument, and developed several open ended questions for that instrument. 
The instrument was then submitted to faculty for additional feedback about validity and appropriate- 
ness. The instrument will be piloted spring semester, 1996. 



Baccalaureate-Level Skills 

The purpose of assessment of baccalaureatedevel skills is to measure student progress in achieving expectations 
for learning in the four areas t>f reading, w riling, mathematics, and speaking. 

♦ Kntrancc. ACT test scores are required for all entering students. In addition, placement tests in 
mathematics and writing arc administered by the University Advising and Academic Support Center 
to all freshmen and many translcr students. 
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♦ Mid-Program. For the last three years, assessment of “rising-juniors ’ has involved administering 
several of the ACT developed CAAP tests, in conjunction with a long-standing, locally developed and 
graded writing essay. Passing the w riting portion of the exams is a university graduation requirement. 

♦ Exit/Graduation. Departments are charged to assess the continued progress of their majors in 
baccalaureate-level skills at a level determined a^ propriate by the departments to be of particular 
relevance to the success of their majors. 

♦ Alumni. The Office of Institutional Research and Planning administers an extensive survey of first, 
fifth, and tenth year graduates on a regular cycle. In addition, each depaiiment conducts periodic alumni 
surveys focused more specifically on graduates' satisfaction with educational experiences in their 
majors. 

Assessment of Learning in the Undergraduate Major 

Each department or program has developed a major assessment plan for student learning. Each plan includes 
a version of the following components: 

♦ a description of goals of the major; 

♦ specific measurable learning objectives; 

♦ assessment methods for measuring achievement of learning objectives at entry, mid- level, exit/ 
graduation, and alumni stages; 

♦ a description of how assessment data/results will be analyzed; and 

♦ a description of how assessment results w ill be used as feedback for the improvement of learning and 



The resulting department major assessment plans arc diverse in terms of each of these components. Dates for 
beginning plan implementation range from Fall .1990 through Fall 1995. Some have collected student 
achievement data, and a few have closed the loop and initiated changes m curriculum and other activities in 
response to results obtained. The numbers of learning objectives range from 2 to 38. with ^omc plans breaking 
those down further into multiple outcomes. 

All departments include multiple measurement methods such as: attitudmal interview s and/or surveys; locally 
developed and/or standardized tests of knowledge, content and/or achievement; completion of an internship and 
student assessment of their experiences during it; a senior seminar; interviews with students; portfolios; 
enumeration of students' “real world" achievements; and state certifications. All plans also use alumni surveys 
and some include employer surveys and/or employer advisory councils. 

Assessment of Learning in the Graduate Major 

Assessment of graduate programs is currently being initiated at the university. The Graduate Council has 
recommended a list of components that will form the basis uf graduate major assessment plans and. at present, 
departments are reacting to the report. The recommended components include: 

♦ Student Achievement — including these elements: mission of the program, learning obiectives. 
assessment tools, how the data will be integrated, and how the results will be used to improve program 
quality. 

♦ Feedback Loop — which involves a description of the nature of the feedback and the procedures for 
program modification. 



teaching. 



♦ Faculty Involvement — a description of how faculty will be involved in the development of the 
assessment plan. 
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♦ Timeline — an estimate of when the plan will be developed and implemented. 

♦ Administration — a description of how the plan will be administered and who will be responsible for 
its various parts. 

It is expected that departments offering graduate programs will be developing specific plans tor graduate 
assessment this year and will begin implementation in the 1996-97 academic year. 

Integrating Results for Institutional Improvement 

The Provost’s Office and its extension, the Office of Assessment of Student Learning with three faculty 
associates and the director of Institutional Research and Planning, have the delicate task of assuring that 
assessment activities are initiated and implemented by faculty. 

A Council of Assessment of Student Learning, composed of faculty members representing all areas of the 
univ sity, provides recommendations for assessment policy and procedures and works to promote and 
facilitate faculty responsibility in assessment. 

We still face hurdles of faculty resistance, primarily by those who have not themselves been involved in any 
assessment activities. The challenge is for those faculty and administrators who understand and are committed 
to assessment as a means of continuous quality improvement to bring along their more reluctant colleagues and 
the students, 

Activities undertaken as part of this multifaceted effort recently have included: 

♦ publication of a periodic campus assessment newsletter; 

♦ a day long, in-house assessment conference — highlighting presentations by faculty members involved 
in general education, major, and baccalaureate level skills assessment activities; 

♦ ongoing interaction among faculty members leaching within the different general education areas 
concerning shared goals and measurement metii .is; and 

♦ a series of meetings with various faculty committees for the purposes of increasing awareness of the 
university assessment process; sharing the results of assessment activities; and involving faculty in 
updating and revising the Western Illinois University Plan of Assessment of Student Learning. 

The WIU Plan was first initiated in 1990 and was among the first to be juoged acceptable by NCA reviewers 
(1992). 
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Assessment: 
Moving from Planning 
to Implementation 



Bill Wresch 
Kay Schallenkamp 



Bntrodlucticin 

In October, 1989, the North Central Association CIKE initiated a program that shook the rafters of many 
campuses in the region. Assessment of student academic achievement became a critical component in 
determining overall institutional effectiveness. As institutions rushed to address the initiative, five evaluative 
questions were framed to direct and focus energy. These questions were: 

♦ To what extent has the institution demonstrated that the plan is linked to the mission, goals, and 
objectives of the institution for student learning and academic achievement, including learning in 
general education and in the major? 

♦ What is the institution's evidence that faculty have participated in the development of the institution's 
plan and that the plan is institution-wide in conceptualization and scope? 

♦ How does the plan demonstrate the likelihood that the assessment program will lead to institutional 
improvement when it is implemented? 

♦ Is the timeline for the assessment program appropriate? Realistic? 

♦ What is the evidence that the plan provides for appropriate administration of the as.sessment program? 

At face value, the questions were straightforward and should have been easily answered. However, faculty and 
administrators experienced frustration and anguish as assessment of student academic achievement took center 
stage. Two institutions in the University of Wisconsin System — Stevens Point and Whitewater — were no 
different from theircounterparts throughout the North Central region. As the campuses make the transition from 
assessment planning to implementation, each finds that the outcome has been somewhat different than the 
carefully crafted plans. Successes, disappointments, and a few surprises have been encountered. 



UW-Stevens Point 

ij Successes 

1994-95 was a banner year with approval of the assessment plan by the campus as well as NCA. The 
first round of department level assessments was completed with astounding results for some. Trial and 
error with multiple measures, portfolio development, and nationally normed tests provided opportuni- 
ties for reflection and discussion among the faculty. Administration of the ACT-COMP to 1 50 seniors 
provided information regarding a breadth of general education activities. 
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□ Challenges 

Four departments simply refused to assess their programs. Of more concern were the three or four that 
went through the motions, not daring to openly defy a campus program, but clearly having no interest 
in legitimate participation. 

Lj Surprises 

The level of fear expressed by some faculty and departments was not anticipated by those who 
developed the plan. Serious concern that administrators would use the data for their own nefarious 
purposes resulted in cai-efully crafted safeguards that limited dissemination of reports to the assessment 
committee members only. 

Some departments embraced the opportunity to demonstrate the strengths of their programs. Through 
multiple measures, they accumulated a mass of information related to student academic achievement 
and proudly proclaimed that their students were indeed learning what had been expected of them. 

The third surprise involved administration of the ACT-COMP to seniors. Having heard horror stories 
about low participation, the assessment coordinator contacted nine professors teaching senior seminars. 
Eight of the nine agreed to administer the test as part of the course. The positive attitude of the faculty 
had a strong influence on student participation rates. 



UW-Whitewater 

::: Successes 

The Whitewater campus had its assessment plan completed in early 1993 and has been moving through 
various stages of implementation. Through ongoing dialog with the assessment committee, a team of 
faculty, staff, and administrators has been developed. Information is shared as p^irt of annual reports 
submitted by departments. Committees such as the General Education Review Committee, the Audit 
and Review Committee, the University Curriculum Committee, and the Strategic Planning Committee 
require assessment results as part of the documentation submitted for curricular changes. Most faculty 
and administrators appear to recognize that the advantages of documenting student academic achieve- 
ment far outweigh any disc^dvantages that had been feared. 

n Challenges 

Infusing assessment into the culture of the campus has been an ongoing challenge. Some programs have 
taken a minimalist stance forcing the above committees to either take a heavy handed approach to force 
compliance or to overlook the aberrant behavior. Deciding how to respond has caused some conster- 
nation among committee members. 

; j Surprises 

Development of the plan was far easier to accomplish than implementation. The planning committee 
was composed of energetic individuals who were willing to perform yeoman’s work to prepare the 
document. On the other hand, implementation of the program requires involvement of the entire 
campus. Those who are strongly committed often take an undue share of the burden. The committed are 
also constantly engaged in efforts to keep the initiative before the faculty lest they forget or assume that 
this is one more fad that has come and gone. 

The experiences of the Stevens Point and Whitewater campuses reflect anecdotal information that has 
been shared during conferences and meetings throughout the NCA region. Some additional thoughts 
may assist individuals as they struggle to infuse assessment of student academic achievement into the 
daily routine of the campus culture. 
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Assessment: Homomensurmanoa or Psychosclerosis? 

Traditionally, the curriculum has been determined by the faculty who use their personal educational experi- 
ences, guidelines from their professional associations, or practices from competing institutions as the basis for 
their decisions. Faculty decide what the curriculum should be and proceed from that point to deliver the 
product — information. Whether the students absorb or use the information often has been of less concern than 
the performance involved in delivering the information. 

With the advent of assessment, the discussion is shifting from the “in loco parentis” philosophy to a student 
centered perspective. Questions, such as what outcomes do we expect of students?, how do we know these are 
important?, how will we know whether the students have met the expected outcomes?, and if they haven't what 
are we going to change?, have replaced “students don't know what they need to learn'' and grade distributions 
as a topic of department meetings. 

For some disciplines and some faculty, the discussions are relatively easy. For others, the discussions are more 
painful. Concern that the curriculum is driven by employers, students, or other stakeholders is a troubling issue 
for some. Such perceived intrusion into the inner sanctum of faculty responsibilities raises questions related to 
autonomy and academic freedom. Will assessment jeopardize these dearly held tenets of higher education? 

In the face of Homomensurmania (the irresistible urge to measure human behavior) is the resistance posed by 
Psychosclerosis (the hardening of attitudes). Assessment coordinators and administrators are finding that their 
role is mentor and peace keeper. The stages of change must allow normal human behaviors to occur. One should 
expect anger, denial, rejection, and grief. But, these eventually should lead to understanding and acceptance. 

As educators, we face ciianges that challenge our normal operating procedures — from closed classrooms to 
open classrooms on the Internet, from theory dominant courses to theory supported by field practice, from 
lecture delivery to group discovery, from monocultural to multicultural, from teacher focused to student/ 
learning focused. Policy makers are asking whether students learn because of our efforts or in spite of them. By 
ensuring that we know what we expect students to learn and are prepared to demonstrate that our students 
accomplish the expected outcomes, we have an avenue to match curricular change with the outcomes. If students 
do not accomplish what has been expected, we should be able to identify why this has occuned and make 
appropriate adjustments. Those faculty and administrators with homomensurmanic tendencies must be 
mentored. It is not necessary or wise to amass volumes of data. A carefully crafted plan should ensure that 
sufficient data are available. Those faculty and administrators who lean toward psychosclerosis must also be 
mentored. Assessment of student outcomes provides an opportunity to embrace change and shape our destiny. 
It is an opportunity that we should not overlook. 
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Let This College Fly! 



Institutional Effectiveness and 



Continuous Improvement 



Judy Armstrong 



introduction 




— Smith and Baxter 



Since World War II, when many of them first appeared, America's community colleges have enjoyed a blissful 



marriage with their publics. Offering accessible, home-based, and low-cost education, their numbers increased 
dramatically, as did their enrollments. By 1^85. the country's 1,350 tw/o-year colleges represented more than 
40 percent of institutions of higher education and accounted for 44 percent of all first-time college freshmen 
( Parilla, 1 993, p. 22 ). Today, a changing society and dwindling resources are bringing the honeymoon to a close. 
In their search lor a quality education at rock-botti^m prices, people are “...bringing the same consumer 
expectations to a college as they do to a supermarket, a bank, or a hardware store” (Reid, 1995. p,22). 

In times ot severe criticism about the quality of America's higher education system, coupled with stiff 
competition for public dollars, it is understandable that more and more demands are being voiced for 
accountability. Certainly the nation's accrediting agencies, which have placed stronger emphasis on the 
assessment of student academic outcomes and institutional effectiveness as criteria for accreditation, are 
motivating colleges to respond to those demands. A more significant motivation, however, may come from state 
and national legislators, who themselves are being held more accountable for distributing public funds W'isely 
and well. When faced with difficult choices — education or health, health or safety — they are increasingly more 
likely to respond as the parishioners in this story recounted by Ashworth ( 1994). 



A third, less often encountered, motivation stems from people within a college doing what leaders in any 
organization should he doing— asking questions of purpose and performance (Bogue and Saunders. 1992. p. 
xi). Asking those questions, however, is no easy task, for it often leads to more questions and seldom leads to 
definitive answers. Perhaps that is the real role of accountability in higher education — asking the questions that 
guide the continuous search for improvement. 



Preacher: Lord, we gotta make this church walk. 

Pari.\hh>fh i Amen, let'erwalk. 

Preacher: l.ord, we gotta make this church run. 

Pari'<hitmer\ Amen, let 'er run. 

Preacher: l.ord, we gotta make this church /7v. 

Parishioners: Amen, let 'er fly. 

Preacher: Now. Lord, it's gonna take some money to make this church fly. 

Parishioners: Amen. Lord, let this church walk. (p. 10) 
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Since student success is the primary reason for any college's existence, one ot the most significant pieces of 
measuring institutional effectiveness is the process for gathering, measuring, and evaluating student outcomes. 
However, effectiveness, including student success and the continued survival of the institution itself, depends 
upon an organization’s ability to effectively manage change. According to Lorenzo and LeCroy, continuous 
change will be the cornerstone of the Information Age, and the community college that is able to respond to 
change "must demonstrate a similai' capacity to grow. It must develop the processes that will enable it 
continually to update and strengthen itself to conform to new conditions” (1994, p. 21). Thus, the effective 
community college utilizes assessment, systems thinking, quality initiatives, and leadership development to 
produce •'...successful outcomes for multiple constituencies — internal and external. When outcomes are 
compared to the institution’s mission and goals, the result is a composite picture of an institution’s effective- 
ness” (Community College Roundtable. 1994. p. 9). Therefore, colleges that realistically and regularly measure 
their effectiveness, analyze the results, and develop strategies to improve those results will be betterable to adapt 
themselves to the future’s uncertain environment. 



One of the major goals ot any accountability effort is to identity concerns early enough to counter their possible 
negative effects. However, crises often arise because organizations are not willing to look at early warning signs 
of difficulty. Instead of aggressively and continually searching for problems, many leaders wait to be hit by 
them; thus, their organizations are in a constant reactive, rather than proactive, mode. According to Peters. 
•’Effective assessment requires a diligent search tor bad news, which is more useful than good, but accountabil- 
ity encourages the opposite. Campus officials are understandably reluctant to bear bad tidings to those who fund 
them...” { 1994. p. 18). As a result, public demands for accountability often are answered by accountability 
reports that leave too many truths hidden. Improvement remains illusive. 



In theory, a plan to measure institutional effectiveness should provide an ideal avenue for an aggressive and 
continual search for problems — although it may not assure that anyone within the institution has actually taken 
the risky walk down that avenue looking for those problems. Before an organization can really begin that walk, 
however, it must be certain that the avenue leads to the desired destination and that all of its employees have 
the map. The question remains, then, do plans to measure institutional effectiveness truly lead to continuous 
improvement .’ Whether a college and its students fl\ or walk depends upon the answer to that question. 



issues 



(Juahiy is nevera /irohlcm. hut ihe solution to problems-. — W. Edwards Deming 

If effective institutions produce success tor both internal and external constituencies, then a plan to measure 
effectiveness at a community college should address the outcomes of students, employees, and the community 
it serves. While assessment of student outcomes is the primary measure of a community college’s effectiveness, 
recent research increasingly points to college leadership style as an almost equally important measure because 
of its ability to significantly affect stakeholder satisfaction. 

Assessment and Institutional Effectiveness 

Without a doubt, most efforts to assess institutional effectiveness have come in response to the nation’s 
accrediting bodies’ requirement that colleges document student academic achievement as part of the 
self-study for accreditation and their further expectation that the results of assessment be used for 
institutional improvement. Accreditation agencies have defined institutional effectiveness as “a process 
designed to hold public educational organizations accountable for clear mission statements, expecta- 
tions of student learning, and appropriate assessment processes to determine the extent to which these 
expectations are being met” (Baker. 1994. p. 2) For instance, four of the NCA’s Criteria for 
Accreditation are stated in terms of an institution’s ability to clearly state and accomplish its mission 
and purposes. It is critical, then, that plans to measure Institutional effectiveness be linked to a college’s 
mission and goals. Clearly, the goal of institutional effectiveness is improvement. 

Howes er. accreditation is a voluntary process, and the value of self-study perceived by some asdubtous 
at best. Public scrutins of the quality of higher education versus its escalating cost is on the increase. 
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According to Banta (1995), . .the accountability noose is tightening," and colleges are searching for 

"...indicators of performance that have credibility within and outside the academy" (p. 4). In that 
framework, Banta goes on to define assessment as ". . .a process of providing credible evidence of the 
outcomes of higher education that is undertaken for the purpose of improving programs and services 
within the institution" (p. 5). 

Therefore, institutional effectiveness measures how' well a college is able to produce desired outcomes 
with the different publics it serves (Baker, 1994). Assessment of those outcomes should be systematic, 
ongoing, accessible, and easy to use. Because the goal of assessment is to identify problems, 
organizations that measure their effectiveness may find themselves in conflict. However, if the 
assessment leads to continuous improvement, the benefits to the college — and the publics it serves — 
will far outweigh the turmoil. 

Stakeholder Satisfaction 

An institution's management system is an essential ingredient for quality. Leadership is a group 
phenomenon, yet many community college leaders today have been reared in yesterday's "bureaucratic 
organizational structures that were hierarchical, top-down, and control-oriented. ..this approach to 
management will not suit colleges in the quality-focused, customer-centered environment of the 
1990's" (Alfred and Carter, 1993, p. 12). Instead, leaders for the next decade will need to be as 
transformative as the institutions they are working to transform. According to Alfred and Carter ( 1 993), 
personal visions are being replaced by "shared visions': 

What college can afford to neglect the opinion of employees and other interest groups in decisions about 
educational programs? Our colleges are being asked to establish linkages and collaborations with a variety 
of partners; this extended form of operation is apt to become more important in the future, (p. 15) 

If leadership is a group process and vision is shared, who should be involved in the collaboration? 

Community 

s 

For two-year colleges, which are partially funded by their service areas, one of the partners must be the 
local community. Certainly, community service and involvement are at the core of the community 
college mission and purpose. The Institute for Future Studies (1991) suggests that public opinion affects 
organizational success. Since perception equates to reality in the public's mind, it is important for a 
community college to “...make the reality the perception" (p. 18). 

Lorenzo ( 1993) agrees that, with the advent of better competition and low'er consumer loyalty, public 
opinion is having an increasing impact on institutional success. "More frequently than ever before, 
community colleges are being judged in the court of public opinion. . . Without an effective means to 
monitor and shape public sentiment, our colleges can find themselves working contrary to the wishes 
of this ultimate court. Nothing can succeed for long without the sanction of public opinion, especially 
in the public sector" (p. 51 ). 

r: Students 



According to Bogue and Saunders ( 1992), "The quality of a college or university is quite simply found 
in the quality of its caring for students" (p. 218). Although faculty are the primary source of student 
perceptions about the quality of the colleges they attend, other sources have a significant impact on those 
perceptions (Astin, 1993). The quality of advising services, interactions with offices offering support 
services, and campus facilities — all play a role in a student 's decision to attend and/or return to a college. 
When asked, students often cite these areas, as well as the institutional "spirit of service,*' as needing 
improvement (Bogue and Saunders, 1992. p. 2 19). Colleges that want to improve sen ices can easily 
discover which processes to target by asking students. 
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Furthermore, community college students are as nontradiiionai as the colleges they attend. Their goals 
at matriculation may not be measurable through traditional outcome efforts or by key indicators of 
performance. Many community college students “...seek only a few courses now and then to satisfy 
their personal interests or to learn the skills they need for job entry or promotion" (Cohen and Brawer, 
1989, p. 57). Thus, gathering data on student satisfaction with specific courses and institutional support 
services can help colleges to determine their value for students with short-term goals. 



n Employees 

If, indeed, students are infiuenced by a college's “quality of caring," it makes sense for an organization 
to identify the satisfaction levels of faculty and staff. According to Lorenzo (1993): 

Faculty and staff attitudes must be monitored systematically and objectively. Institutional climate is 
an aggregate of employee attitudes, and it can be assessed by measuring factors such as communi- 
cation, satisfaction, cooperation, decision making, trust, leadership, and collaboration. By acting on 
the findings of .such assessments and monitoring improvements, community college leaders can 
foster higher levels of employee commitiueni and enthusiasm, which is central to improving 
institutional performance, (p. 53) 

To make a difference, colleges must encourage “...staff actions that create value, such as improving 
instruction, delivering better services, developing collaborative ventures, and lowering costs (Alfred 
and Carter, 1993, p. 1 1). Therefore, in addition to student academic and vocational outcomes, measures 
of institutional effectiveness should include ways to monitor community, student, and employee 
satisfaction. By creating a climate of trust and ownersnip for its external and internal constituents, a 
college can discover the gaps in its accountability to those groups and work towards improvement. 

□ Continuous Improvement 

As suggested by the catchphrase, “Total Quality Management," much of the literature surrounding 
quality initiatives focuses on management, specifically the need for a change in leadership style equal 
to the change in society . In fact, Cohen, Brawer, and Associates ( i 994) argue that leadership that moves 
the college toward collaborative efforts has a positive effect on student outcomes. “In community 
colleges with higher-quality learning environments, administrators create and defend cultures where 
faculty input is sought out, valued, and used. Priorities are clearly defined, and the focus is on teaching 
and learning" (p. 49). 

However, some community colleges have become complacent — victims of their own success. Having 
been able to reap the rewards of phenomenal growth with little effort, many community colleges have 
abandoned the innovation and creativity from which they sprang. Like fat cats devouring goldfish from 
a tank, they have ignored the possibility that the tank might someday be empty. “The result is a college 
success story for external consumption that may not accurately reflect internal staff perceptions ot 
college performance. Overtime, administrators come to accept cosmetic indicators of performance (tor 
example, growth, visibility, and public recognition) as truth" (Alfred and Carter, 1993, p. 10). 

Cohen and Brawer (1982) concur that community colleges' success has hampered their ability to adapt. 
“Small wonder that the college leaders made growth their touchstone, it is a position of convenience that 
iseasierthanchange"(p. 12). However, improvement rv change and change leads todisruption. Lorenzo 
and LeCroy (1994) assert that “fundamental change, change which influences the very core of 
institutional life, is needed in order to respond effectively to the Information Age" (p. 2). 

Therefore, a community college seeking continuous improvement w ill undoubtedly face change. With 
change, even change for improvement, comes confiict. According to Schmuck and Runkel ( 1985), 
conflicts are “. ..natural unavoidable occurrences that cannot be expected to vanish of their own accord. 
Instead, they should be brought out into the open and managed by means of channels or occasions 
through which adversaries can introduce their conflicting claims into the business of the school (p. 
297). Thus, if community colleges are not prepared to look for and manage conflicts, they will not be 
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able to manage change. If they are unable or unwilling to manage change, they will not be able to 
improve. 



Conclusion 

Quality is not an act. It is a habit — Aristotle 

Any plan for institutional improvement should be a constantly evolving process. As goals are reached or 
exceeded, the desired outcomes should be elevated and/or modified; new goals established; and ones that are 
no longer valid discarded (Campion, 1995, p. 1 ). The same holds true for the process itself. However, the true 
essence of quality lies in caring. 

The promise of quality resides, then, in the plain of our passions. Do we care enough for truth, do we care 
enough for service, and do we care enough for human growth and dignity that our vision of quality permeates 
and penetrates the entire campt's and touches the mind and the heart of every person who serves there? . . . The 
promise can only be realized in a community of caring, which ought to be an accurate descriptor of a quality 
college or university. (Bogue and Saunders, 1994, p. 280) 

Ifcommunity colleges pursue theirquest for quality by aggressively searching for problems and not settling into 
the comfort zone of complacency, then they and their students will — fly. 
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Creating the Link 
Between institutionai 
Effectiveness and Assessment 

Doug Easterling 
Bonnie Johnson 
Karen Wells 

Sinclair Community College s process ot selt-examinalion has been motivated by one central goal; to improve 
student learning and the processes contributing to etiective and efficient learning. The issue 'T assessment and 
student learning is not one that can be studied and settled during the short term, thus ongoing discussions and 
decision making have occurred since the mid 1980's. with strong grass-roots faculty involvement. A college- 
wide Assessment Steering Committee was formed in 1988, chaired by a full-time faculty member, and charged 
with reviewing the : ^atus of assessment practices at Sinclair and making appropriate recommendations related 
to assessing student academic achievement. 

During the first year the Assessment Steering Committee was established ( 1988), a definition for assessment 
was formulated, and twelve principles of assessment were adopted. These principles guided the development 
of all subsequent assessment initiatives. The Assessment Steering Committee spent its second year designing 
three assessment policies that focused on student learning and were subsequently adopted by the Sinclair Board 
of Trustees. These three policies formed the cornerstone of all subsequent assessment initiatives. The policies 
clearly defined involvement for students, faculty, and academic departments, and required the cooperation of 
many areas across the campus including Instruction, Student Serv ices, and Institutional Planning & Research. 
The three policies are: 

1. mandatory assessment of degree and certificate seeking students' entry level basic skills in reading, 
writing and math and subsequent placement; 

2. mandatory summative assessment of degree and certificate seeking students' skills in their major; and 
^ mandatory assessment ol degree and certificate seeking students' general education skills, 

These three policies led to a fourth policy, adopted in 1992. which “guarantees" career graduates' performance 
as well as transfer credits. 

Another major phase of the evolution of assessment at Sinclair was the design of a long-term plan for the 
assessment of student academic achievement. A Sinclair Assessment Model was developed and is based on the 
four-phase ,Shcwhart Cycle (Plan-Do-Study-Act of continuous quality improvement. The PDSA Model 
provides a mechanism for measuring the extent of implementation of Sinclair's broad-based assessment 
program and critical success factors and identifies areas needing improvement as well as strengths. The PDSA 
Model is used to ensure that assessment results are used to make improvements. The model provided the 
framework for Sinclair's Institutional Effectiveness Model. The Assessment Steering Committee reviews the 
PDSA Assessment Model each year to assess the assessment plan. 

Sinclair's fifteen year histor) of assessment initiatives provided a strong foundation for the institution in 
developing an i nstilutional effectiveness model. Recognizing that the PDSA process is as central to institutional 
effectiveness as it is to the measurement of student academic achievement. Sinclair began to link its assessment 
process to the development of a mode! lor institutional effectiveness. 
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The National Alliance of Community and lechnical Colleges (NACTC) defines institutional effectiveness as 
the process of articulating the mission of the college, setting goals emanating from that mission, defming how 
the college and the community will know when goals are being met, and using the data from assessment in an 
ongoing cycle of goabseiting and planning (PDS A). Putting it another way, effectiveness suggests that acollege 
has a discernible mission, is producing outcomes that meet constituency needs, and can conclusively document 
the outcomes it is producing as a retlection ot its mission (A ACC Special Rept)rt No. 4). NACTC points out that 
each institution is unique and should devise a system forassessing et fectiveness that makes sense to its particular 
mission and in its own context, using the following three guidelines: 



♦ The system should be comprehensive in focus and include inquiry into the institution's effectiveness 
^^'ith regard to the acquisition and deployment of human, fiscal, and physical resources, the adequacy 
of the processes the institution has in place to support goal attainment, and the outcomes the institution 
achieves. 

♦ The elements of the system shiuild be derived from the institution' s unique mission ani goals and the 
needs of its community. 

♦ An assessment of student attainment of program outcomes ( in both general education and the area of 
spcciali/aiion ) should be an element of any such system. 

I’sing these guidelines as well as the Assessment (PDSA) Continuous improvement Model. Sinclair Commu- 
nity College has focused on developing an institutional effectiveness model (see page b) during the past two 
years. To that end a number of major goals have either been reached or are currently in progress, including; 

♦ creating a vision that delines what “Sinclair Quality" wall be in the future; 

♦ reviewing the environment anil deierniming liow to work collaboraiively [o attain the vision; 

♦ aligning departmental mission models with the overall college mission; 

♦ engaging all campus personnel in examining core indicators of success and defining critical success 
factors; 

♦ prov iding training for all college employ ees in Total Quality Management tools, such as benchmarking, 
project teams, and measurement as was accomplished through various assessment initiatives. 

♦ initiating pilot projects and a support system to identify and address eross-fimctional. cross-institutional 
Issues. 
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!n January of 1993, the President of Sinclair appointed a Sinclair Quality Council, chaired by the Provost and 
having broad representation from all campus constituencies. The Sinclair Quality Council adopted a unique 7- 
S model' which was used to learn more about Sinclair prior to the development of a vision statement. As a result 
ol the 7-S process, the Sinclair Quality Council developed and drafted a Vision Statement for the College. Focus 
group .sessions were conducted providing the opportunity for input from all college employees. The Sinclair 
Board of Trustees adopted the Vision Statement in March of 1994, 



Components of the 7-S Model (see Figure 2) also played an important role in the col lege wide effort to develop mission 
models for divisions and departments, which began in the summer of 1994. A mission model is a facilitation-based 
tool that allow s the staff of a department, to portray, in a single image, the relationship of indi\ idual activities/tasks 
carried out in the department to the central mission of the college. For Sinclair "learning" is the central mission; 
therefore, regardless t.)f the department, learning is the focus of each college operation. 

Ft I’ll re 2, The 7 S Mode! 

Structure Is NOT Organization... The 7-S Model 



Productive organization change is not simply a matter of structure, although structure is important. 
It is not so simple as the interaction between strategy and structure, although strategy is critical too. 
Effective organization change is really the relationship between structure, strategy, systems, style, 
skills, and staff, and something called shared values. 



Structure: Structure refers to what the organization "looks" like with respect to executing 

the strategy. 

Strategy: Strategy consists of those actions that an organization plans and executes in 

response to realizing or anticipating changes in the external environment-its 
customers, its competitors . 

Systems: Systems are the procedures, formal and informal, that make the organization go, 

day by day, year by year, or, in other words, how work gets done. 



Style: 



Staff: 



Skills: 



An organization’s style is a reflection of its c '*ureCs3 and a vehicle through which 
philosophy is realized. 

Staff describes the process through which the College recruits, hires, trains, and 
develops its employees. 

Skills are the dominating attributes, or capabilities, within an organization. 



Shared Values: Shared values are the guiding concepts-a set of values and aspirations, often 

unwritten, that go beyond the conventional formal statement of Sinclair's 
objectives. 



.'\s a result <>t the mission modeling! experience, core indicators of success were developed. Input included 
mtormatmn derived from focus group sessions with reviews by department and division personnel of their 
mission models to determine how success would be measured. Six core indicators and definitions were 
identified and align closely with Sinclair's mission. They are: 



♦ Access to Success. Sinclair assists its students to achieve their educational goals through overcoming 
barriers that preclude or limit participation in meaningful learning opportunities. 

♦ Lifelont' Learning. Sinclair prov ides learning opportunities w hich promote personal and professional 
erowth throuL’houl a li fell me 
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♦ Student Development. Sinclairenhances the learning process through services and programs intended 
to support the development of the whole person, 

♦ Community Focus. Sinclair is a catalyst lor regional cooperation and leadership, which improves the 
quality of life in the Miami Valley. 

♦ Quality Workplace. Sinclair nurtures and supports a workforce and an organisational structure 
dedicated to the continuous improvement of the opportunities the college provides tor its students . 

♦ Stewardship. Institutional effectiveness at Sinclair is ensured by a commitment to the prudent use of 
resources through continuous improvement in efficiency and effectiveness in all aspects of the college s 
operations. 



r ifflin' J, 

This diagram iUustraws Sinclair's process ofali^i^nin^ the Colle^^e's Mission Statement with Core Indicators 
of Success, which subsequently led to identification of Critical Success Factors. The result will he division/ 
department measures of performance rei^ardinf^ Critical Success factors, thus providing a substantiated 
rationale for institutinti meaniniful, quantifiable chaniie. 




Under development arc Critical Success F^actors (CSF'si which are actions and/or outcomes at the college, 
division, and department le\el that represent how the Mission is accomplished through each of the Cure 
Indicators. For example, student academic achievement is one of the Critical Success Factors of the Core 
Indicator, Stewardship. The goal is for CSF's to be measurable and to represent ways of assessing the extent 
to which each unit (college, division, department) is supporting each Core Indicator. A meaningful Critical 
Success Factor is one that is absolutely essential to the accomplishment of the unit's own Mission Model, 
practical to measure/document, and prtivides information useful for continuous improvement of the unit s 
performance. However. CSF s may vary lor each C ore Indicator, and actual C SF sare likely to vary w ith each 
unit at each operational level. 

This session will focus on the process used by Sinclair Community College in creating the Imk between 
assessment and institutional effectiveness through defining it's vision and mission, identifying core indicators 
of success, and developing mission models for the various Divisions of the College. 
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Chapter VII 

Assessing Student Learning: 
Tools of Assessment 
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Creating Hope Out of Hype: 
The Potential for Integrating 
Technology with Assessment 



Jeffrey R. Highland 
Larry Luttmers 
William T. Mangan 
David P. SokolowskI 

Recent conversations about ihc role ot lechnologv in higher education ha\e served up a tantali/ing \ iew ol the 
future. New methods of instruction, on-line libraries, and distance education delivery strategies are only a few 
of the anlieipaled and realized applications ol emerging eomputei and communication techiiolog'es to higher 
education. But with the exception of those in special education, participants in the assessment movement have 
overlooked the potential for integrating these emerging technologies with the assessment of student learning. 
Why has this been the ease .^ Is there a role for emerging technologies in improv ing the assessment of student 
achievement 

We believe that there are tour primary reasons why technology has not been viewed as a way tn enhance tlie 
assessment of student learning. 

♦ The recognition that assessment is possible without technology. Assessment is not an issue ol 
technical capabilities; an appraisal of student learning can nevei be generated by a computer application. 
Only faculty can v alidlv determine whether or not the goals for student academic achievement have been 
accomplished. This reality, coupled with the fact that many institutions have now had several years to 
implement various assessment strategies, raises new issues for the assessment of learning. The question 
facing institutions is no longer. "How can we assess student academic achievement but rather "How 
can we utilize the data we have collected to improve our institutions?’' To be useful for assessment, 
emerging technologies must help answer this last question, thereby helping "close the feedback loop 
of assessment. 

♦ The affirmation that academic freedom and priv acy must ne\ er be casualties of new technologies. 
Many people are suspicious about the eapaeily ol emerging technologies to monitor personal and 
inlellccliial activities. The use of new technological systems must be as low -risk and secure as possible 
to encourage facullv use. Kmerging technologies cannot run counter to huig-held values ol academic 
freedom and privacy. If they do. then those new tools will not be embraced by the people they were 
designed to serve. 

♦ The realization that the cost of emerging technologies will determine which tools become utilized. 
New technologies almost invariably come with an intimidating price lag. Insiiuiiions may be able to 
recoup most of these costs in the long run through greater efficiencies, higher morale, and so on. Bui 
colleges and universities must be honest abi^ul the true costs ol adopting new technologies. Institutions 
that do not adequately fund the infrastrucliire tor their adopted lechm>logies will lace an institutional 
nightmare, one where future attempts to use new tools will be greeted with the cynicism such ellorts 
deserve. 

♦ The misunderstanding that technology cannot deal w ith the most complex forms of learning and 
assessment. Some faculty believe that there are disciplines and student outcomes that are so unique or 
complicated that lechntdogy cannot possibly capture llieir complexity. Questions centering on disci- 
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pi inary and outcome issues arise, such as. 'How can one assess the ability ot students to communicate 
using technology?” or “How' can faculty use technology to assess the ability of students lo work 
collaboratively?*' Assessment methods precipitate their own questions, such as. “How' can technology 
deal with more authentic forms of assessment?” But emerging tools are starting to answer these types 
of questions, and it isonly a matter of time before faculty will have a wide range of technological options 
for addressing distinctive curricular needs. 

When combining these four reasons with the strong reactions that assessment engenders on campuses, it is no 
wonder that applications that link emerging technologies with assessment have been slow . .volve. But we at 
Saint Mary's University of Minnesota, through the Uberal Education Assessment Project (LEAP) and in 
partnership with Bu//eo. Inc., are developing an application that combines emerging technologies with the 
assessment of student learning. The application, an electronic portfolio of student works, is a computer-based, 
networked collection of student artifacts that is merged with traditional student data bases on campuses. We 
believe that the application presents many benefits to our university for improving assessment and enhancing 
learning. But the process by w hich we have designed the system has prov ided us surprising insights. We believe 
that the process of integmtmg emerging techni)logies with assessment fosters three distinctive benelits to an 
institution: 

♦ The concept of “access to information" is defined. The fundamental quesiion here is 'What 
information will be accessible, and who can access that information With so many new data sources 
becoming available to faculty and administrators, protocols must be established that explicitly define 
what information is’‘fair game. 'Tn creating the electronic portfolio system. Saint Mary 's University had 
to articulate for the first time in its history that information is not a commodity lo he hoarded but a 
foundation for common dialogue. 

♦ Collaboration among faculty, students, and staff is enhanced. The creation of Saint Mary's 
electronic student port! oho system has ushered a new dynamic into the university's eiiv ironmenl. 
F^'acully and administrators from a vaiiely of specialties and educational philosophies have worked well 
lo develop the system. Campus-wide conversations that have come out of this collaboration have 
centered on the learning process and the roles each of us plays. Articulating our technological needs 
forced us to answer some fundamental questions about how we are advancing the mission of the 
university. 

♦ Institutional responsibility for academic quality is differentiated. Prior to the creation of the 
electronic portfolio, the notions of ‘quality'' and “responsibility” seemed ambiguous. Part of the reason 
for this is that it is difficult to grasp how one's efforts contribute to the entire academic enterprise ot the 
university. But new technologies can make information more accessible to more people than older 
methods of data storing and retrieval. In this way. each member of the university can become an 
institutional researcher, and campus dialogue becomes less reliant on anecdote and more dependent on 
valid data that includes authentic, multiple, and longitudinal measures. For the first time, we see how 
our own work furthers the mission of the institution. 

The potential for integrating emerging technologies w ith assessment is intriguing, but an enlightened sensitiv ity 
tothe realities of the academy and the truths of technology is essential. Irrespective of the assessment approaches 
used, data for decision -making must be accessible and meaningful. To this end. emerging technologies can 
provide powerful lotils tor strengthening c fleet iveness and quality. But colleges and universities must select and 
integrate such tools in a careful and deliberate fashion. If institutions dive into new technologies imprudently, 
they may tind themselves stuck with expensive gadgets that are little more than unwanted novelties. 
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Generating More Light than Heat: 
A Departmental Approach to 
Performance Assessment 



Jay Rasmussen 
Larry Goodrich 
Don Meyer 



The Hducation Department at North Central Bible College is committed to the idea that quality student 
assessment generates more light than heat, that light (understanding) being for the student, the instructor, and 
those making curricular decisions within the college. The Education Department search tor quality assessment 
methods began in the tail ot 1994. The impetus for the search was iwotold. First, we telt that traditional 
assessment methods (multiple choice, short answer, true-false, and matching items) were not capable of 
adequately measuring the type of learning we considered crucial for the effective functioning ot teachers in a 
rapidly changing world. Second, the Minnesota Stale Department ot Education issued a ruling that each teacher 
education institution within the state must have an assessment plan in place by 1996. 

Within this paper, the following issues will be addressed: the context in which pertormance assessment was 
Introduced; writing of learner outcomes; defining performance assessment; writing the actual pertormance 
assessments; and finally, preliminary thoughts about the overall effectiveness of the assessment plan. 



Institutional and Departmental Overview 

Nonh Central Bible College (NCBC) is a coeducational, undergraduate institution with a strong liberal arts core. 
NCBC is a primarily residential college located in dow'ntown Minneapolis, Minnesota, with an enrollment ot 
1041 students. NCBC is owned and operated by 1 1 Assemblies of God districts in the upper midwest. NCBC 
offers B.A. and B.S. degrees in 22 different majors as well as several diploma, certificate, and associate 
programs. Seventy-five percent of the NCBC's graduates are presently in church vocational positions in the 
United Slates and around the w'orld. The Teacher Licensure Program, as developed by the Education 
Department, was approved by the Minnesota State Board of Teaching in 1987. Ninety-seven students are 
currently classified as elementary education majors. Those students are preparing for ( K-6) teaching positions 
in Christian, public and private schools. The department chair, and four full-time, erne half-time, and two part- 
time faculty prepare students within the major. 



Laying the Groundwork (Writing Learner Outcomes) 

Before any assessment design work was initialed, the department tocused on detining the essential knowledge, 
skills, and dispositions of beginning elementary teachers. This one-year initiative was led by the department 
chair with ongoing feedback from the department faculty and an External Atfairs Committee comprised oi 
educators from within and outside the college. A total ot 52 specific learner outcomes were agreed upon by all 
constituents in the process. The nine general instructional outcomes were; 

♦ Demonstrates a strong foundation in general/liberal studies content knowledge. 

♦ Demonstrates a knowledge of the historical, philosophical, and sociological foundations of education 
along with its political aspects. 
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♦ Dcnionsiralcs a vu irking know lod^e ol ihc d\ naniics and principles ol himian growth and developmem. 

♦ Applies the research based theories atid practice that validate teaching- learning strategics, curriculum 
development, and other educational piactices. 

♦ Denumstraies appropriate leadership w ithm the classnituii andA^r scluuil setting that models respect lor 
individual ditl’erences. 

♦ Analyzes issues concerning ediu alion aikl the professional educattir. 

♦ horniulates classroom numagemeiii strategies that aid in the development ot self-esteem and self- 
control by the student. 

♦ horniulates a world v lew based on riinsium principles, inclusive of knowledge, skills, and dispositions: 
and then translates it into appropriate and effective teaching behaviors. 

♦ Demonstrates a value svsteni supportive oT others. 



Laying More Groundwork (Defining Performance Assessment) 

Once the learner outcomes were established, the search for quality methods of assessment began. A faculty 
member from within the department was given one fourth release time to investigate assessment options, create 
or adapt an appropriate assessment model, provide in-serviee education for departmental colleagues, and 
provide feedback on the design of actual assessments. This individual was known as the Performance 
Assessment FAtciliiator. 

During the initial investigation of assessment methods, fdiii forms of assessment appeared as options for 
evaluating student success in meeting the established learner outcomes -traditional assessment, performance 
assessment, authentic assessniem. and alternative assessment. The first option, traditional assessment, was 
dismissed by the Department of Hducation faculty because of concerns about the limited value of this method 
in assessing the established outeomes. Coming to coneeptual elarity about the meaning ol‘ the three other 
assessment methods (perfdrmanee assessment, authentic assessment, and alternative assessment) was not an 
easy task. While there is limited consensus regarding these terms. Meyer ( 1992) and Worthen ( 1993) differed 
valuable insights from which the following definitions were constructed. 

♦ Performance asse.ssmeiit focuses on students’ processes, products, or peiformances as they engage in 
specific behaviors on significant tasks. That behavior is then assessed acc.^ding to a set of pie- 
determined criteria. I'he context may or may not be a real-life context. 

♦ Authentic assessment focuses on students' processes, products, or performances as they engage in 
specific behaviors on significant tasks. That behavior is then assessed according to a set of pre- 
determined criteria Tlie context is similar to that encountered m real-life. Note: Authenticity is 
considered multidimensional, bacets of authenticity include: stimuli, task complexity, locus of control, 
motivation, spontaneity, resources, conditions, criteria, standards, and consequences. .Some assess- 
ments are more authentic than others. Kducators must be explicit about which facets of authenticity iU'c 
the most critical. 

♦ Alternative assessment me I tides either perlormance or authentic assessment 

I he performance assessment option was selected by the Department ol’Hdiicalion as the model that would best 
assess our particular set of learner outcomes. Additional rationale for this selection included the folU^wing. (a) 
a belief that not everything the department dt)cs will or should be completely authentic (although the continual 
focus will be on aulheniicitv ). ( b) in terms ol feasibility (>f the task, the department did not wish to incur the extra 
work of specify mg how each assessment was authentic or inauthentic, and (c) performance assessment seems 
to be the most commonly used and besi undeistood ol ihe thiee terms. 

Once the performance assessment option was agreed upon, the next task was to develop an assessntent design 
model that would serve as a base of understanding lor all of the department members. The text. Student 
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Assessment Design 






Purpose: To provide direction for instruction, provide guidelines for assessment, and to convey instructional intent 
to others. 

Writing Guidelines: 

slates in terms of what is expected from the learner 
states in terms that are observable 
- measures only one intended outcome 







P' ^ose: To refine faculty expectations of student performance, develop student understanding of required 
^ jrformance, and to establish a shared basis of understanding for judgment purposes. 

Writing Guidelines: 

- relates directly to the distinguishing essentials of a given mslructinnal outcome 

- states m observable terms 

allows foi student creativity in meeting criteria 

- utilizes an appropiiate degree of specificity (greater specificity is used when students are at a lower developmen- 
tal level) 

supports quality self-assessment by the student 

- supports quality assessment by the instructor and other judges 

S|*ej^pii3tice f 

Purpose: Requiring new information to be utilized deeply and elaborately will dramatically increases chances of 
successful encoding and retrieval of information from long-term memory. 



Writing Guidelines: 

provides an opportunity to realize a// generic criteria related to a given outcome 
I - provides an opportunity to develop specific criteria related to a given outcome 
t recognizes the developmental level of the learner 
i - utilizes the most re ' istic purpose and audience possible 



- includes enough information for the learner to understand the context and complete the process without further 
information being provided by the instructor 




Purpose: Performance Judgment serves as the basis from which Performance Feedback is provided Performance 
Judgment involves the creation of a meaningful profile of how well the learner has met the generic and specific 
criteria outlined in the Performance Criteria. 



Writing Guidelines: 

- defines who will make the judgment 
defines how the judgment will he made 

utilizes Performance Criteria in the valuing process 

- focuses on strengths and weaknesses but is generally positive in nature 
provides an inside (self-assessment) and outside perspective 

- specifies explicit steps for improvement 



I - provides timely information that is reinforcing as well as developmental alure 




Purpose: Performance Feedback is a component of the overall assessment process which focus on reflection and 
I growth Performance Feedback involves the communication of the meaningful profile developed in the Performance 
Judgment. The Performance Feedback time is a teachable moment that should serve to reinforce what the learner 
knows and to motivate further development 

1 Writing Guidelines: 

expands the picture of a student’s own ability 

! defines how the profile developed in the Performance Judgment will be communicated 
demonstrates sensitivity to students’ emotional well being 
I allows for two-way communication. 
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Assessment^as-Learning at Alverno College ( 1994), was particularly helpful in the design work. Based on a 
reading of this text, consultation with members of Alverno's Assessment Council, and extensive research, the 
following model was created by the Performance Assessment Department Facilitator. 



The model described on the previous page has the following characteristics: 

♦ Clearly defined outcomes based, in part, on the Minnesota Graduation Rule; 

♦ Judgments based on explicit criteria (criteria specifically metered to student development level); 

♦ A context with a realistic purpose and audience; 



P(^ormanbe Assessmejht^^W^ | 


Date 




Topic 


November 16 


♦ 


ExplanaliOh of overall design process. Consider outcomes. 


January 18 


♦ 


Mini-lesson on writing performance criteria. 




♦ 


Group writing of selected performance criteria. 


February 1 


♦ 


Review the writing of performance criteria. 




♦ 


Partner writing of performance criteria. 


February 15 


♦ 


Due: Criteria for half of outcomes (written by individual- assisted 
by facilitator]. 




♦ 


Critique of outcome criteria. 




♦ 


Mini-lesson on writing performance process. 




♦ 


Group writing of performance process. 


March 1 


♦ 


Review of writing performance process. 




♦ 


Partner writing of performance process. 


March 22 


♦ 


Due; Performance process for half of outcomes (written by individual- 
assisted by facilitator]. 




♦ 


Critique of performance process. 




♦ 


Mini-lesson on writing performance judgment and performance 
feedback. 




♦ 


Group writing of performance judgment and feedback. 


April 12 


♦ 


Due: Performance judgment and feedback for half of outcomes 
(written by individual-assisted by facilitator]. 




♦ 


Critique of judgment and feedback. 




♦ 


Self and group evaluation of completed assessments. 


May 3 


♦ 


Dae.’ Criteria, performance process, performance judgment, and 
feedback for second half of outcomes (written by individual- 
assisted by facilitator]. 


1 

i 


♦ 


Self and group evaluation of completed assessments. 


I 

i 

1 


♦ 


Reevaluate course design considering newly created assessments. 
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♦ Opportumly U) inlcgraie know ledge and ability from discrete courses: 

♦ Multidimensional sampling (multiple and varied): 

♦ Ongoing internal and external assessment, and 

♦ Feedback administered Ncquentially. 



Laying Even More Groundwork (Operationalizing Performance Assessment) 

Before the process ot constructing the actual pertdrmance assessments could begin, all members ol ihe depailment 
were asked to consider their current course offerings w'ith respect to the new ly established leiirner outcomes. After 
several department meetings, a general consensus was reached concerning which outcomes would be allotted to each 
course offering. Some course re-configuration resulted trom this discussion. Although some traditional assessment 
remained in place, it was agreed that each of the 52 outcomes would be assessed through pciformance assessments 
created by the instructor responsible for the course instruction. Many outcomes, in fact, were assessed in multiple 
courses. 

The next step was for the Pertormance Assessment Facilitator to begin the process of educating department 
colleagues about how' to construct performance assessments. It was determined that a one or two hour (per 
month) workshi>p formal w ould be ulili/ed topro\ ide m -service training. Several 1 acuity members trom outside 
the department also participated in workshops (they constructed assessments for outcomes related to their 
course ol terings p. The following workshop fonnai was lollowed Ironi No\ ember ol 1^94 until May ot 1995, 

rnforlunalely , not all [)eiforiTiance assessments were completed by May 3. A numbei ot departmental laeultN 
members worked on the as..essments during the summer and fall of 1995. The assessments were completed in 
January ol 1996. 

Assessing the Move to Performance Assessment 

As of January 1996, the performance assessments developed during the previous 14 months have been partially 
implemented. Full implementation ?s scheduled for the tall semester ol 1996. 

While it is certain! v premature to assess the elteetiveness ot perlormanec assessment in measuring the student 
attainment ol the 52 learner ouleomes. the five initial observations tha^ tollow may be ol interest. 

♦ The process of w riling learner outcomes w as an c.s.scntUil prelimiiiaiy step prior to writing perlormaiiee 
assessments. The actual act of defining the es^enlial know ledge, skills, and dispositions for beginning 
teachers allowed department members to reach comnum consensus about luture goals in teacher 
preparation. Additionally, by having the learner outcomes established, department members were able 
make large and small scale curriculum revision by determining areas of eurrieulum gap or unnecessary 
overlap. 

♦ Hxtended department in-serv ice education about the design of performance assessments was a key part 
of the process. Continued support and feedback were provided to department members by the 
Performance Assessment Department Facilitator throughout the 14 months of writing the assessments. 
The fact that each department member w rote and w ill implement his/her ow n peiiormaiice assessments 
is also a key factor. 

♦ V\ riling performance assessments is a v ery time cimsuming task. Members ot the department would 
have felt less pressure if the college had been able ii» provide limited release lime lor the writing task. 

♦ F’ven though all department members saw value in the construction of performance assessments, there 
were si»me reservations about the time investment in creating the assessments and the restrietiims placed 
on more "intuitive'' instructors by the adopted model. These two areas of concern may have been 
resolved through the use t)f an assessment plan that incorporated equal portions of traditional and 
performance assessment. 
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♦ Siudenls initially seem io be pleased with the structure ot the assessments. Comments generally relate 
to the Tact that '‘they know what's being expected ot them" and they know "what s important in the 
grading." They also seem pleased that their final course grade is based on a number ot assessments, not 
merely on a mid-term and final exam scH)re. They do comment about the "heavy" work load ot 
elementary education courses, ht)wever. 
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Educational Outcomes Assessment: 
An Integrated Approach 



David B. Porter 
Sandra IVI. Eisenhut 



\\\inn IS pt-rjei ilv desi^irwil U) yiidJ ihc rt sulis ohscr\ ed.~ Peter Sholtes 

If \<iii (Ion 7 kfum w here \ou‘re i^oinii. \ou ‘ll prohahly end up sinnew here else.- Daud C'aiiiphcll 

.Assessment re tors to the activ ities undertaken by an organization to obtain the information it needs to improve 
its ability to produce the outcomes it triost values. Rducational systems are designed to cause changes to occur 
within students (and less obviously: faculty). Ultimately, the effectiveness of any institution must be measured 
b> the intellectual contributums to society made by those who are or have been a part of that institution. Uven 
our largest institutions are imbedded within larger societal systems that determine the true value of educational 
outcomes and provide the appropriate context for developing internal assessment activities. Tliis paper provides 
a brief acc(.)unt of the past, present, and future attempts by the United States Air Force Academy to integrate 
educatumai outcomes assessment with other [irocesses inherent to an institution of higher education. 



Institutional Context and Background 

The United States Air F orce Academy, located just north of C olorado Springs. C'olorado, is both an 
undergraduate, degree-granting, academic institution and also an operational Air Force organization. Ibis 
double identity poses some unique challenges as well as creating some unique opportunities. The Academy's 
student population of approximately 4,()0() "cadets" receive instruction from an academic faculty of just over 
.SOOas well as an additional 100 military officers who administer a variety of military training programs. Cadets 
do not "pay" tuition and. in fact, earn half the base pay of an Air Force second lieutenant while at the Acadeni v . 
Fach year cadets are competitively selected from among the top high school graduates across the nation. Tluir 
near 1250 average SAT scores, however, are not their most distinctive characteristic as a student body: over S(i 
percent have earned letters in varsity sports in high school. Ninety percent of the Academy's faculty are military 
officers, the majority of whom have earned Masters degrees only and are assigned to the Academy for a single 
three or four year military "tour." Pursuant t^' recent changes to public policy, the Academy is currently 
increasing the number of civilian faculty (nearly all of whom possess terminal degrees) toward a goal of 25 
percent by the year 2()()(). As a military organization, the Academy faculty is extremely stable with an unusual 
degree of continuity provided by a few senior officers with relatively “permanent” status (three percent) and 
others allowed to extend their service beyond four years (an additional ten percent) and its new civilian faculty 
positions. However, as an institution of higher education, the faculty’s average college teaching experience of 
less than three years suggest an educational .\vstem plagued by continual 11 ux, predestined to perpetual 
intellectual immaturity and academic in'^tabiliiy . As is often the case, the truth of the situation lies si>me w here 
between these extremes. Nonetheless, the Air F'orce Academy prov ided a unique context for the development 
of an integrated pn^gram of educati(»nal assessmeni. 

The mission of the United States Air Force .Acauemy is Uuleveln/uind inspire tu rand s/uue leaders with vision 
for tomorrow. The accomplishment of this mission challenges everyone to seek ways to change the things they 
do so they might make more irequent and substantial contributions to the development and inspiration ol others 
assigned to the Academy. Knowing the extent to vvFiich this mission is being accomplished is importam. 
Congress wants to know that taxpayers are getting "their money’s worth ,’’ but even more importantly, each 
individual at the Academy is accountable to all other individuals to ensure that a system is created in which 
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everyone has the opportunity and encouragement to develop and contribute. The Dean recognized that to 
develop and ins[>tre students, faculty members must not only establish high academic and professional 
standards, they must also motivate students to meet these standards. In order for graduates to contribute 
meaningfully to the Air Force, they must know things they didn't know w hen they arrived at USAFA; they must 
he able to do things they couldn't do before; and they must have positive attitudes toward themselves, their 
peers, and the Air 1‘orce. Assessing the extent to which USAFA is achieving its Educational Outcomes is 
essential: failure to attempt to measure those things that arc most important because they are loo complex or 
ambiguous, invites i>rgani/alional distoriion in the direction of readily available but functionally peripheral 
metrics and criteria. 

Asa first step in this pn'cess, the Academy 's most senior academic officers met throughout academic year \W2- 
and e\entually reached consensus on seven educational outcomes they agreed were critical indicators of 
the institution's educational success. In the summer of 1994, it became apparent that the best way to affirm the 
msuiution's sincere commitment to these outcomes would be to begin the process of actually measuring them. 
I his was the goal of the b’ducational Outcomes Assessment Working Group, 

Development of the Educational Outcomes Assessment Working Group 

The Educational Outcomes Assessment W'orking Group was comprised of 20 faculty volunteers representing 
each of the four academic divisions (vi/.,, basic sciences, engineering, social sciences, and humanities) as well 
as several support agencies. Most of the military members of the group were drawn from the ten percent of 
laculty granted continuing tours. The group focused on discovering w ays to determine whether or not Academy 
graduates would be likely to make meaningful contributions in their service to the United States Air Force and 
the nation. More specitically, the group's initial objectives were: 1 ) to increase the shared understanding of the 
wavs in which students developed; 2) to determine which educational activities made the most positive and 
significant coninbuiions lo the development and inspiration ol cadets; and 3) to collect relevant in-process 
measures of educational activities to provide convergent support for the overall assessment of graduate 
attributes. Together, the.^e objectives should suggest academic alternatives and help policy makers make 
choices that might yield significant improvements. 'I'liese needs were addressed in a multi-faceted assessment 
plan that included the following specific activities: Testing students' ability to frame and resolve ill-defined 
problems: convening student focus groups to examine their perspectives on intellectual curiosity; conducting 
a comprehensive inventory of curricular practices and policies; and surveying all current faculty members to 
establish demographic, attitudinal and activity baselines. Each of the initiatives of the Working Group was 
developed by suo committees of working group members. 

The activities «.T the Educational Outcomes Working Group epitomized continuous quality improvement and 
have substantially enhanced the understanding and effectiveness of educational processes at the Air Force 
Academy. Several aspects of this program were unique. First, the charter this group was given was very broad, 
complex, and difficult given the nature of the Educational Outcomes themselves. Only one of the seven original 
educational outcomes involved specific knowledge content: the rest of the outcomes related to the general skill s, 
abilities, and attitudes. Second, the magnitude and scope of this ef Tort spanned all academic departments at the 
institution. Traditional academic values such as skepticism and autonomy made the high degree of inclusion 
and integration particularly challenging. Third, success required the creation of a general and coherent 
framework for integrating multiple measures of outcomes and processes as w'ell as diverse academic 
perspectives to provide a general assessment framework, A serious attempt was made to develop this program 
in a manner that was itself consistent with the principles of continuous quality improvement. Finally, the 
diversity ofthe group members was substantial; and volunteers were drawn from diflerent academic disciplines, 
different educational backgrounds, different occupational experience (including both military and civilian). 
The overall structure of these assessment activ ities was de.Mgned to encourage improvement without coercion 
or fear. As a result, there w as both a high level of faculty and student participation and a consistently high quality 
of contributions by group members. After nearly twoycarsof w cirk. multiple metrics and methodologies have 
been developed and refined; masses ol data have been collected from students, faculty, and administrators: 
multiple integrative analyses performed, reported, and distributed; and the group members have retained most 
ol their original energy and enthusiasm. 
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The charter of the E:ducationaI Outcomes Assessment Working Group has evolved into two distinct phases. 
Initially, the group was tasked with developing general operational descriptions of three particular educational 
outcomes at three levels of achievement. The three educational outcomes were: writing effectively: framing and 
resolving ill-defined problems; and developing intellectual curiosity. The three distinctive descriptive levels for 
each of these outcomes were to be "excellent," "satisfactory." and "deficient." After these rubrics were 
developed and refined, the next step was to directly assess the extent to which cadets fit these categories. One 
such attempt involved the development and administration of an instrument to directly measure students' ability 
to frame and resolve a particular ill-defined problem. Another effort involved systematically soliciting student 
accounts concerning their level of intellectual curiosity and how it was affected by various academic policies 
and practices. 

Of perhaps equal importance was the shared recognition by w orking group members that outcomes have causes 
and emerge from particular contexts, the characteristics of which may determine the level of attainment of each 
of the outcomes. Finding ways to quantify those "causal" characteristics of educational environments 
independently was also seen to be an important assessment activity. Using the educational literature to identify 
factors that might be reasonably related to the educational outcomes was another aspect of the initial phase of 
inquiry . Once it identified these factors, the group sought to develop systematic approaches to collecting data 
that might provide objective and reliable base rates for the prevalence of these potential independent variables. 

A third aspeel of the Working Group's initial assessment activities v, as to increase aw areness and understanding 
of education and assessment throughout the organization. The path to consensus on particular metrics inevitably 
leads through diverse theoretical perspectives on education. Successl'ul negotiation of these thorny hypotheticals 
was essential to subsequent progress. Complete agreement was not always possible: however, fair and open 
negotiation and compromise enabled the development of many admittedly inadequate and incomplete 
assessment instruments. A clear preference for doing the right things rather than doing things perfectly right the 
first time, permitted progress without jeopardizing trust. A gradual increase in educational and assessment 
awareness was manifest by steady increases in participation, cooperation, and involvement across students, 
faculty, and administrators. 



Recent Assessment Activities and Consequences 

The time invested by the Working Group was estimated to be between 15 and 20 hours a month per com mitt ee 
member — a total of approximately 5.000 man-hours over the IK mmiths of F^hase I assessment activities. In 
addition to planning time, assessment activities, and analyses, the Working Group conferred with numerous 
experts in education and assessment and also presented their assessment activ ities at the American Association 
of Higher Education Annual Conference to share their findings with other educators. The Phase i Educational 
Outcomes Assessment Working Group was composed of 20 individuals representing diverse academic 
constituencies. With the exception of two individuals whose promotions necessitated tiaiisfei to othei 
geographical locations, all other members have remained active in the Working Group. 

Initial and Final Reports ol Phase 1 activities each contained nearly 100 pages outlining w hat the WorkiiigCiroup 
had accomplished. Each member of the committee served as a point of contact with other faculty w ithin her or 
his own academic division or agency. Members were committed to excellence in the assessment activ ities and 
personally invested in "selling" the program to their respective departments or agencies. As ev idence for this 
support, more than 5."^ percent of the faculty volunteered to participate in the Faculty Practices Survey — a very 
high level of participation. Nearly 20 percent even volunteered to complete personal demographic, attitudinal. 
and temperamental questionnaires and return them with private course and instructor critique information to 
permit more detailed analysis of determinants of perceived teaching effectiveness. The uniqueness of the 
Academy-specific Educational Outcomes demanded that each component ol the assessment program be 
customized; the faculty practices survey was w ritten io fit the imicjue Academy situation; the student locus 
groups were designed to tap cadet perspectives and used protocols tt) minimize distortions created by 
differential military ranks, and the ill-defined problem w as specifically tailored to pnn idc a realistic Air Force 
context w ithin w hich cadets could demimstrale their prowess. 
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The Educational Outcomes Assessment Working Group was directly responsible for developing several 
uniquely ellecti\e assessment instruments and methodologies. However, to focus too narrowly on these 
particular products would obscure the significance of the group’s most important contributions. Before 
addressing particular outcomes, the group needed to reach a common understanding of education in general as 
well as the role of assessment. The General Model of Education adopted is shown in Figure I . It is important 
to note that each of the "educational outcomes” featured in the group’s title were assumed to be comprised of 
more basic educational elements (\i/., knowledge, skills, and attitudes). It v\as further hypothesized that the 
relationship among these three elements was interactive rather than additive. This suggested the relative 
miportance of any one constituent depended upon the current level of all three components. 

Fi^urv /. The General Edit eat ion Model. 
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The group also addressed the general question of how educational assessment might best contribute to mission 
accomplishment and organizational renewal. A conceptual model showing the necessity of maintaining 
sv nchrony between trust and understanding is show n in Figure 2. This model served as an implicit framework 
lor the groups' internal development as well as its interaction with the broader academic and military 
community. 

The Working Group also authored, tested, and administered .scweral unique assessment tools. Using a classic 
developmental ill-defined problem (Piaget’s Plant Problem), a challenging Air force deployment sccncvrio was 
created and reimed to provide a valid and reliable indication of students’ abdity to frame and resolve ill-defined 
problems. Careful attention to the administration protocol allowed comparable data to be collected and also 
provided the opportunity to directly enhance students’ awareness and appreciation of the importance of this 
educational outcome through post administration discussions. In-process metrics were also developed to collect 
data concerning faculty demographics, attitudes and practices; and curricular policies and procedures. In 
addition to providing useful organizational baselines, these preliminary surveys provided the data necessary for 
the first rudimentary analyses of factorial contributions to educational outcomes. Direct evidence for the 
applicability of a variety of general theoretical educational principles was found: education seemed to be 
enhanced by courses which featured frequent, non-adversarial evaluations: the opportunity to re-accomplish 
deficient work was valuable; faculty diversity contributed to the perception of departmental teaching effective- 
ness, even the illusion of choice was a valuable motivator for intellectual curiosity: and teachers who focused 
eftvirton student atliludeM as well as their skills and know ledge) were perceived as being more effective by their 
students, 
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Figure 2, The Qiuilitymohile. 




Beyond the development of assessment tools, a variety ot auxiliary assessment methodologies were also 
developed by the Working Group. The importance of random and representative sampling procedures, 
standardized administration protocols, instrument analysis and validation, and the criticality of subject 
motivation and cooperation were all rediscovered several times. Additionally, the value and potency of student 
participation in planning and conducting, as well as participating in, educational research was clearly 
demonstrated. From a broader context, the necessity to gradually integrate findings from diverse studies was 
recognized as being essential to sustaining organizational effectiveness. Like many other institutions, the Air 
Force Academy has collected a great deal of information potentially relevant to the assessment of its 
contributions to its students* development of particular desired outcomes (e.g., GPAs, GREs, SATs, College 
Base Examinations, Course and Instructor Critiques, et al,). Effective as.sessment demands these data be 
integrated into meaningful conceptual wholes (i.e., comprehensive theoretical educational models). It is only 
within such contexts that information from varic^us assessment activities can be meaningfully interpreted and 
effectively applied. In addition to raising the general level of awareness of these educational and assessment 
issues, the Educational Outcomes Assessment Working Group has also demonstrated the capacity of an 
interdisciplinary faculty group to deselop the collective talent to conduct valid and ^liable educational 



share techniques at national educational conferences sponsored by the American Association of Higher 
Education and North Central Association. Additionally, group members have been recommended for Air Force 
Achievement Medals and equivalent civilian awards. Asfurtherevidenceof the institutional value of this work, 
the Dean of the Faculty recently approved an ambitious charter designed to augment and extend the Phase 1 work 
and allocated the funds necessary to support its implementation. 



assessment. 



Phase II: New Challenges, Nfew Opportunities 



Despite the unique Academy context, the work of the group has been rewarded with invitations to speak and 
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Educational Outcomes Assessment Working Group’s Phase li Charter 

The purpose of the Hducalional Ouleomes Assessment Working Group continues to be to provide academic 
policy makers with the information needed to make curricular decisions and continuously improve the 
effectiveness of academic programs and practices. The group is assigned the task ot developing and retining 
of a variety of assessment t(u)ls (including performance evaluations, attitudinal surseys and other process 
metrics) to ensure access to rele\ant, reliable and valid data concerning the educatiimal outcomes and related 
academic processes. The group will alsocontinue to develop supplementary assessment protocols and standards 
ol assessment practice designed increase understanding and enhance organizational trust. Increased 
decentrali/ation, continued development, and more inclusive involvement w ill characterize Phase 11 actis ities 
and distinguish them from Phase I aclivittes. 

The i)i\ isiotuil Educutionul Outuynies Assessmetit Wurkin^ Groups established in each ol the lour academic 
divisions at the conclusion of Phase 1 will become a primary focus of assessment activities for the next 18 
months. These groups, chaired by experienced individuals from the original Working Group, designated by the 
Senior Permanent Professor in each academic division, and include at least one representative trom each 
academic department. Their initial tasking will be to review all existing assessment data and conduct analyses 
to assess the contributions of each of the core courses offered within their respective academic divisions to each 
of the educational outcomes. Although a review of existing data will be of primary concern, supplemental 
surveys, focus groups, and other assessment activities are likely to be required to fill in gaps in existing data. 
Reports from each di v isional group w ill be coordinated through the faculty working group and submitted to the 
Faculty Council not later than 1 May 19%, Thereafter, these groups will focus on providing support for 
departmental efforts to assess majors programs and non core courses within the divisiem. An inv aluable benefit 
of the initial assessment of the di\isional core will be to provide training and experience tc) departmental 
assessment representatives. 

Asaeomplemcnt todi\ isional assessment activities, Intcnlisciplimiry "Horizontal" Assessment Teams will be 
formed to examine core course contributions to the educational outcomes occurring during the same time 
period. Three assessment groups w ill be formed: One to examine the freshman experience, another to explore 
the sophomore year (including the selection of academic majors), and a third to examine the upper level core 
courses, Hach group will be chaired by experienced members of the Phase I Educational Outcomes Assessment 
Working Group and an effort will be made to include representatives from 34 TRW (the Military Instruction 
side of the Academy) and cadets themselves in each of these working groups. These groups w'll provide a 
"hori/ontar* perspective on cadets* educational development which will contribute greatly to the decision 
makers* understanding of the overall system, Thi s group would also submit their assessment to the Permanent 
Professors by 1 May 19%. Similar groups might be reconvened in subsequent semesters and tasked to address 
specific issues. 

In addition to providing support and coordination for divisional and horizontal assessment working groups, a 
faculty group w ill also Ficus assessment resources on particular educational issues and questions by sponsoring 
or conducting educational research projects. Consolidation and publication of such projects will be provided 
to other assessment groups and educational policy makers to increase awareness and understanding. This 
faculty group will be comprised of the chairs of each of the assessment wiirking groups, representatives from 
the junior and senior faculty forum. Center for Educational Excellence, 34 TRW. Cadet Wing and other 
assessment experts. 

Conclusion 

Consistent with the goals of assessment, the activities undertaken by the Air Force Academy's Educational 
Outcomes Assessment Working Group were tailored to obtaining the information needed to improve our ability 
to produce the outcomes we most value. The successful work of the 1 9 Working Group members could not have 
been done without the support of the institution— from the Dean of the Faculty down to all faculty members. 
The single term that captures the uniqueness and emphasis of the Air Force Academy's approach to assessment 
is integration. Integration i^ the creation of wholes by bringing together diverse parts. The integration .spanned 
across institutional agencies, diverse educational theoretical perspectives, I acuity experience and backgrounds. 
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and a multi-faceted assessment plan incorporating both inprocess and output measures. However, objective 
analysis of processes must continuously be integrated with subjective reactions of various organizational 
constituencies in order to sustain trust throughout the institution. Accomplishment of the Phase II Charter will 
involve recruiting and training more than 30 additional Working Group members from all academic divisions 
who will systematically assess the contributions of each of the Academy’s more than 30 general education core 
courses. This will distribute the assessment expertise through approximately ten percent of the faculty and 
administration, and will ensure the continued development, relevancy, and effectiveness of our institutional 
assessment efforts. 

Over the past several years of assessment, we have learned a great deal about ourselves and the educational 
process. It is our hope these activities are continuously developed as a part of our way of doing business, so that 
they will continue to help us improve through transformation and renewal. Although the assessment activities 
were designed and conducted within the somewhat unique context of the United States Air Force Academy, the 
processes and methodologies of the integrated approach used by the Working Group are generalizable to any 
educational institution.' 



* Note: Opinions expressed in this paper are those of the authors’ alone and not necessarily the official policy 
of the United States Air Force Academy or any other government agency. 



David B. Porter is Professor of Behavioral Sciences and Leadership, United States Air Force Academy, USAFA, 
CO. 

Sandra M. Eisenhut is Assistant Professor, Human Factors Eni^tneerinf^, United States Air Force Academy, 
USAFA, CO. 
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Student Academic Achievement 
in Graduate Programs 



Patricia D. Murphy 
Jeffery Gerst 



The North Central Association's initiative on assessment of student academic achievement requires the 
inclusion of the assessment of learning of graduate students. Yet. examination ot assessment plans and reports 
reveals that “outcome assessment of learning" is not being done. Our conclusion is supported by Kaylor and 
Johnson (1994) who find few examples of “outcomes assessment" in reports dealing with graduate and 
professional education. “Outcome assessment" ot graduate education is seldom a topic ot presenters at 
professional meetings. Finally, what is found, upon examining published records, is disturbing. 

The following statement is from the assessment plan of a prestigious midwestern unixersity that shall remain 
unnamed. “T he goal of assessment of graduate student learning in 1994 was to evaluate the services and staff 
of the graduate office. Students were asked to respond to a ten-item questionnaire in which a rating was given 
to such mattersas the courtesy . promptness, and knowledge of the staff, and the quality and usefulness of printed 
materials." Another example. “The know ledge and skills ot graduate students are assessed continuously and 
include standards of admission, retention, and graduation..." What does this tell you about the academic 
achievement of students in the program when the emphasis is on IMPROVING student learning 

Grades of at least "B." “pass" on comprehensive exams, and “satisfactory" on the thesis or dissertation are 
traditional hallmarks of graduate education. Graduate faculty are searching for ways to use the activities of 
graduate programs for assessment where the goal is the improvement ol student learning. All students who 
receive the graduate degree have successfully “passed" all the tasks in the program. When the goal is to improve 
student learning, data that students successfully completed the requirements (thesis, oral seminar, defense, etc. ) 
do not provide evidence to identify areas of program strength or areas where the program and learning could 
be improved. 

Faculty in graduate programs agree that they “know it w hen they see it. and use their expertise and perceptions 
to judge appropriate graduate level performance. There is little attention paid to graduate student outcomes 
(Conrad & Egan. 1990). Efforts to assist graduate faculty in re-examining tlicir practices in graduate education 
have met with only modest success. Getting beyond the notion that “since the student successfully completed 
all the degree requirements the learning is assured" to gathering data relative to student learning tor the purposes 
of identifying where learning could be improved is progressing slowly. 

When graduate faculty are approached with the question. “Do all students do ecjiuilly well on all aspects ot the 
graduate program the response is. "No. Therefore, way's need to be dev eloped that are acceptable to graduate 
faculty to gather evidence of where students are doing w ell and where they are doing less well. Professors will 
continue to use various means, such as projects, papers, examinations, and the like to grade students progress 
through the program. The traditional Judgment about students* progress by the professor is not what this is about. 
The traditional means of “grading" students* progress may be too “individualized** or “case dependent.** They 
may not provide a consistent set of benchmarks on w hich program-w ide outcome assessment can be based. 

For assessment, the purpose is to have evidence ol areas in w’hich student learning can be improved. Grades in 
courses, for example, do not provide such answers. We assume that students who get A s have learned more 
than students who get C*s but we have no evidence of precisely what either group learned well or less well. So 
we are looking for some direct measures of student learning, where the students have to "do something that 
requires them to use the knowledge or skills identified in the outcome. 

IGS 
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Whatever the assessment method used, it must give the department the ability to diagnose program/student 
strengths and weaknesses so that constructive improvement measures can be devised where needed. Every 
method used should provide evidence of outcome attainment including specific areas of effective or ineffective 
performance. Evidence is needed of learning in relation to the outcomes; evidence of achievement across 
students to improve programs and learning, 

A case study reporting the results of faculty efforts at North Dakota State University (NDSU) to use the 
traditional activities of graduate programs is reported. Several departments at NDSU have adapted Primary 
Traits Analysisscoringto graduate tasks in their master'sanddoctoral programs. Primary Traits Analysiscomes 
originally from the scoring of written papers by English teachers. (A list of references on the technique and its 
uses i. provided.) The technique was first used on a large scale by the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress in 1974. The purpose was to provide information about what students know and can do. 

Primary Traits Analysis involves identifying the essential characteristics of a successfully completed task or 
product. What traits or characteristics are inherent in the task or product? It involves the faculty making explicit 
the things they look lor in the comprehensive exam responses, the research proposal, the oral seminar 
presentation, the thesis, or the oral defense. The criteria being used are explicitly stated. For example, what 
constitutes a thesis that “passes"*.’ Traits are the things the faculty care about. 

Faculty in the Departments of Electrical Engineering, English, Entomology, Plant Pathology, and Zoology at 
NDSU have identified primary traits for various tasks in their master's or doctoral programs: written 
comprehensive exams, essay papers in courses, literature reviews, oral presentation in seminars, research 
proposals, thesis or dissenation, and final oral defense. They have adapted primary traits scoring for these tasks. 
(Examples of their scoring forms w ill be shared.) Data from the use of the forms and implications for learning 
improvements in the prograr are offered. 

Their use of Primary Traits Analysis indicates it can be a feasible w ay to go beyond the “grading" and “paN'.ing" 
of graduate students to get evidence to use in improving learning and programs. 
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Catching the Vision: 
Assessment of Coilege Mission 



through Essay Writing 



Paul Moes 
Ken Bussema 



Introduction 

Student growth in attective, moral, or philosophical dimensions is often central to the mission of many 
colleges — as important as many academic areas such as writing, critical thinking, etc.. Colleges and universities 
attempting to assess value orientation, personal philosophies, or affective growth often use questionnaires or 
interviews to gauge change in these areas. While these methods can be effective they are often separated from 
academic achievement with the result that the assessment of personal development is given lower priority. The 
present paper outlines a process that merges the assessment of values and affective grov *^ with the assessment 
of academic achievement in a single essay writing exerci.se. This process is not only more efficient, it represents 
a view that these areas of growth are interwoven. We believe that growth in affective domains and in the 
development of personal philosophies ( ‘world views' ) is highly interdependent with the development of critical 
thinking, logical argument, and verbal expression. 

The Student Assessment Committee at Dordt College has developed what we believe to be a useful process for 
the assessment of how well our students ‘catch our vision.' For the past three years we have been rating and 
comparing essays from freshmen and seniors who were asked to address current social issues. The committee's 
work focused on the development and refinement of the rating scales as well as establishing acceptable levels 
ot reliability and validity of the instrument. The rating criteria focused on growth in six developmental areas 
including such areas as, reasoning and critical thinking, moral development, incorporating historical perspec- 
tives, and ability to recognize and use a world view (see last page in this paper for a complete list). Our 
preliminary findings have been very encouraging and we are now at the point where we can begin to investigate 
what types ot experiences have best served to encourage and facilitate student development. 

To ensure that the e.s.say respon.ses reflect valid expressions of true attitudes we are coupling the rating process 
to a senior exit interview. This interview also rates .student responses on areas of moral development, personal 
growth in decision making, and faith development. The interview is also a component of a larger project initiated 
by the Coalition for Christian Colleges & Universities (CCCU). This project seeks to gauge the change in 
personal philosophies, moral attitudes, and faith development, and uses several methods such as the CIRP 
questionnaire of freshmen attitudes, interviews, alumni surveys, etc.. Thus, we are able to relate the essay 
findings to several indexes of student growth to give a comprehensive picture of student growth. We have al.so 
related the essay ratings to other measures of academic performance to validate it's ability to demonstrate 
academic growth. Presented here is a brief overview of our assessment process and some of our most recent data. 

Theoretical Structure 

The concepts employed in developing the Social Challenges Essay rating .scales were drawn from a variety of 
developmental theories and research traditions. Perry's ( 1970) linking of cognitive and moral development- 
allowing persons to progressively recognize a pluralism of viewpoints requiring a personal endorsement- 
helped us conceptualize our mission statement as a developmental process. We wanted to capture this 
development at different points along a continuum of critical refection and commitment to the college's 
perspective. Erikson's ( 1968) work on identity and Marcia's ( 1980) concept of identity statuses reinforced the 
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need tor adevelopiiienlal model. Their work helped our understanding ol the '‘loreclosed” identity status which 
cautioned us against confusing a superficial eiulorsemenl of “w hat you* re supposed to believe*’ with an authentic 
conimitnient to a perspective based on a critical e.xaniinatioii ol alternatives. The work ot Fowler ( 1^80) and 
Parks ( 1 ^)86) in articulating the dimensions of faith orones world-view was also very helpful in identifying the 
components of our mission statement and curricular goals that we could address through this assessment 
process. F()wler*s scoring criteria for the faith development interview' provided the initial format for developing 
imr criteria ( Fow ler Jarv is & Moseley. 1 986). Building on this theoretical background, and incorporating facets 
of the college’s mission, we developed the rating scale shown in this paper. The scheme attempts to examine 
developmental issues, the college s religious value svstem. and academic growth by using a rating scale that: 



♦ focuses on levels of critical thinking and reflection as ev idenced by the lecognition and examination ot 
historical-structural dimensions, the recognition of the role of assumptions in shaping thought, and the 
implications and consequences of particular v iew points. See rating dimensions A and F tor examples. 

o illustrates progression from an external authority bound (they say ) orientation towards an internalized 
('owned') and personally endorsed perspective. .See rating dimensiohs A and B for examples. 

♦ links thinking with moral/v alue/faith orientation, m particular recognizing how biblical themes and 
directives shape how one views the world. See rating dimensions C and D for examples. 

♦ demonstrates movement from an implicit (feel they know about) to an explicit articulation ot beliefs, 
v alues, and ideas. See rating dimensions B. C. and D for examples. 

♦ demonstrates a recognition on the part of the student tor personal action and acceptance ot personal 
responsibilitv to work toward reforming all aspects of life. See rating dimension E lor an example. 



The Method 

As part of the all-college assessment day. students are required to write for one hour in response to four broad 
questions dealing with social issues. The questions require the student to identify two significant social 
challenges, to discuss the various factors that have contributed to tfie development ot these concerns, and to 
articulate concrete ways Christians can. and should respond to these issues. Approximately one halt ot the 
freshman (according to random assignment — the remainder are involved in other assessment activities) and 
of the seniors completed the Social C’hallenges Essay. 

After the indiv idual essays were coded and typed, a random sample of 60 freshman and 1 20 senior essays were 
scored. Each essay was rated blindly by three faculty members. We have used both trained raters, those who 
participated in a training workshop, and other interested faculty members who had minimal training with the 
rating scale. Preliminary results suggest ihat most faculty could participate in the rating process w ith a modest 
amount ot preparation and minimum time commitment. Those faculty who have participated in the scoring have 
reported that this activity prm ided them w ith a unique v iew of our students' thinking and experience, helping 
them to better understand how to connect w ith today *s student. 

As previously tlisciissed. the Social Challenges Essay rating scale incorporates six dimensions rated on a 1—7 
scale, w ith seven representing more adv anced lev els. We are also experimenting w ith categorizing students into 
three levels of thinking — from simple to more complex, approximating the three levels outlined on the rating 
sheet. 



Results 

Inter-rater reliability was very high, with an effective reliability coefficient ot r=.82 for the composite score 
(average of ratings for each dimension). Average ratings for each dimension are shown m Figure 1. Comparing 
the average ratings of freshman versus senior essays, there was a statistically reliable difference found for each 
rating dimension and for the composite score. 
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Figures 2 and 3 show the distribu- 
tion of levels for the freshman and 
senior classes. While these fig- 
ures demonstrate that there are 
clear differences between the 
freshmen and senior students, fur- 
ther longitudinal testing will be 
needed to attribute the difference 
to student growth, rather than at 
trition orother variables. The Stu- 
dent .Assessment Committee is 
currently developing recommen- 
dations for various committees and 
groups to implement change to 
increase the ratings and improve 
the level of thinking/ development. 
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Future Plans 

Recommendations for improving student grow'th are currently in the discussion phase. Possible approaches may 
include curricular changes or faculty worksho»^.> on improving student thinking. In addition to working toward 
improved performance and ratings, we hope to add a writing/expression rating component that will more 
explicitly focus on aspects of writing. Plans are also being made to use the essays for departmental assessment, 
and to relate specific learning experiences (i.c.. service learning experiences) to developmental changes. 

The Student Assessment committee at Dordl College has developed what we believe to be a useful process for 
the assessment of "value orientation** and academic achievement within a single paradigm. This paradigm 
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Table I. 



Correlation 
r values 


Freshmen 


Seniors 


i 

All Students 

1 






High 


High 


High 1 






School 


School 


School , 


Dimension: 


ACT 


GPA 


ACT GPA 


ACT GPA j 

— * 



i 



Reasoning/ 
Critical Thinking | 


461 


464 


.382 


,199 


412 


.249 


Moral ! 

Judgment 

J 


261 


309 


412 


236 


.376 

1 


.248 


Worldview ' 

t 


408 


1 

489 


.397 


.106' 


.407 


.195 


i 

Biblical i 

Themes 


372 


395 


.366 


.146' 


.374 


.195 


Personal 

Responsibility 


337 


338 


1 

1 

i 

1 .366 


,142’ 


; .372 


.191 


Historical/ 

Structural 


338 


.392 


i 

1 

.320 


.176’ 


1 .342 

— i 


.228 


Composite 

Score 


.428 


470 


■■ 1 

; .409 


.185’ 


I 

1 

1 

I .419 


.240 



1 -These correlation values were not statistically significant beyond p— .05 



lahti- 1 the nUiiumsIup o\ the miimts u uh ACT uores and hit’ll school GPA. The lusher the correlation 

value li e. , l<ner to h the uronvc n the irlaiionsliip between the dimension and the other measure. Tie.se 
results smtvc.st that the cssas ratonti^a rcluiMc and valid process for measiirint; academic growth alon^ with 
iittei n\ (• < hani:L's. 



ER?C 



shimld. u idi nH.dUiciU.on, pnuc usclul lor MK.n> colleges and uni versilicsexplorm!- ^^ays i,, assess ihe changes 

that occur in the qualitv or direction ot student thinking, along vuth the ability to think critically. Tim paper 
locuses on an essay vx riling task go en to Ireshmen and senior students over the past tour years. W e will present 

ahrieldexelopmeiiialhisiors oHhequesiions. the rating scheme (i.e. theoretic andhisiorical rationale) and loca 

raiertra.nm-'.as uell as rel.abiliix and x al.d.tv testing olihe rating process. Initial results and more recent results 

comparm.a Ireshmen and senior groups, along n ith examples ol typical student responses will also be shared. 
Perhaps most important to any assessment process is to demonstrate ‘the leedback loop or how i e m ormaiion 
iuis iiupaclcd. or will mipacl. ihc cduealionril aLimlies ol ihc college 

In addition to locus.ng on the process, outcomes and feedback from the instrument, we hope to Ukus on the 
broader issue ot 'v ali.es ..ml perspecioes versus "academic achievement" assessment. We leel that these are 
olien unnecessanh dichotonii/ed as muUialK exclusive areas and thcrelorc require a separate process o 
assessment. 1 he ess.iy tai.ng allows lui .m analysis ol the developmental changes that occur m how students 
MOWS on liulh or lilc lsslle^ ma> ^.hance o;er a college career, and how these changes ellect I eir pro 
suUing tippriuches to social issues, 
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Social Challenges Essay: Description from Dordt's Assessment Plan 

The Social Challenges Essay was developed by Sliident Assessment Committee members, with special input 
from members of the psychology department, essay raters, and members of the General Education Committee. 
Students are required to write for one hour in response to tour broad questions concerning current social 
problems. The general instructions to students, 'stimulus’ questions, along with the rating criteria, are all 
included at the end of this document. The rating criteria are derived from the developmental theories of James 
Fowler. Erik Erikson. and William Perry as well as concepts drawn from the Framework for Donlt's 
h.diii aiiomil Proi'iam. The first two years of te.sting were designed to test the instrument as well as the process. 
By way of the essay we are attempting to measure students’ ability to articulate and apply the principles 
articulated in Dordt’s own mission statement. Essays are also examined for general developmental changes in 
thinking patterns and critical analysis. 

The results of the essay ratings for 1992-93. as well us tor the senior class of 1994. are shown in the figures at 
the end of the document. Initial results appear to show an improvement in ratings between f reshmen and senior 
classes. However, since the essays were not rated in a ‘blind’ fashion (e g. with the class of the individual 
withheld from the rater), a replication was required (recently completed) to provide further validation of this 
difference. Figure 1 also shows that, while seniors do appear to show higher ratings, there is also considerable 
room for improvement. The results from the Senior class of '94 (Figure 2). despite being based on slightly 
different rating categories, a different testing situation, and a new set of raters from the first testing, show 

remarkably similarresults to the previous testing. The overall effective rater reliability of .72 is considered quite 

high for a subjective rating system (Rosenthal & Rosnow, 1984). Thus, the replication of ratings fortw'o senior 
groups, along with the strong inter-rater reliability, give the committee a high degree of confidence in using the 
essay writing test as an effectiv e means of assessing student progress. Further validation is planned in the near 
future (completed by the time of the presentation) by examining the relationship between student responses on 
the essay, taped interviews with a select sample, and responses to the CIRP opinion questionnaire. 
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Appendix 



Student Assessment Essay 

Scoring Criteria: 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


A,ft^lofMicalT|wokin0 




reasons in terms of concrete cause 
and effect, T/F manner (dualism); 
simplistic arguments with little i 
support or cohesion | 


recognizes diversity of positions 
and perspectives, but not sure 
how they fit together, “it all de- 
pends" 


explicit, analytical, systematic, 
critical (perspectival), comprehen- 
sive 


B. Level of Mora! Reasoning and Judgment 


external authorities, arbitrary view 

of right and wrong as defined by 
authority figures; doing what 
you're told 


internalized authorities, knows 
answers, but not sure why; right 
and wrong depends on (relative] 
to situation 


attempts to understand and ar- 
ticulate norms and principles de- 
rived from an internalized under- 
standing of the value implications 
of one’s faith commitment | 


1 C, W 0 |f dview: Awareness of faith implications of 


1 simplistic; not aware of having a 
1 world view as an explicit and in- 
1 terrelated system of beliefs, as- 
1 sumptions and commitments 


worldview consists primarily of a 
collection of conventional beliefs, 
assumptions and morals; little evi- 
dence of reflection on the more 
generalized implicationsof assump- 
tions, beliefs or commitments 


external authorities, arbitrary view 
of right and wrong as defined by 
authority figures; doing what 
you’re told 


1 P- irpcQiporates Understandinfl of Biblical tbapi^ 


1 simplistic; naive application of bib- 
1 lical concepts; no acknowledg- 
1 ment of cohesive, interrelated 
1 themes in scripture 


partial recognition and under- 
standing of the interrelated 
themes of scripture; emphasizing 
one aspect, e.g,, creation or salva- 
tion over the others 


clearly articulates importance of 
creational norms, the reality of sin 
and out call to reclaim 

— — 


1 Es Perception of BPiPPhSiPtii^ in Respon^e^tp 




1 not my problem; shows little em- 
1 pathy; situation judged in terms 
1 of own needs and concerns; sim- 
1 plistic solutions without evidence 
1 of personal commitment to action 


aware of personal impact and 
need for involvement; unclear as 
to the nature and extent of com- 
munal responsibility and action; 
solutions/suggestions are broader 
in scope, but not comprehensive 


clearly sees self as involved and 
responsible for dealing with is- 
sues, in concrete, clearly articu- 
lated ways; sensitive to the broader 
communal impact of individual 
action 


1 




1 no mention or acknowledgment 
1 of historical development or im- 
1 pact of societal structures— prob- 
1 lems are based exclusively on 
1 personal responsibility 


mentions historical development 
and/or societal structures, but 
. focus is on personal, immediate 
1 1 or situational influences 

1 

I 


explicitly states that problems of- 
ten have historical context, and 
that societal or cultural structures 
contribute to individual and soci- 
etal problems 
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Strengthening One’s 
Assessment Plan 



Douglas K. Lange 



Overview 



Hislorically, “assessment'* w as a term used by our academic departments trying to determine if our graduates 



national averages we were affecting student learning. There wasn't any real concern over the management of 
the curricula, realizing that many programs were accredited by the Accreditation Board of Engineering Training 
(ABET), and that was “good enough" for us. At a university like ours, focused on engineering and science 
curricula, familiarity with and the attraction to statistics for justification of a stance is natural. What was difficult, 
though, was finding an educational paradigm for building a model assessment program. The key phrase that kept 
us focused was that “assessment was about setting graduation standards and not about raising graduation 
standards.'* 

An identified concern in the development of our assessment plan was to support the standard that general 
education was an integral part of the engineering and science curriculum. General education requirements had 
previously been viewed as “service*' courses that supported the engineering and science degree programs. It 
seemed unusual to have the general education components be regarded as a vital part of the university's degree 
programs. 



Asa small university of 2,400 students, we started with what came naturally — individual attention for students. 
Our goal was to affect student learning one on one. Questions came at us: How do w'e know student learning 
is taking place? What does our mission say about affecting student learning? What do our corporate advisory 
boards say about the quality of our graduates? What data already exist that can help us know that we are meeting 
our mission? How much information do we need to satisfy the questions? Obviously we wanted to show that 
we could quantify any quality. We also knew that real student achievement was a singular event and not in and 
of itself a statistic. We wanted to assure that each and every student met his or her career goals for gaining a 
university education. 

The second step focused on finding the appropriate delivery mechanism to help each student achieve his or her 
academic goals. At the South Dakota School of Mines and Technology, all faculty have assigned academic 
advising responsibilities. The assessment planning committee believed that there were processes already in 
place betw een faculty and students through the advising process. The committee settled on advising as a process 
to propel academic achievement. Advising would allow us to give feedback into improving student interaction 
with the university. 

The third and most pivotal phase centered on how to store the data that would be collected. It is one thing to derive 
data. It is another to turn it into meaningful information. It was still another question of how do we get 
information into advisors “hands" that would allow them to mentor the student toward academic achievement 
and progress toward degree completion and the achievement of student's goals. We were also concerned about 
the management of the curriculum and how the student's individual academic achievement related to students' 
success rales in a department, in a college, and within the university. 



compared favorably with national normative data. We believed that if our students performed at or above 



Where We Went 
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What We Developed 



As we answered each question, it became clear that: 

♦ individual attention upon each student’ academic achievement remained paramount; 

♦ interaction between faculty members and students during the academic advising process was a key 
component; 

♦ general education curriculum management needed to be developed; and 

♦ technology was the tool that would help us, 

Ou! assessment plan was developed to use a centralized database on all students detailing each student’s 
interaction with the university, At a student's initial encounter, a student would respond to a seres of questions 
about his or her educational plans as well as a series of questions about her/his abilities to meet those plans — 
such as their mathematics or English readiness. As a follow up. advisors would be able to meet with each student 
and plan an appropriate course of action for the initial (and subsequent) semesters. The adv isors would also be 
able to add through comments any follow up information about their advisees and any barriers (either 
institutional or personal) that might binder individual student success. 

Our ultimate goal remains that we should be able to successfully track how a student goes from “point a*' 
(enrollment) to “point a-prime” (graduation), Wc will establish a normal path that a student travails on his or 
her journey toward graduation and the completion of his or her goals. We will also be able to determine if a 
.student had veered off the normal path toward his or her success, if that would happe i. electronically we could 
notify the student and his or her ad v isor that an intervention was necessary to bring the student back toward a 
successful Journey. 

The importance of this plan lies in its ability to track students individually, by department, by college, and by 
overall university plans. It also allows us to justify success patterns against the mission of the university to 
provide excellence in undergraduate education. Some of the data collected on students used for evaluation 
purposes include: 

♦ ACT .scores 

♦ CIRP responses both individually each and collectively 

♦ Placement test scores on math, physics, and English 

♦ Mid-leve! testing results (CMP and student satisfaction) 

♦ Student goal statements w ith a sophomore follow -up 

♦ Electronic photos 

♦ Biographical infoimation 

♦ Transcript data 

♦ Degree check lists (audits) 

♦ Alumni survey results (ACT) 

All of the above information exists in individual and aggregate student data to help faculty members gain 
feedback to assure currency in the curriculum via technology. The resultant decision was to begin an 
Individ* alized Education Program (lEPj for each student. It ties directly to the mission of the university by 
providing a ’‘broad educational environment that fosters a quality educational experience...'* 
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The purpose of the IHP is to supply information to advisors electronically that will allow faculty members to 



electronic advising system will furnish information on student careerexpectations and goals, as well as on the 
individual strengths and weaknesses of each student. Student problems can be identified and appropriate 
interventions can be designed to propel the student toward success. 

In addition to the electronic advising provided to each advisor, departmental assessment is continuing to 
measure how well the goals and objectives of the university are being met. Departmental major field exit 
achievement tests, industrial advisory board comments from corporations employing our graduates, their 
comments on students’ knowledge and mastery, and student competition results in regional and national 
contests, all add to the department’s ability to understand student academic achievement. 

Although student academic learning occurs in the classroom, SDSM&T recognizes learning occurs more 
broadly than in only one arena. Learning should occurevery where within the university. To keep that paradigm 
before us, the database w ill also capture a host of other data available on various student records: 

♦ Leadership experiences 

♦ Cooperative education experiences 

♦ Work history 

♦ Financial aid information 

♦ Scholarship information 

♦ Volunteer in the community information 

♦ Athletic participation 

♦ “Brag card" data 

♦ Disciplinary records 

What about General Studies 

The general studies component of all degree programs at the university is composed of mathematics, basic 
sciences, humanities and social sciences. The goal of the general studies component must provide the foundation 
and preparation for the student to proceed to more advanced courses in the curricula. Learning objectives for 
the students completing general studies includes: a) improved problem solving skills, b) critical thinking skills 
that are transferable to any profession, c) improved science literacy, and d) communication skills. 

The assessment planning committee decided to address mid-level assessment via the ACT CMP exam. The 
results of the examination will give faculty members the necessary data to determine student retention of 
previously learned concepts. Information will be used to understand what was being retained and whatchanges 
might be necessary either in teaching emphasis or curriculum to assure that important material is remembered 
and learned. The process will also serve notice to students that information from previous courses is important 
for future learning, and not to be forgotten. 

Closing the Loop 

To be an effective instrument of change, our assessment plan pnividcs lor feedback of results to those 
responsible for teaching and learning, and the responsible parties must act upon the information. The 
Individualized Education Program is, of itself, a feedback mechanism not only to faculty members but to 
students themselves. 



do the best possible job in helping individual students achieve their academic goals through advising. The 




♦ 
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Information from placement testing, mid-career testing, and exit exams will be returned to college deans, 
faculty members of the departments, and to curriculum committees so that they can continue to plan for courses 
that meet students’ needs. Inherent in all of this process remains the fact that faculty have the responsibility 
for maintaining academic excellence in the classroom. They have chosen “graduation standards” for their 
program and the methods for measuring student academic achievement against those standards. 
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Decentralization and 
Facuity Ownership: 
Keys to a Successfui 
Assessment Strategy 



Terrence Foley 
Walter Mackey 
Jo-Ann Terry 

Henry Ford Community College is a large, comprehensive community college located near the city of Detroit. 
Its student population is significantly multiethnic and multiracial and includes a large number of students who 
do not speak English as their primary language. The city of Dearborn, where Henry Ford is located, possesses 
the largest Arabic speaking population in the United States. 



Faculty Ownership of instructional Assessment 

Henry Ford Community College is proud of its history of shared governance; the lacully at this institution pla> s 
a significant role in shaping decisions that influence the direction that the college will lake as it reassesses its 
mission of teaching and learning. It is in this light that instructional assessment was conceived at Henry Ford. 
Any auempt to impose a top-down assessment plan would be doomed to failure from the onset. The 
administration at Henry Ford Community College wisely placed the development and implementation of 
assessment into the hands of faculty immediately after initial preparations for the Spring 1995 NCA evaluation 
were begun. 

The institution has never had an Office of Institutional Research that is common to other large community 
colleges. Therefore, initial structures and responsibilities for assessment had to be developed trom the ground 
up. The administration made the necessary financial and personnel commitment so that a facult> -driven model 
could succeed. In January 1993, a faculty member was released from all teaching responsibilities in order to 
begin the groundwork for the development of an assessment plan. This individual. Walter Mackev from tlie 
Mathematics Division, had experience and training in evaluation and measurement strategies and had served 
as a consultant to local school districts in their attempt to implement outcomes assessment. 

His first three months were spent in numerous small group meetings with faculty members at the department 
level. As is the case with many institutions, the faculty at HFCC were largely unaware of the current assessment 
mandates. They taught their classes and were professional in keeping abreast of new developments in their areas 
of expertise, but assessment and related educational issues were not part of their thinking. 

Eleven representatives from the college attended the March 1993 NCA Annual Meeting in Chicago and used 
this time away from campus to organize and plan for the direction of assessment at HFCC. These representatives 
were members of the embryonic Instructional Assessment Committee that was to play a major role in the 
coordination of assessment efforts at the college. The make up of this committee was mostly taculty, so that 
assessment requirements and requests would be viewed by faculty as coming Irom faculty 
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Thecommiuee. which is still in existence, has co-chairs: an insiruclional Vice-President and a faculty member. 
The faculty co-chair, Terry Foley, is the Director of the Learning Lab, This is a faculty position at HFCC, and 
in his role as Director, Foley had been involved in using instructional assessment information for years. His 
being the chair of the faculty strike committee also gave him more credibility that was extremely helpful in 
dealing w ith certain groups that were less than enthusiastic about having to assess their program's effectiveness. 
The position of Faculty Co-chair is given three-quarters released time from teaching responsibilities. 

The composition of the Instructional Assessment Committee was designed so that most of the areas on campus 
that would have to be involved in a successful assessment operation were represented in some form. Members 
include the directors of counseling, computer operations, the placement office, developmental education, and 
registration. All major career and academic areas of the college have representation. 

The Fall 1993 semesterwas spent writing the HFCC Instructional Assessment Plan and meeting w ith individual 
program faculties as they developed their specific assessment plans, A program was defined as "a structured 
seriesof courses leading toeither a degree or a certificate." It so^>n became clear that some standardization would 
have to be imposed on local assessment plans or there would be chaos across campus. As a result, the 
Instructional Assessment Committee instructed all sixtydive programs across the college to report their 
assessment intentions in a common Goal-Outcome-Criteria flowchart format. Two examples of flowcharts are 
included at the end of this article. Sample flowcharts were prepared using non-existent programs as examples, 
and literally hundreds of small meetings w ere conducted between local program assessment committees and the 
two teachers released to assist in this development process. Divisions of the college such as English and 
Mathematics that do not offer degrees or certificates were officially exempt from the program assessment 
model. These areas of the college, however, were actively involved in significant course-level assessment 
activities and will be included in the HFCC assessment model for General Education when it is completed in 
approximately one year. 

The Henry Ford Community C'ollege Instructional Assessment Plan went through a total of fifteen revisions 
before it was finally adopted at a meeting of the entire College Organization a year later in September 1994. This 
model contains a specific accountability structure so that there is subtle pressure on program areas to view 
assessment as more than a once-in- ten -year activity to placate NCA in its accreditation process. Although most 
programs have been cooperative in the assessment ef forts, there are some areas that view assessment as a minor 
irritation that will go away if ignored long enough. As a result, a reporting structure was included in the HFCC 
Instructional Assessment Plan to encourage all areas of the institution to cooperate in this venture. Each October 
1 vt. all program directors and lead teachers must submit a detailed Annual Assessment Report to the appropriate 
Instructional V ice-President and to the Instructional Assessment Committee. These reports are reviewed at both 
levels and an annual State of Assessment Report is made by the faculty co-chair of the Instructional Assessment 
Committee to the entire College Organization at its January meeting. 



Decentralization of instructional Assessment Operations 

.Assessment has two purposes: compliance and instructional improvement. These two objectives may not 
necessarily be mutually exclusive, but it is clear that an assessment strategy that is dictated by compliance alone 
w ill generate a different faculty response than one that is established tohelp teachers improve instruction. Henry 
Ford Community College, in establishing the structures for generating assessment information, maintains two 
separate institutional bodies; one, administratively operated, that responds to stale and federal mandates for 
information, and the other, the instructional assessment operation, the main purpose of which is to provide the 
teaching faculty with information that will help improve the leaching and learning process at HFCC. The 
compliance side of the coin is under the direction of the Coordinator of Institutional Development and Systems. 

The other side i>f the coin is the faculty-driven instructional assessment area. Assessment at Henry Ford is 
decentralized in the sense that assessment activities are the responsibility of the people most closely associated 
with the students in the program, namely the faculty at the program or classroom level. The instructional 
assessment operation simply provides the programs, divisions, and depiU'tmeiUs with services such as data 
requests, scanning facilities, consultation, development of specialized databases, questionnaire construction, 
and assistance in test development. These operations will eventually be housed in a new' Center for Assessment 
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and Instructional Innovation that is scheduled to open in approximately two years and is temporarily housed in 
a makeshift trailer. The assessment portion, the "A" part of the C A 11. currently is composed of ft)ur individuals: 

♦ the faculty co-chair of the Instructional Assessment Committee (3/4 released time) whose primary role 
is the administration of the daily operations of instructional assessment: 

♦ the Technical Assessment Cot)rdinator (three credit hourextracontractual assignment) who supervises 
the Faculty Technical Liaison(s). assists the Computer Technician in data production, and produces 
statistical analyses that are non-rt)Utine in nature; 

♦ the Faculty Technical Liaison (one-half released time) who prepares reports for individual faculty 
assessment requests, helps develop specialized databases for storing information at the program and 
department level, and meets with small faculty groups in helping to plan assessment activities; and 

♦ the Computer Technician Specialist (full-time position, non-faculty) who downloads data from the 
mainframe system. perft>rnis scanning ope rat ions, and generates statistical reports that are of a relatively 
simple nature. 

When completely established, the assessment operation will have a full-time secretary. Long-range plans also 
call for funds to provide additional Assistant Faculty Technical Liaisons who w ill be gi\ en t>ne released class 
to provide specific ad-hoc services when necessary. 

The assessment team in the CAIl serves as the intermediary tt> t>ther areas on campus that provide services 
essential for local assessment efforts. Production of mlormatit>n external u> the campus, namely questionnaires 
from students after they are no longer attending HFCC. employer inforniatitm. and data from four-year 
institutions, is the ultimate responsibility of the Coordinator of Development and Institutional Systems. The 
instructional assessment team serves as the liaison between this office and thi^se programs that require external 
data for assessment efforts. 

While the instructional assessment operation provides services and support to individual assessment teams, 
deccntrali/ation ultimately means that programs and department> are responsible for securing whatever 
resources are needed for their plans. If data entry is needed and these ditacanmu be scanned, then each program 
or department must provide data entry personnel out of its own budge t. The assessment team will set up a data 
entry program and provide training but w ill not be responsible for actual data entry. The latter has been a major 
problem for areas that have opted for standardized non-scannable final exams that must be maintained in a 
database for future analyses. If specific assessment plans require that employers be contacted, there is no 
currently operable centralized mechanism foi prov iding this information. .At least for the present, this is a 
program or department responsibility. 

It is clear that u faculty-driven, decentralized model comes with a price, and that price may be a little less 
efficiency than might be present in a highly-structured, administratively-driven model. But the faculty at Henry 
Ford Community College feels it is a price worth paying. Assessment is theirs, and the faculty believes that 
improving teaching and learning in the classroom is the essential goal of ihstructional assessment. Intentional 
separation of institutional assessment and instructional assessment may be more costly, but an instructional 
assessment operation that is going to be taken seriously by faculty must be customized to the particular needs 
of the sixty -five programs on campus. A standardized report for Automotive .Service may m>t he applicable to 
the needs of the faculty In a pre-engineering curriculum. 



The Future for the Assessment Effort 

The key players in the instructional assessment effort, the faculty on reassigned lime, have been extremely busy 
over the la.st three years. But it has been a very prof liable three years. Henry Ford Community College has been 
transformed from an institution in which structured assessment was loundonly in isolated aa*as to one in which 
all programs are required to report annually (heir assessment activities and results. 
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The immediate assessment efforts at Henry Ford Community College will concentrate on the question of general 
education assessment. As mentioned earlier, each program must structure its assessment plan in a Goal- 
Outcome-Criteria format. Every plan will have another goal, that of a yet-to-be-determined General Education 
statement that will be common to all degree programs. The immediate task is to determine student outcomes 
that will cross all program lines. This is a difficult task for any institution. But an institution whose faculty views 
assessment as its responsibility should be able to reach agreement on this issue. Had the development of the 
assessment structure at this college not been a faculty-driven one from its inception, then campus-wide 
consensus on general education outcomes would be far less likely. 

Another area that will require concerted effort and attention in the very near future is that of external data Many 
of the sixty-fiv e programs at Henr>' Ford have developed assessment models that require data from students alter 
they have left the institution, from employers of program graduates, or from four-year institutions that accept 
HFCC transferees. 

Instructional Assessment is not a smoothly running operation w ithout problems or failures; it is a process in an 
embryonic stage that has a potential, if properly nourished, for having a significant impact upon the institution 
and its students. The optimism that permeates the process results from the fact that full-time teaching faculty 
believe that instructional assessment is their operation and its results are being used, not to punish or compare 
different areas of the college, but to give faculty specific information that will enable them to do a better job 
in teaching students. At an institution like Henry Ford Community College, an assessment plan that was not 
decentralized and faculty -driven would be an assessment plan that would have had minimal long-range impact 
on daily classroom activity. 

Appendix A: Assessment Goals. Outcomes, and Criteria 



Terrs Tales ts Learning Lab Direvtar. Henry Lord Community College. Dearborn, Ml, 

Walter Mat key is Math Divisitm Diret tor, Henry Ford Community Cottef^e. Dearborn. ML 

Jo-Ann Terry is Vive T Jsident/Dean, Career Education, Henry Ford Community College, Dearborn, ML 
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Assessment Goals, Outcomes, and Criteria 



Associate in Arts Degree-Interior Design 

Program Goal Student Outcomes Assessment Criteria 




Certificate of Achievement Program-Food Service Management 

Program Goal Student Outcomes Assessment Criteria 
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Encouraging 
Faculty Participation in 
Student Learning Outcomes 
Assessment 



Robert L Reid 
Timothy Schibik 
Curt Serbus 
Charles F. Harrington 



Prologue 

One of the more pressing challenges facing the assessment movement in higher education is that of engaging 
faculty in assessment. A number of paper and plenary sessions delivered at the 1995 AAHE Conference on 
Assessment and Quality stressed the importance, even the necessity, of faculty ownership and involvement in 
successful student learning outcomes assessment. The strongest call for faculty participation was voiced by 
faculty and staff at institutions accredited by the North Central Association of Colleges and Schools. 

This past spring, the University of Southern Indiana (USD submitted it’s APR, A Plan for the Assessment of 
Student Learning Outcomes at the University of Southern Indiana, for review by NCA consultant-evaluators. 
This plan has preceded our decennial self-study and campus visit, scheduled for September 1996. At the heart 
of our academic assessment initiative as embodied in our APR, are our faculty whose support for, and leadership 
in student learning outcomes has been exceptional. The assessment initiatives implemented at the University 
of Southern Indiana have evolved from a consensus among our faculty that the assessment of student learning 
and the improvement of teaching are interdependent and complementary. 

Point of First Departure 

Academic assessment has been an important theme at USI for the past decade. In 1985, following a tweniy-ye^ 
history as a regional campus of Indiana Slate University, USI was given autonomy as a separate four- year public 
institution with its own board of trustees. That same year the university began its self-study for reaffirmation 
of accreditation. Faculty were broadly represented on the self-study steering committee and each of the study 
groups. The growing national concern for quality control in higher education was a major influence guiding the 
institutional assessment and one of the study committees focused its attention on student academic assessment 
outcomes. Our final Self-Study Report noted that several assessment measures, both formal and informal, were 
already well established in various academic areas. These included an institution-wide course and instructor 
evaluation system, mandatory placement testing in verbal and mathematics skills for all entering freshmen, and 
a newly implemented alumni outcomes survey based on five*year intervals from the year of graduation from 
the institution. The Self-Study Report recommended expansion of these initiatives into a comprehensive 
program of academic assessment. To be successful, such a program required broad-based faculty support within 
a structure whose design enhanced the teaching-learning process. These recommendations were consistent with 
NCA evaluative criteria, especially Criterion Three, "The Institution is accomplishing its purposes. 
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Ground Zero 

Building upon this growing awareness of the importance of assessment to the institution, an ad hoc committee 
developed an outline for a university-wide assessment plan during the Fall of 1 987. This faculty-led committee 
included representatives from all five of the university's academic schools, as well as the University Division, 
a unit that serves the needs of academically undeclared (majors) students. Within the year the committee had 
submitted a report calling for the development of an inventory of student learning outcomes assessment 
activities, the adoption of a student satisfaction survey to be administered annually, and the appointment of a 
“Coordinator of Assessment” from the general faculty to facilitate the administration of the various student 
learning assessment programs. 

A concrete example of the response to assessment spurred by this original campus- wide plan can be cited in our 
Psychology Department. Under the leadership of a new department chair who served also as the institution's 
first Coordinator of Assessment, the department sought to evaluate and revise its curriculum. This plan followed 
a model developed by Palladino and Eison in which curriculum revision, depend? in part, on student learning 
assessment data. The department s first step was to develop curricular goals and to determine the degree to 
which their curricular requirements and course offerings were consistent with those goals. This curricular 
revision was guided by the revised curricular goals as well as data gathered from peer institutions. The 
psychology course offerings, major requirements, and course sequences at 50 similar institutions were 
analyzed. One measure of the effectiveness of the departmental revisions has been to monitor the academic 
program by evaluating u.e data collected from the administration of the EST Major Field Test administered to 
graduating seniors. 



Looking at Tomorrow, Today 

Early on in the assessment movement, tne university decided to adopt a pro-active approach to student learning 
outcomes assessment. On our campus assessment is viewed and accepted as a fundamental necessity in the 
university's pursuit of institutional effectiveness. In spite of increase interest in and focus on student learning 
outcomes and instructional effectiveness by our regional and various professional academic program accred- 
iting bodies, our faculty have spearheaded a number of assessment initiatives that continue to have an impact 
on the institution. The following are nine of the more notable assessment undertakings: 

1 . During the Spring of 1 988, the Coordinator of Assessment, working with the Student Academic Affairs 
Committee of the Faculty Senate, brought a proposal through the faculty governance structure that 
committed the university faculty to devote one entire day per academic year to the collection of 
assessment data. This initiative was based on the overwhelming success of a similar approach 
implemented at the U niversity of Tennessee. Beginning fall semester 1 988, “Assessment Day” has been 
held during the second week in November. All incoming freshmen and continuing juniors are 
administered the ETS Academic Profile. During this day all university classes are canceled. Students 
are required to participate in assessment activities as indicated by the following passage from the 
University Bulletin “In order for the University to assess and improve its academic programs, periodic 
measures of student perception and intellectual growth must be obtained. As a requirement for 
graduation, every student shall participate in periodic evaluation procedures, which may include 
examinations in general education and the major field of study. . .” Faculty, staff, and students serve as 
proctors for assessment activities. This process occurs annually and to date, nearly nine thousand 
Students have been tested. 

2. The university assessment committee, composed of faculty and academic administrators operating 
since 1987, was incorporated into the formal faculty governance structure during the 1995 spring 
semester. The faculty senate approved the inclusion of the Assessment Committee as a formal standing 
committee of the Senate and charged with the following: 

A. Ttt facilitate the review and evaluaiittn rf student learntni: oau taftes and the pnt^rani 
assessment needs of the university: 
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B. To facilitate the review of existing assessment practices and measures, monitor their 
effectiveness, and offer susf^estions as appropriate: and 



C. To make recommendations for planning, policy development, and review rci^ardin^ 
assessment activities within the Universitv. 



Faculty from each academic school are appointed to the committee for two year terms. The Director of 



Institutional Research and Assessment, and one academic Dean serve as ex-officio members. 

3. A close working relationship has been developed between the Assessment Committee and the 
University Core Curriculum Committee. USl began implementation of a new general education core 
during the 1995 fall semester. This program was developed by a specially appointed faculty committee 
and the University Curriculum Committee. This new' program was discussed and endorsed by 
University faculty following a series of lengthy open hearings. The database developed through 
previous student learning outcomes assessment using the ETS Academic Profile wil I enable us to assess 
the effectiveness of this new set of required courses. 

4. The Director of Institutional Research and Assessment (also a member of the general faculty) provides 
a continual flow of information and assessment feedback to deans, department chairpersons, and 
individual faculty regarding the assessment of general education, the major, and assessment-related 
implications from various academic program criteria and expectations. The Director serves as a member 
of the Academic Affairs and Academic Planning Councils which assure an open line of communication 
and coordination of the assessment activities undertaken within the academic schools. 

5. Working with the Faculty Senate, academic administrators assure administrative, technical, and 
financial support for faculty assessment initiatives, pai'ticulaiiy faculty development activities relative 
to asse.ssmenl. A number of outstanding assessment conferences cater to the needs of faculty regardless 
of their respective levels of expertise in classroom assessment. Academic deans and the Vice President 
for A('ademic Affairs encourage faculty to participate in these regional and national meetings. 

6. The relationship between the institution's assessment plan and the institution's educational mission is 
communicated broadly. Faculty share the understanding that assessment of student learning outcomes 
assures institutional and institutional effectiveness. 

7. Faculty participation in the development, implementation, and continual evaluation of the assessment 
plan is encouraged, and to a certain degree expected. 

8. During the fall and winter of 1994. faculty in our School of Business developed program assessment 
goals consistent with each of their academic degree program objectives. Assessment measures were 
tailored to address these objectives. Commercially available and “in-house" surveys are being used to 
collect requisite assessment data. 

9. Faculty and academic administrators have open access to the institution's longitudinal assessment 
database. The Office of Institutional Research and Assessment maintains a comprehensive database of 
student learning outcomes measures and prepares routine periodic and adhoc reports for deans, 
department chairpersons, curriculum committees, and individual faculty. 

Conclusion 

Academic program review and student learning outcomes assessment at the University of Southern Indiana are 
characterized by a spirit of collegialily and cooperation. Faculty understand and accept responsibility for 
a.ssessmenl.The institution's assessment approach is dynamic and flexible. At every juncture, faculty feedback 
is sought and encouraged. Assessment is viewed not as an end in itself, but a means to the end of instructional 
and institutional improvement. Our faculty take a keen interest, as well us great pride in making the student's 
learning experience as effective and efficient as possible. 
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The Role of Faculty in 
Assessment at 
Ohio Wesleyan University 



David H. Hickcox 
Louise S. Musser 



Ohio Wesleyan University's Assessment Plan is tailored specifically for faculty participation. As a result of the 
college's strong faculty governance system, faculty established ownership of the assessment process from the 
beginning. The Assessment Committee is a standing faculty committee authorized by faculty vole. Indeed, the 
five faculty members on the Assessment Committee had an especially strong role in developing the Assessment 
Plan: only faculty members on the Committee served as consultants for fellow faculty members in the 
development of assessment strategies. Furthermore, assessment plans for both departments and the general 
education requirements were developed bv the faculty. 

Faculty Governance 

Ohio Wesleyan’s governance is shared by faculty, students, and administrators. This system of shared governance 
is one of Ohio Wesleyan’s unique features and is manifested by an extensive system of committees. The faculty, 
largely through its committee system, is central to decision-making processes on campus. A salient feature of the 
system is the collegial nature of deliberations. Prior to and at faculty meetings, issues are thoroughly discussed, with 
all voices heard. Thus decisions tend to yield consensus, ensuring that policies and procedures will have strong faculty 
involvement and oversight, i.e., the faculty w ill have established “ownership." 

The development and implementation of Ohio Wesleyan’s Assessment Plan is a case in point. Since Ohio 
Wesleyan’s faculty obviously have to live with the long-term consequences of the plan they establish, the more 
involved they are with its implementation, the more committed they will be to its success. Full faculty 
participation in the Assessment Plan leads to an increased sense of responsibility and ownership and a high stake 
in the outcome of assessment. 

Ohio Wesleyan's Assessment Plan has had strong faculty input and involvement at all levels. It was developed 
to meet the specific needs of the college's curriculum and its students, and is tailored not just to a liberal arts 
program but specifically to the college’s unique curricular and governance structure. Plans for assessing both 
departments and the distribution requirements were developed in their entirety by the faculty within each 
department. Thus faculty in each department are strongly involved in assessment. With the feedback loop 
passing through the faculty at the teaching level, assessment can only result in continued strength of the majors 
and general education programs, and increased enhancement of teaching and learning at Ohio Wesleyan. 

Assessment of Departmental Outcomes 

The Ohio Wesleyan cumculum is based on departments and programs. The former are structured with a chair 
and faculty members, all of whom teach in a particular discipline, Programs are composed of members from 
several departments, with one faculty member serving as the program chair. For example, English is a 
department with its own specific faculty* while Women's Studies is a program with faculty drawn from the 
English, Misiory, and other departments whose regular offerings Cti into t he Women's Studies area,* 
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The Assessment Committee informed each department of the need to develop an Assessment Plan that went 
beyond the nomial measures of achievement obtained by course grades. Committee members explained that 
noting passing grades in courses is not an acceptable assessment strategy. Departments that had ongoing 
assessment techniques such as the keeping of portfolios, a senior capstone course, or a senior comprehensive 
exam, were encouraged to build on those strengths to expand and enhance the assessment process. The 
Committee encouraged other departments to base their initial assessment effortson approaches that seemed best 
suited to their goals, 

The Committee used several methods to inform and encourage departments. First, a w ritten description of the 
assessment requirement was sent to every department head. Most departments responded with a carefully 
developed departmental assessment plan. Announcements were made at each monthly faculty meeting and 
questions about the planning of the assessment process were s olicited. A follow-up meeting was held between 
those departments that had not yet responded to the committee's request for a preliminary plan, and individual 
members of the committee. 

Once a department had submitted a plan, the chair of the Assessment Committee and the Dean of Academic 
Affairs met with the committee member responsible for that division to review’ the plan. After noting strengths 
and weaknesses, the faculty representative contacted the chair of the department in question, and explained the 
Committee’s comments and suggestions. 

Each department submitted a plan with twt) parts. The first part described the goals that the department had set 
for its majors. The second part consisted of the method(s) by which the department could assess these goals. 
The goals varied from preparing students for graduate school, to preparing them fora profession directly alter 
graduation, to providing a general liberal arts orientation. Some departments added a liberal arts dimension to 
a professional major through encouragement of a second major. 

The Committee decided to encourage each department to develop its own unique approach to assessment. 
Therefore, there was no attempt to present a model or suggest a structure for assessment, other than the 
guidelines laid down by North Central. As one might expect, the various depariments developed plans tailored 
to their academic programs. Departments used multiple measures including the following: the porttolio method 
by which the majors would keep all papers written within the major department for review in the senior year: 
evaluation of student performance in the capstone course: written or oral exit interviews or exit exams: and 
follow-up studies of student satisfaction and performance one to five years after graduation. 

When departments were designing their own exit exams, sample questions w'cre often submitted w'ith the plans 
so the Committee could compare the questions with the department goals. In some cases the questions were 
numerous and detailed. In others they were very broad but directed at eliciting from the student an essay that 
revealed the student’s ability to deal with the issues that are inherent in that particular discipline. 

The Committee w as satisfied that each depiuiment met the basic requirements of evaluating goals that are appropriate 
to that discipline. It is expected, however, that as departments implement their assessment programs during the 1993- 
96 academic year, they will revise their procedures. The Committee members w ill revisit the departments to provide 
continued support and assistance during the implementation of the plan, Reports of the departmental assessments will 
be collected by the Assessment Committee on a biennial basis beginning in the spring semester 1997. 



Assessment of General Education: Distribution Re^ rements 

Ohio Wesleyan, like other liberal arts institutions, specifies a set of general education goals for its students. 
Because the academic departments at Ohio Wesleyan are distinctive and highly individualistic, our general 
education requirements emphasize departments over distributional areas. Students satisfy some ol their general 
education requirements by taking a specified number and combination of courses within four academic areas 
into which Ohio Wesleyan courses are apportioned: arts, humanities, natural sciences, and social sciences. The 
criteria are not uniform among areas and the number of course combinations by w hich students may satisfy these 
distribution requirements is virtually infinite; the task of assessing general education outcomes, therefore, must 
lie with individual departments. 
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After preliminary Assessment Committee discussion, a memorandum was sent to department chairs requesting 
their cooperation in preparing assessment plans for their distribution courses. Departments were given 
flexibility to design their plans around specific courses or general departmental objectives; similarly, 
departments determined the relative emphasis upon content vs. skills. Reactions to the request varied widely; 
^ome departments readily submitted plans, while others responded with lengthy lists ofquestions and concerns. 
Questions ran the gamut from practical (How many students will be involved each year?) to theoretical (Is 
assessment appropriate in a liberal arts institution?). Assessment Committee representatives (all faculty 
members) talked with department members, acting as sounding boards, offering suggestions, and conveying 
questions to the full Committee, An interactive process of preparing the plans thus evolved between departments 
and the Assessment Committee; the Committee's design for assessment of distribution requirements reflects 
this interaction. 

Assessment plans for distribution requirements were received from all departments, and every one reflects the 
uniqueness of the department submitting it. Each departmental plan included a statement of objectives for the 
distribution requirements; an assessment instrument, usually in the form of a series of que.stions; and a statement 
of how the assessment outcomes will influence curricular reform in the department. In some departments, 
assessment will take the form of an exit interview; in others, written responses to questions will be obtained. 

Assessment of distribution requirements is being phased in, beginning with a pilot assessment during the 1 995- 
96 academic year. The Pilot Program will target the departments with faculty members on the Assessment 
Committee: botany-microbiology, fine arts, geography, psychology, and religion. Thus, the Committee will 
have an opportunity to study questions such as; What are appropriate sample sizes? When should the assessment 
be administered? Who should administer the assessments? Who will evaluate the responses? 

Beginning with the 1996-97 academic year, assessments will be conducted each year within one of the four 
distribution areas. Under this timetable, distribution requirements in all departments will undergo assessment, 
but only once every four years. The Assessment Committee will monitor the progress of the program, and 
continue to solicit suggestions from faculty as to how the process might be improved. 

Conclusion 

Faculty ownership and involvement were perhaps the most important factors in the faculty's accepting and 
approving assessment in general and the Assessment Plan in particular. The faculty authorized a standing 
committee to develop and i mplement the Plan. That committee is prepared to assess both departmental programs 
and general education requirements. 

Frequent communication between the Assessment Committee and all faculty members is a crucial part of the 
Plan. The committee reports to, and seeks advice and counsel from, departme;its, divisions, and the faculty as 
a whole, as well as the Academic Policy Committee, the committee that oversees the curriculum. Individual 
members of the committee also communicate with departments and programs. 

Although the Assessment Committee will coordinate assessment efforts, most actual assessment will be 
undertaken by faculty within departments, programs, and divisions. Thus all faculty members will play a role 
in assessment. This extensive participation will help to ensure that assessment will become an organic part ot 
the faculty enterprise, rather than an administrative or external imposition. 

* Because the Assessment Committee treated departments and programs alike, “department" refers to both 
programs and departments. 



David H. Hickco.x is Professor of Geography and Chair of the Assessment Ctnnmittee. Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Delaware, OH. 

UntiscS, Mu,\seris Pnifessorof Hdiu ationand Asstn iate Dean of At ademic Affairs. Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, OH. 
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Broadening Faculty 
Approaches to Assessing 
Student Academic Achievement 



Stephen A. Yachanin 



It has been the author' s experience most faculty support the evaluation of student academic achievement. Those 
with whom the author has worked acknowledge the importance of such evaluation for assigning grades, altering 
the way in which course material is presented, revising curricula, and monitoring the integrity of college 
degrees. There are moans and groans regarding the additional work involved in assessing student achievement, 
but those are often muffled by the potential for improvement. 

The phrase ‘’developing measuring instruments for assessment,” however, seems to raise considerable alarm 
and confusion among faculty. Questions such as, "How do you measure an attitude?" or "How can you know 
if a student has developed an appreciation for (insert whatever you choose)?” are common, as are blanket 
statements regarding the impossibility of measuring such things. Others react defensively, emphasizing the 
value of "tests and term papers” as adequate methods of assessing student achievement, and see no reason in 
spending time considering alternative methods of assessment. 

The author regards such views as the result of a misunderstanding of the nature of measurement and a learned 
myopia concerning the assessment of student academic achievement. While a wide range of assessment 
strategies and tasks are used on campuses across the country (e.g., case studies, role-playing, senior research 
projects, portfolios), these strategies and tasks are not commonly used across all disciplines. Rather, the methods 
of assessment used by our professors are likely to be used by us to assess our students. In that way, faculty wdthin 
a particular discipline may find itdifficult toconsiderassessment strategies or tasks less commonly used in their 
discipline. It was from that position that a workshop was created to assist faculty in developing a better 
understanding of measurement and a greater awareness of measurement strategies and tasks. 

With the assistanceandencouragement of the Dean of the College, the author identified three faculty members 
who were dynamic speakers, viewed as leaders by their colleagues, and not entirely "sold” on the idea of 
assessment as mandated by the North Central Association. Those faculty and the College's Associate Deans 
participated in a pilot workshop for which the audior served as facilitator. 

Pilot Workshop 

An abridged set of goals and “criteria for success” (i.e., facts of knowledge students should acquire, abilities 
or skills students should demonstrate or perform, real-world experiences students should encounter, and issues 
upon which students should reflect, all of wnich are used to describe successful achievement of a goal) for our 
Legal Assistant major was provided without any indication how student achievement of each goal and criterion 
was to be assessed. The Legal Assistant goals and criteria were chosen because none of the participants were 
familiar with the area. It was expected the lack of background would free the participants from any preconceived 
ideas of how one slunild evaluate student achievement in that area. 

The facilitator began with a brief description regarding the nature of the task. Participants were asked to begin 
formulating assessment strategies and tasks by which students might be evaluated in light of each goal and 
criterion. In addition, several c.immonly used means of assessment were mentioned (e.g., objective tests, term 
papers, etc. ) to initiate the discussion and to challenge the participants to consider less common and, hopefully, 
more creative approaches. 
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Ciivcn the divcrsiiy ot‘ (lie participants and unramiliarity of the Lcj»al Assistant area, several approaches 
commonly used by each participant, yet less familiar to the others, were suggested and considered. Sharing 
apprtmehes to assessment common in one area had the affect of stimulating thoughts of how that approach might 
be applied in another area less likely to use such an approach. For example, a Fine Arts faeulty member 
suggested a perforn\mce-based strategy (a common approach in the fine arts) might be used to assess 
communication skills in a courtroom setting in w hich students acted various courtroom roles (e.g., defense and 
prosecuting attorneys). A second faculty member (in Psychology ) recognized such an approach could easily be 
used to enhanee and assess students' clinical diagnostic skills. Some students might role play clients with 
various psychological disorders while other students could act as clinicians. A simple checklist ot correctly 
identified symptoms manifested by the student-clients could be recorded as well as the accuracy of the final 
diagnosis made by the student-clinicians. 

All assessment strategies and tasks developed by the participants weic suivimari/ed and recorded by the 
facilitator throughout the workshop. The pilot vviirkshop lasted approximately one hour. Feedback from the 
participants prov ided several useful suggestions iliat were incorporated m a subsequent faculty workshop. 

Faculty Workshop 

The three faculty members who had participated in the pilot workshop served as facilitators tor a second 
workshop in which all members of the faculty participated. Each facilitator conducted a mini assessment 0 . 

workshop for approximately ten ci>lleagues as pan of a faculty w orkshop held prior to the beginning of Fall 1 ^95 
Semester classes. 

The Legal Assistant. Biology, and Psychology majors were selected as the topics for small group discussion. Each 
member of the faculty was assigned to one of the groups by the author to ensure no faculty within those majors were 
placed within the group that was to consider that major, as w'ell as to create a diverse composition for each group. 

An abridged set of goals and criteria for success for a major w as provided to each member of a group. Members 
of each discussion group were instruded to develop assessment strategies and tasks for the goals and criteria 
given. The degree of specificity of development of strategies and tasks was left tor each group to determine. 

All members oUhe faculty met to discuss the results oftheir efforts at the completion of the small group sessions. 

A Npokesperson for each group presented a list of assessment strategies and tasks dev^‘ loped by their group and 
shared comments regarding the nature of assessing student academic achievement in general, 

The Aftermath 

Most participants found the exercise interesting and informative. Some remained skeptieal, feeling more 
comfortable with the methods of assessment more commonly used in their diseiplines. Many, however, found 
dev eloping assessment strategies fora discipline other than their own allowed them to approach assessment with 
a fresh perspective and discuss strategies they would not reat dy consider for use in assessing their own 
discipline. .Several faculty members priv ately indicated to the author they planned to “steal'* some ol the ideas 
presented lor use in assessing students in their discipline. 

Change is difficult. Innovation is exciting. Broadening faculty approaches to assessing student academic 
achievement might best occur by providing an environment in which faculty can discover for themselves how 
assessment strategies used in other disciplines might be applied in their own. There is perhaps no better way to 
achieve that than by assembling faculty from diverse disciplines and encourage each to share how they assess 
students, ^'ou can almost hear the gears turning in the heads of the others as they consider how they might use 
each approach as it is presented 
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Designing and impiementing a 
Facuity-Driven Assessment Process 



Des Moines Area Community College, a multi-campus college, is the largest of fifteen community colleges in 
Iowa with an enrollment of more than 10,000 FTE (full-time equivalent) credit students. 

The process of preparing for the development of a formalized assessment process began in the fall ot ls)9 1 . It 
was mutually agreed between faculty and administration that in order for assessment to be successful, it must 
be a faculty-driven process, 

A cadre of twenty-two faculty members representing instructional areas from all four campuses, along with two 
continuing education coordinators, two deans, a curriculum specialist, and the chief academic otficer were 
given ihcchajgeto develop a plan for assessing student academic achievement. This cadre was lead by a steering 
committee composed of fiv e faculty members, a curriculum specialist, a dean, and the chief academic officer. 
Two years later the committee w as expanded to include eleven additional faculty members and two additional 
deans. 

A process was initialed that would facilitate the communication of the results of the cadre's work to all taculfy. 
The results of the cadre's meetings were communicated to other faculty and administrators on a regular basis 
to permit review, reaction, feedback, and possible modification. 

Asa result of the cadre's work, the Des Moines Area Community College's Educational Model for Continuous 
Quality Improvement shown on the next page was developed. The model features a process that incorporates 
aspects of total quality management for continuous improvement through constant self-review and analysis. 

The model has, as a foundation, a continuous or cyclical process based on the total quality concept. The 
Shewharl Cycle — PLAN. DO, CHECK, ACT, from the Deming Management Model ( 1986) by Mary Walton — 
is the backdrop for the process. 



In this phase, the cadre began by developing a philosophy, defining terms, and designing the process 
to be used for writing competencies and subcompelencies tor the skills and knowledge students should 
acquire as a result of completing a course or program of .study. Competencies and subcompetencies for 
each course and program of study were identified and written by faculty, with input from and 
consultation with administrators, advisory committees, individuals Irom business and industry, and 
other stakeholders. 



In the DO phase, students arc made aware of the college's competency-based curriculum when it is 
explained at new -student orientation sessions. Course competencies and subcompelencies are required 
to be distributed to students by instructors as a part of, or in addition to, their course syllabi. A central 
computer file on the LAN (local area network) was created so that students and staff could readily access 
course and program competencies. 



Kathy Crail 
Mike Delaney 
Joiyne Ghanatabadi 



n Plan 



Do 



1 
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□ Check 



The CHECK phase otThe process includes a series ot assessment activities, all directed at students at 
various stages of the educational process at Des Moines Area Community College: Pre-DMACC 
Assessment, Student Course Assessment, Program Competency Assessment, and Post-DMACC 
Assessment. The traditional methods of student assessment, used by most instructors, were examined 
to determine if they adequately measure student achievement. While many students respond well to 
traditional methods of assessment, not all students do; therefore, alternative assessnient techniques, 
such as capstone projects and courses, and portfolios were integrated in plans prepared by faculty to 
assess student academic achievement. 

A surnmar}' of assessment techniques used for each level at DM ACC are shown in the table baiow. 



The ACT phase is that part of the process in which benchmarks established in the CHECK phase are 
analyzed to determine the implications for teaching and learning. Once the analysis is completed, the 
model has gone full circle, feedback has occurred, and the results of the analysis are used to plan, thus 
starting the process all over again. 

Conclusion 

Des Moines Area Community College's Educational Model for Continuous Quality Improvement, developed 
and implemented by faculty, has linked student academic achievement, program evaluation, and strategic 
planning. It has also brought about improved communications of faculty between the campuses and lead to 
improvements in the teaching/learning process. 



Kathy Cnill is Program Chair/In.^tructor, Business and Office Technology. Des Moines Area Community 
Colie f^e, Des Moines, I A, 




Phase 



Technique 



Pre -Assessment 
(For all students) 



- ACT/SAT 

- ASSET 

- Other 



- Previous college credit 

- High School articulation 



Student Course Assessment 



- Capstone - Group work 



project 

- Classroom - Simulation 



assessment — Interviews 

techniques - Tests 



(CAT! 

- Oral report - Daily assignments 

- Other 



A comprehensive pmgram evaluation process is also used in this phase. 



□ Act 



Mike Del<me\' is .S<wioloj4^ Instrut lor, Des Moines Area ( tmtmunity Colleftc, Ankeny, I A. 

Johne Ghumtubudi is Dean of Currkulum and Insiruction. Des Moines A rea Cnmmiinitx College. Ankeny. I A 
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DMACC Educational Improvement Model for 
Continuous Quality Improvement 
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Develop/revise competencies an-, 
subcompetencies for courses and 
program competencies, consistent with 
college mission 





Analyze data [against benchmarks); 
Determine implications for teaching 
and learn“'g; Plan for improvement 
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i-^eveiu^J / nevibtJ / i 

competencies in courses/programs; 
Create a central computer file of 
competencies 




Pre- bMAGC'As?esSn,Tent 



- ACT/SAT - ASSET - Admissions/Advising 

- High school articulation - Previous college experience - Other 



Student Cd'ihpeteiicy Assessmertt 



Assignments - Attendance/Participation - Capstone projects 

- Group work - In-class feedback/Simulation - Interviews - Internships 

- Labs - Oral reports - Portfolios - Tests - Written reports 

- Other 



L ■ ’ ProgfahvAssesshiQ . 



General 

- Advisory committees 

- Agency accreditation 

- Articulation 

- Competencies courses matrix 

- Exit exam 

- Faculty professional involvement 

- Professional development 
Resources (equipment, software, etc.) 

- Student satisfaction 



Competencies 

- Exit exam 

- Capstone course/project 

- Portfolios 



Post-DMACC Assdssmbnt • 



Employer survey - Focus group - Graduate survey 

j - State licensure exams - Transfer student ;rformance - Other 

t 
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Fourteen Critical Choices to 
Make in Beginning the 
Self-Study Process 



David A. Nichois 

This essay is designed to provide a practical guide, based on the Southwestern College experience, to important 
choices in beginning a sclt-sludy for a small college. These choices reflect the truth of that old Chinese proverb: 
‘The journey of a thousand miles begins with a single step.’' Identifying that single step and taking it, rather than 
being overwhelmed by the long trip, is essential to launching a successful self-study process. 

□ Choice 1: Allowing Enough Time vs. Being Rushed 

Set up a calendar that allows a minimum of two years for the self-study process — one year for study and one 
year for reaching and writing up conclusions. Aim to produce a draft document six months in advance of its 
mailing deadline, eight months in advance of the North Central team’s scheduled visit. That leaves sixteen 
months, with only a portion of that available for real self-study by the time vacations and summers are 
eliminated. 

The two years is an absolute minimum. Even that period will work only if your institutional mission and 
purposes are already well defined. Southwestern’s re\ iew really began four years in advance with the 
development of our institutional statements. We are already preparing for our next review in 2001. The 
opening session of our January 1996 faculty workshop was entitled; ‘The North Central report of 2001.” 

□ Choice 2: Utilizing the North Central Staff vs. Operating in Isolation 

Work closely and continually with your staff person in the North Central office. One of the most important 
things we did at Southwestern College was toconsciously decide to do that. We were frequently on the phone, 
asking questions. In September of 1993, a year and a half before our review, we invited NCA staff liaison 
Mary Breslin to visit our campus. That visit was a critically important event in making our self-study 
successful. 

[J Choice 3: A Separate Self-Study Structure vs. an Integrated Structure 

You need to select a coordinator, with some released time for the task, and North Central will expect you 
to have a self-study steering committee. An easy way to staff this committee is to utilize the chairs of your 
work groups. 

However, the critical question is, “How should the work groups be structured?” You must decide whether 
to have a separate, special self-study structure or use the existing governance structure. 

In 1992, Southwestern had just implemented a new faculty committee structure. For us, it made sense to 
reinforce the new structure with self-study assignments rather than drain energies into a separate structure. 
The purpose was to build self-study into the fabric of the college's life. In a small college* keep it simple. 
Most small colleges do not have the human resources to staff a dual structure. 
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♦ Establish a relevant academic program shaped by Christian values and create standards fot 
excellence in teaching and learning. 

♦ Revitalize the residential campus, strengthen community, and increase the number of 
residential students. 

♦ Balance liberal learning with professional programming, expand career-focused recruit- 
ment, and strengthen programs for the emerging learning society. 

♦ Create an era-appropriate, aesthetically pleasing campus. 

♦ Institute policies for long-term financial viability, manage endowment assets to enhance 
program, and seek gifts for major capita! improvements. 

♦ Simplify all organizational structures and nurture an institutional style of experimentation 
and innovation. 



i 1 Choice 4: Faculty Involvement vs. Other Groups 

You cannot conduct a successful self-study without deep faculty involvement. The accreditation process is 
largely faculty centered. Faculty involvement should take at least three forms— work groups, surveys, and 
workshops. Faculty must know the issues so well that, when the North Central team visits, they will say the 
same things whether or not administrators are in the room. 

Therefore, a first-step task is to explicitly plan the means by which faculty input will be gathered. Other 
groups are certainly important-— especially uaistees. Students, alumni, and staff must be surveyed. However, 
the heartbeat of the self-study is working with the faculty. They, like no other group, can make or break your 
review when they meet with your North Central evaluation team. 

□ Choice 5: Mission vs. Purposes 

For those to whom self-study is a new experience, it is easy to confuse the college's mission statement with 
its purposes. The North Central criteria focus on the word, “purposes. At most institutions, these are the 
components of the strategic plan and the detailed steps that implement that plan. These detailed purposes, 
and how well you are fulfilling them, are the core of the self-study. For Southwestern College, six strategic 
directions f med the basis for our self-study, our analysis of strengths and weaknesses, and the organization 
of our self-study document. 

□ Choice 6; Criteria vs. Purposes 

Start with your purposes, not the Criteria for Accreditation. While your ultimate aim is to please a visiting 
team, you will never achieve that goal by a myopically focusing on the five criteria that they will apply in 
their visit. The .self-studs must he^in where your institution is, not where North Central is — although 
knowing North Central’s expectations is obviously important. 



The criteria always point back to your purposes. They are to be applied to the in-stitulion’s stated purposes 
and its organization for fulfilling them, its current success in meeting them, its ability to fulfill those purposes 
in the fu re. and whether those purposes have been implemented with integrity. 

This has implications for organizing work groups. At first, organizing work groups around the five criteria 
wi 11 seem logical. Be careful. The criteria are not really five separate items A case can be made for organizing 
work groups around the issues for your college in fulfilling your purposes. Moving from the concrete (your 
college’s issues) to the abstract (the criteria) will be easier for inexperienced work groups than vice versa. 
Then, as the issues surrounding the fulfillment of your purposes are clarified, an awareness of the criteria 
can be increased and obvious gaps can be addressed. 
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□ Choice 7: Interpreting Criterion Five as Everything vs. a Few Important Things 

The criteria still matter. Criterion Five, in particular, presents some unique problems. “What are the integrity 
issues for our college?" When we first turned this question over to a committee, confusion was the result, 
v/e initially concluded that practically everything had something to do with integrity. 

The way to deal with Criterion Five is to choose a few things that are at the core of your institutional life. 
Make it the vehicle for addressing your deepest, most sensitive issues. For Southwestern, we narrowed these 
down to the integrity of our key publications (doing what we say w'e do), our pronouncements and 
performance in diversity, our fulfillment of stated central values (academic integrity and Christian values), 
and the integrity of our relationships with primary constituencies. 

□ Choice 8: History Lesson vs. Snapshot 

A hot topic at the beginning of Southwestern’s self study process was whether our study (and therefore our 
document) should be a snapshot of where we were at that moment or an analysis of the changes that had taken 
place since the last North Central review. The answer will differ for different institutions. Southwestern, as 
a consequence of unusually dramatic changes since the previous review, chose to focus on change. Any 
adequate self-study must do both but the emphasis will swing on the tone of the previous visiting team’s 
report. 

□ Choice 9: Strengths vs. Weaknesses 

Beware of conducting a self-study that is only problem-centered. “Catching somebody doing something 
right’’ is important to building the morale and self-confidence essential toaddressing the harder, unresolved 
issues. 

A solid self-study identifies both strengths and weaknesses. Be honest with yourselves and with North 
Central. If your institution has a weakness that has not been corrected, the worst thing you can do is attempt 
to cover it up. Identify it and take some initial steps to address it even if the full results won’t be available 
by the time the team visits. There is nothing wrong with having an issue in process if you are actively 
addressing it. Just be certain that you, not the visiting team, are the first to point it out. 

□ Choice 10: A Data Deluge vs. a Few Good Pieces of Data 

If your institution is not accustomed to consistently collecting data for self-study purposes, you can fall into 
another “everything" trap. Decide, with precision, what information you most need and whom can you 
survey to get it. 

Anecdotes, of course, are not data. North Central evaluators will expect to see some graphs and charts in your 
document. However, select a few and do them well. Be sure they address core questions, not trivial matters. 
Focus on your stated purposes. Beware of wearing everyone out with data collection that appears trivial or 
meaningless to those who are involved. 

U Choice 11: Keeping Good Records Right Now vs. Trying to Catch Up 

Many institutions fall into bad habits in keeping records. If your governing bodies have not kept consistent 
minutes, don’t waste time attempting to retrieve or recreate these. 

Take a “from this moment on" approach. Start immediately making certain that minutes are kept and syllabi 
are collected. If you have allowed at least two (preferably three) years before your team’s visit, you will build 
an adequate record for accreditation review purposes. If recordkeeping has been a weakness, make your new 
commitment to good records a benchmark of progress in your self-study. 
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□ Choice 12: Planning Assessment vs. Doing It 

The single-step approach can also help with assessment. Our college had no coherent assessment program. 
We had to begin somewhere. We chose to deal initially with a limited group — nrsl-time, full-time freshmen 
and the general education program provided for them. Then we decided to administer a very few tests that 
could be repealed at later stages in the students’ college careers. Only later did we get around to working on 
assessment programs in particular majors and activities. We are still working on these more detailed 
assessment issues. 

By the time our North Central team arrived, we had very little assessment data. However, we had a written 
plan and we had taken the first steps to implement that plan. 

□ Choice 13: A Complex, Single-Person Document vs. a Clear, “Owned" Document 

You will not write your self-study document right away but it is important to have a vision of what kind of 
document you are building toward. Be sure to inspect some documents from successful colleges. 

Decide in advance to make the document's organization simple and clear. If in doubt, using the five Criteria 
for Accreditation as an organizational scheme will make sense to your evaluation team. Use lots of bold 
headings and break up long text material so that the conclusions are easy to find. Make it easy to scan. While 
most consultant-evaluators will read your self-study in advance, visualize a document that is so easy to read 
that a weary, hamed team member can readily review it on the plane trip to your campus. 

This all underlines the crucial importance of the document. The self-study document will shape the initial 
conclusions of your evaluation team. The visiting team, in two-three days, can only hope to “clarify and 
verify" w hat is in the document. That means that the team will reach major, even if tentative, conclusions 
before arriving on campus. 



However, beware of responding to this reality by sending a superior writer into seclusion to write a piece of 
interesting non-fiction. The first audience, even prior to the evaluation team, is your own institution. Your 
colleagues must ‘own" the document. They should be able to recognize their work in its pages and see it as 
a faithful rellection of the self-study process. Otherwise, the team will not be able to verify its conclusions. 

n Choice 14: Problems vs. Opportunities 

Above all, as you begin, recognize that the self-study is an opportunity, not a problem, for your institution. 
The self-study’s fundamental purpose is to serve your institution, not North Central. This means that even 
weaknesses that are uncovered provide an opportunity for constructive change and can be portrayed as such 
to your evaluation team. 

The core issues are your college’s purposes and your fulfillment of those purposes. Address those directly, 
honestly, and in a highly participatory, data-driven fashion. Then the accreditation criteria will make sense. 
More important, your evaluation team will conclude that you have taken the self-study process seriously. 
That is probably the single most important conclusion you want them to reach. 



David Nichols is Dean of Faculty, Southwstern College, Winftelcl, KS. 
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From Self-Study to Site 
Visit and Beyond: 

A Case Study of the 
Reaccreditation Process at a 
Research I State University 



Andrew P. Debicki 
Jeannette A. Johnson 



Getting Started 

At a relatively stable institution like the University of Kansas, which has been accredited since 1913, planning 
for a reaccreditation visit is likely to have a relatively low profile for most of the years between visits. In the 
absence of major upheavals or significant changes in mission, we are not as institutions generally given to 
introspection. We know that we will be considered for reaccreditation in two years, or three, dutifully note the 
year in our institutional tickler file, and go on with our normal business. 

All of that changes about two years prior to the time of the site visit, when the president or chancellor receives 
a letter from the North Central Association asking that prospective dates for a site visit be selected. Reality sets 
in and the complexities of the accreditation process begin to unfold. It gradually becomes apparent that planning 
and successfully executing the ten-year accreditation review at a large re.search 1 state university will require 
a great deal of work and much attention to detail. 

Even the first step, identifying prospective dates for the site visit, can be complicated. The NCA guidelines for 
selecting dates and suggestions about dates to avoid are excellent starting points. Also important are a careful 
review of the institutional calendar, including scheduled cultural and athletic events, and attention to the 
particular characteristics of the institution and its location. Try to avoid dates that are either early or very late 
in the academic term. Faculty, staff, and students are likely to more hospitable to consultant-evaluators if they 
are well settled into the term but are not yet facing the pressures of exam time. If snowy or rainy weather severely 
affects access to your campus or community, select dates when the weather will probably be good. As soon as 
you have NCA's confirmation of your site visit dates, inform administrative and academic offices and put the 
dates on the institutional calendar. 



Developing the Self-Study 

With a team visit scheduled for October 1 994, the University of Kansas began preparation by reviewing the 1 984 
self-study and evaluation team report, and the invaluable retrospective notes left by the 1984 Self-Study 
Coordinator. The steering committee was appointed in February of 1993. The timing proved to be Just sufficient, 
as some parts of the process inevitably took longer than anticipated. In the summer of 1 993, we hosted a campus 
visit by our NCA staff liaison; decided to organize our self-study by the five Criteria for Accreditation, with 
detailed information about the university's academic and research programs in Criterion Three; appointed 
writing committees for Criteria Three and Five; assigned principal responsibility for writing other sections to 
senior staff members; and set the timetable. 
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The University of Kansas, along with other institutions governed by the Kansas Board of Regents, had 
undertaken a comprehensive and time-consuming review of all programs in 1992. We decided to build the self- 
study on the data and results of that review and to use the expertise of those involved in it. The decision proved 
wise, as it enabled us to avoid duplication of effort and to build upon the goals and initiatives established 
previously. 

We spent the 1993-1994 academic year writing and collating the drafts of all sections. Editing the material, 
ensuring consistency and fit among the sections, and reorganizing some sections as we developed a better 
understanding of the criteria, took much longer than expected. Our decision to keep the report short (200-some 
pages) required much editing and pruning but resulted in a cohesive, readable text. 

We have been asked several times about our preparation of the section that deals with the “new'' Criterion Five, 
“The institution demonstrates integrity in its practices and relationships.'* We appointed a committee that 
included key individuals who deal often with issues of integrity: the Associate Director of Affirmative Action, 
the University Ombudsman, the Dean of the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, the President of the Classified 
Senate, a senior faculty member with long experience in governance and tenure issues, an Associate Vice 
Chancellor for Academic Affairs, and the Associate Director of University Relations, a professional writer with 
extensive university experience. 

We initially had anticipated that this committee would function like the Criterion Three committee, with writing 
assignments shared among its members. In the end, however, the committee used several meetings to chart 
issues that should be included, and then assigned the Associate Director of University Relations to draft the 
chapter. She taped committee discussions and interviews with other administrators (e.g., the Acting Director 
of Human Resources) and prepared a 20-page draft, which was reviewed first by the Criterion Five committee 
and then by others, including the steering committee and senior administrators. 

Although this approach varied from our original plan, w'e strongly recommend it for this and some other 
sections. Having a committee identify the principal issues and then assigning a single experienced writer to 
construct the chapter resulted in an integrated and well-balanced text that served as a standard for other chapters. 
We borrowed from this model to finalize the text for the chapter on Criterion Four, “The institution can continue 
to accomplish its purposes and strengthen its educational effectiveness." In that case, steering committee staff 
members prepared an outline of issues and challenges facing the university, scheduled a meeting with senior 
administrators, and taped the discussion. The model would have been effective (and efficient) for several other 
chapters, although it probably would not have worked for our Criterion Three chapter, which included the 
substantive narrative sections on all our schools and units. In that chapter, the more complex — and far more time 
consuming — approach of having different individuals produce texts on their units, and then integrating and 
editing the texts, was probably inevitable. 

Moving from self-study draft to final report was more challenging than we had anticipated and added 
significantly to the workloads of the staff who assisted the steering committee. We had identified a gifted staff 
writer to edit the final draft, and he deserves much credit for the readability of the final product. However, we 
complicated his task by bringing him into the process too early, when some chapters were still in rough form. 



Publicizing the Accreditation Process 



KU is a public university with a strong tradition of faculty, student, and staff involvement in institutional 
governance and is accustomed to close scrutiny. We began to publicize the self-study and accreditation process 
as soon as the steering committee had been appointed. The steering committee and the writing committees 
included members from many parts of the university, and they periodically informed LLeir constituencies of our 
progress. Periodic news relea.ses and articles in the biweekly publication for faculty and staff provided updates 
to the larger community. Governance groups as well as administrative olfices were invited to comment on the 
final draft of the self-study and several copies were placed on reserve in the University Libraries. The final Self- 
Study Report was distributed widely across campus and administrators were asked to make copies available to 
faculty and staff in their units. Again, copies were placed in the libraries. 
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Schedules and other malerials about the site visit were distributed to participants, and open forums provided an 
opportunity for members of the faculty, staff, and students to meet with team members. When the team report 
had been finalized and our reaccreditation for a ten-year period had been formally approved by the NCA, we 
sent copies of the report to the Board of Regents and administrative offices, put copies on reserve in the libraries, 
prepared a five-page summary that the Chancellor transmitted to university administrators and governance 
leaders, and issued a press release. 

Despite our ongoing efforts to communicate about the accreditation process, there are probably many members 
of the university community who remained blissfully unaware of it. We believe, nonetheless, that the open 
approach we adopted served us well. 

Preparing for the Site Visit 

We are convinced that thorough preparation ^'orthe site visit is as important to the outcome as the earlier process 
of crafting the self-study document. Planning for the team visit should begin as soon as the NCA office begins 
to pul the team together. The NCA staff contact should be encouraged to suggest the name of the potential chair 
as early as possible, and preferably five or six months ahead of the visit. We had anticipated that the chair would 
be a senior administrator from a large public institution like ours. However, the NCA suggested an executive 
vice president from a private institution who had extensive experience in accreditation reviews and who came 
highly recommended. We concurred, and lo our good fortune. His breadth of experience, and the fact that he 
knew' every part of a university (since all reported to him at his home institution), allowed him to deal 
knowledgeably with every issue and lo use team members effectively and judiciously. 

The role that the team chair plays in the success of the process and the visit can hardly be overestimated. He or 
she arranges the schedule, determining which team members will have responsibility for evaluating various 
sectors of the university. The chair also makes the writing assignments for team members and has major 
responsibility for the final report. In general, we believe it is important for a research institution to have as team 
chair someone with broad administrative experience. 

At an institution of our size, which requires a team of fourteen, it is very important to have NCA identify 
prospective team members as soon as possible. We listed several areas in which we felt that it w'as important 
lo have representation: professional schools that had not recently undergone specialized accreditations, areas 
of particular emphasis within our University, key administrative sectors. We expressed a preference for 
experienced senior administrators. 

Once NCA has suggested prospective consultant-evaluators, it is important to review the list quickly in order 
to make sure that no conflicts of interest exist, and to signal approval or requests for changes immediately so 
that NCA can give the team members sufficient advance notice. We know that several experienced CE's were 
unable to participate in our site visit because of prior commitments. It can be difficult for NCA to assemble a 
team as large and diverse as ours. As time passed, our NCA staff liaison asked us to suggest possible team 
members or institutions with strength in particular areas and used our suggestions to complete the team. 

We strongly recommend that the team chair be invited to visit the campus six to eight weeks prior to the team 
visit. The visit provides an opportunity for the chair to inspect all the facilities that will be used, to make 
suggestions about additions or changes, and to meet with the steering committee chair and key staff to develop 
a first draft of the schedule for the visit. That meeting should include the secretarial or administrative staff 
member(s) w'ho will serve as the team's principal support staff during the visit and will be responsible for 
logistical arrangements. 

Following the chair's campus visit, the schedule can be refined to include appointments of individual team 
members with administrators, faculty, staff, students, and others. In the weeks preceding the site visit, drafts can 
be faxed back and forth between the team chair and the steering committee chair. The schedule is the team chair's 
prerogative, but we found our chair was most grateful for suggestions. At a large university, it is helpful to have 
the schedule largely in place* with appointments confirmed, by the time the team arrives, Campus personnel 
(especially deans' secretaries) need to be alerted well in advance so that they can hold calendars open for team 
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members' visits. During their two and one-half day visit to our campus, team members met with more than 250 
people. Clearly, support staff play a critical role in planning and executing a schedule that is so complex. It is 
helpful for both team members and university representatives to have information about the people they will 
be meeting. We used the vitae provided by NCA to prepare one-page resumes on each team member and shared 
these with university colleagues. We also provided team members with a comprehensive list of university 
people involved in the visit, including names, titles, office locations, and phone numbers. 

Setting up the resource room(s) for the evaluation team deserves careful attention. Ideally, there should be two: 
one on campus for use during the day and another in the team's hotel for evening use. Duplicating the principal 
exhibits for the hotel resource room would avoid having to cart materials back and forth (as we did on one 
occasion). All materials should be labeled and filed with care, and the support staff members assigned to work 
with the team should be familiar with the system. We used the term “appendix" for information included in the 
self-study document itself; "exhibit" for materials cited specifically in the document but placed in the resource 
room (these included reports, manuals, handbooks, policy documents, etc.); and "auxiliary exhibit’ for other 
materials placed in the resource room (including degree inventories, state statutes, financial reports and 
legislative requests, basic institutional data, catalogues, timetables). The resource room also included accredi- 
tation reports and publications for individual schools and units. 

We installed several computers in our resource room and several more in the hotel; DOS Word Pertect was 
available on IBM-compatible machines, and Microsoft Word on Macintosh computers. However, many team 
members brought their own laptops and we might have saved some installation time if we had surveyed each 
member in advance to determine computing needs. 

Having participated in developing the schedule, we knew that team members would be extremely busy during 
their stay with us. One of our goals, therefore, was to ensure that transportation, lodging, and hospitality 
arrangements were as convenient and comfortable as possible. We asked team members to provide advance 
information about special dietary or otl er needs. Airport pickup should be carefull y planned, with no fhore than 
two or three members picked up by one host (to avoid delays for a whole group when one plane is late). We asked 
members of the steering committee and other senior administrators and faculty to volunteer for these 
assignments because they are knowledgeable about the university and the accreditation process and w'ould be 
able to answer team members' questions. Team members who arrived by car received campus and community 
maps and detailed directions. 

Hotel accoiiimodations should be as good, and as close to campus, as possible. Cars and drivers must be 
available to escort team members to and from campus. Our campus is large and, being sited on a hill, has 
somewhat confusing topography. Faculty and staff members were asked to escort team members from one 
appointment to another. Although some team members preferred to be on their own, most appreciated their 
guides, especially on the first day. We also found it is useful to have additional staff or faculty * on call to deal 
with unexpected hitches and emergencies. 

Finally, flexibility is important. No matter how carefully you have planned, you are likely to have some 
surprises — plane delays, unexpected requests for data that no one on the steering committee had thought would 
be of interest. Meet such requests gracefully and expeditiously, even if they are baffling. And don't 
underestimate the people factor. We were shameless in our efforts to recruit as support staff and university hosts 
colleagues who have strong interpersonal skills and positive attitudes, are good at their work, and are familiar 
with the University. We included faculty, administrative assistants, writers, secretaries, deans and associate 
deans, and students. In our view, these informal contacts played an important role in communicating our 
institutional values and goals. 

Moving Towards Continued Accreditation and Preparing for the Next Cycie 

Our site visit was in mid-October of 1 994. By November, the University had the team’s thorough and thoughtful 
draft report. We attribute the rapid turnaround to the excellent leadership of our team chair and the sound work 
ethic of team members. Despite the complexity of our institution, the report contained very few errors of fact, 
so the university was able to complete its review of the draft and provide a response in December. NCA 
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forwarded the final report to us in January 1 995, with the option of selecting either a Readers' Panel or a Review 
Committee as the next step in the review process. As we had no significant differences with the content of the 
final report, we chose the Readers' Panel. On February 28, 1995, NCA wrote to inform the Chancellor that the 
commission had acted to continue the university's accreditation and to schedule the next comprehensive 
evaluation in ten years. 

Having received formal notice of continued accreditation, we communicated the outcome through the processes 
described above (distribution of the final report, a summary of the report, and news releases). In forwarding the 
summary to members of the university community, the Chancellor spoke with pride about the obvious strengths 
of the university and asked that special attention be given to the areas of concern cited by the evaluation team, 
as the institution will be called upon to provide evidence of progress in those areas when it next faces 
reaccreditation. 

We know that the ten years between accreditation seem to pass very quickly. However, given the pressures that 
higher education faces today, it is possible that our institution, and the constituencies we serve, will change 
significantly during the next decade. In the current educational climate, it will be a real challenge to build upon 
the strengths and to address the areas of concern cited in the 1994 report. 



Andrew P. Dehicki is Vice Chancellor for Research, Graduate Studies, and Public Service at the University (ff 
Kansas, Lawrence, KS, 

Jeannette A. Johnson is Assistant to the Executive Vice Chancellor at the University of Kansas, Lawrence, KS. 
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Keeping the Self-Study On Track 

Philip J. Brookes 

Anyone concerned with keeping an institutional self-study on track plainly must believe there are reasons to fear 
its derailment. And, indeed, if my experience with two ten-year comprehensive reviews and two focused 
reviews is typical, such concerns are realistic. They are borne out, moreover, by the experiences of other Self- 
Study Coordinators 1 have known — some at institutions similar to mine and others at very different places. 

Of course, few of us, at any institution, intend or even imagine at the outset that the slings and arrows of 
outrageous misfortune will so beset us. At the time when we proudly unveil our Self-Study Plans, when our 
Presidents and Chancellors first announce their undying support for these grand designs, and when every part 
of the work in prospect appears logical, essential, and well-integrated with all the others, then does the path troin 
Kansas to Oz indeed seem a Yellow Brick Road. 

What, then, happens along the way that, like the Wicked Witch of the West, jeopardizes the promised 
exhilaration of ourjourney and threatens to leave the highway behind us strewn with discarded drafts, crumpled 
coffee cups, and empty Tylenol bottles? What are the major disrupters of the tasks and timetables at hand, and 
how can they be managed ? 

In nightmarish exaggeration (although they may not seem misproportioned at the time), the following ten 
calamities may befall you. 

1. The Chief Executive Officer, usually high-viz to a fault, seems, for the purposes of this project, 
to become invisible. 

He (or she) intends to remain fully supportive, and almost certainly is, but as other pressures and 
constituencies assert themselves, an absence of demonstrable CEO involvement in the self-study while other 
activities publicly claim that attention may create the perception of a special form of lip-service commitment. 
Increasingly, you feel like you are being kissed over the phone: the original intention may have been good, 
but meaningful contact just isn't there. 

2. Members of the Steering Committee seem to lose momentum. 

They may not intend to, but in truth they all have other work to do, and — often at the most critical times — 
these other responsibilities arise to claim priority. People grow slow to answer the mail. You hold meetings, 
but fewer and fewer members are able to attend. Among those who do show up. enthusiasm seems to flag. 
You consider rereading The Godfather in search of underhanded ways of enforcing cooperation. 

3. The campus population at large seems to lose interest. 

Here again, no one intends negligence in the face of an important undertaking, but the nature of accreditation 
reviews usually is that a minority of people appointed as a relatively small group inevitably do most of the 
work because, quite simply, a whole campus cannot serve as a Steering Committee. Consequently, although 
their support may at first be significant, the interest of the many may wane over time. You begin to feel that, 
if self-studies were baseball teams, yours would be the Astros. 

4. The Self-Study drafts are enough to give you chills. 

Text submitted from all over the institution exhibits wildly differing prose styles, a dozen different formats, 
and a half-dozen different word processors, each with its own manner of graphics and other mechanics. Key 
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sections of the draft are incomplete, and so, once assembled, are seriously out of balance. Some clearly 
important institutional concerns are glazed over by the campus Pollyannas, while problems of marginal 
significance are reported by others in Chicken Little rhetoric. Worst of all, much of the writing is less than 
polished, and some is less than literate. Some parts may be little more than an outline, and some others should 
have been. 

5. Members of the Steering Committee, and their subordinate authors, use the seif-study for 
therapy. 

You or someone else initially chose them for their surpassing objectivity, intellectual balance, and unfailing 
good Judgment, but as time passes and their submissions roll in, the human frailties of Steering Committee 
members rise to the surface, of course in the form of subjective, imbalanced misjudgments. Every unfulfilled 
cause, unresolved issue, or unforgiven slight since the last self-study was conducted threatens to contaminate 
the text for which you are ultimately responsible. 

6. Your colleagues turn on you. 

Although you became Self-Study Coordinator with the highest of motives, not all of your co-workers 
recognize your noblesse. Some see you as having sold out to the bureaucrats, others suspect you of self- 
interested bootlicking, while still others believe simply that you have lost your mind. Especially if you are 
a teaching faculty member, you ai*e regarded as having gone over to the other side, wherever that is. In your 
colleagues view, at least, it is wherever the grass looks greener. 

7. Your boss turns on you. 

The demands of professional autonomy disincline faculty to think of themselves as having bosses, and even 
administrators claim someone they report to rather than a real boss. But the fact is that almost all of us have 
someone a link or two up the food chain who rates our performance, influences our paycheck, or otherwise 
abridges our independence. Before these judges, the part-time Self-Study Coordinator is vulnerable for the 
hours not spent teaching, researching, and servicing his/her department as usual, while the full-time 
Coordinator at times cannot show enough progress to justify the cushy assignment he/she has temporarily 
been favored with. 

8. Your family turns on you. 

Happiness, George Bums once remarked, is having a large, loving, caring, close-knit family living in another 
city. Although well-briefed on the criticality of your Coordinator’s role to the continued prosperity of your 
institution and to the preservation of rational thought in the western world, the members of your family cling 
with Philistine tenacity to priorities of their own. If you are female, your husband — vain about it when 
androgyny was fashionable — now cannot find the kitchen, the vacuum cleaner, or the supermarket. If you 
are male, your wife — usually devoted to the latest in exercise rages — refuses to admit the health benefits of 
mowing grass or shoveling snow, depending on the season. Your teenagers suddenly have inherited all these 
myopiae and others, while redefining TV prime-time as any time you need to concentrate and reinventing 
background music at volumes Beethoven in his dotage could have heard. 

9. You turn on yourself. 

With cumulative weight, these hitherto unimagined insults pile on you, and on no other. It is all your fault; 
it must be. Suddenly you know the runningness of the long-distance loner: you would flee if you could, but 
Huck Finn's frontier, as Holden Caulfield found out, is closed, and there is no where to go. 

10. Even the calendar becomes your enemy. 

The time you carefully apportioned for each phase of the project turns out to be insufficient. Holidays, new 
and unanticipated projects clamoring for attention^ and a host of other interruptions professional and personal 
all squeeze the perfectly reasonable schedule you laid out months ago into a parody of itself. You begin 
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fantasizing about extensions and postponements of your Team's scheduled visit, but the die is cast. And in 
your private psychodrama of the moment, the cast, you fear, has died. At the very least you are trapped, yet 
you must do something. But what? 

Fortunately, all these problems, daunting as they seem in the aggregate, are at base human in origin. Realizing 
this, you recall Sartre's bitter observation that “Hell is other people." But more optimistically, you recognize 
that such problems may also, of their very nature, submit to human solution. At least they may be approached 
in that spirit. Here, then, are six suggestions that distribute over these hazards, have worked before, and will work 
again. Some of them require a little anticipation, but most may also be put to work even when the self-study is 
well under way. 

1. Capture the CEO. 

This measure is not as difficult as it sounds, since the capturing can be done in print, on tape, or both. Early 
in the self-study project, script for the institution's top leadership a cleai\ concise, forceful, and inspiring 
statement of the importance of the sel f-study and circulate it as broadly as possible using all the media at your 
disposal. Publish and republish substantial parts of that message from time to time thi'oughout the project. 
To some extent, there is nothing like visible, audible support from the top, and once the CEO s commitment 
has been secured, you can recreate the fact and the appearance of it as needed, even if the speaker is halfway 
around the world at the time. 

2. Keep Steering Committee meetings short and well-focused. 

Provide a specific agenda in advance. When possible, hold subcommittee meetings instead. In any case, 
publish brief, informal minutes of your meetings to keep everyone synchronized, especially those absent 
from the last get together. Often it is better to hold two separate one-hour meetings, tightly focused and 
efficient, than one two-hour meeting more diffuse and perhaps less productive. Integrate these meetings into 
the overall timetable for the self-study, and publish a schedule of future meeti ngs to help attendees work their 
calendars accordingly. Pat everyone on the back publicly and often. The whole idea is to recognize and 
accommodate, rather than to contest, the fact of everyone s busy schedules. Doing so turns a committee into 
a team. 

3. Publicize your progress. 

The best way to keep the rest of the institution from losing interest in their own self-study is to keep it in front 
of them. Many tools for doing this are already at hand or easily could be: the campus newspaper and perhaps 
radio station; faculty senate minutes; alumni organization publications; articles in the local press and other 
media; administration bulletins to faculty, staff, and others; and even a periodic newsletter created especially 
to sustain attention to the self-study. From time to time, visit key constituencies at their meetings and, as an 
agenda item, brief them on the Steering Committee's recent and upcoming activities. If your campus is small 
enough, hold regular convocations to update everyone on the status of the project, encouraging but not 
requiring attendance. When working in print, quote Judiciously from the CEO's statement of commitment 
and from others who have lent important support. When using other media, use video and audio tape as 
appropriate. 

4. Deal realistically with the self-study drafts. 

Begin by lowering your expectations a little at the start; of course early submissions will be imperfect — that 
is why we have later drafts. Therefore, anticipate considerable rewriting and provide time in the calendar to 
do it. Follow up by making specific provisions to minimize inevitable problems. Establish a clear and simple 
format for the entire text and, as an example of what you expect, publish the Self-Study Plan and other 
materialsconsistently in that format, complete with required margins, graphic.s, pagination, and other details. 
Select for the Self-Study Report the most popuUir and versatile word processor already in use at your 
institution and, as far as possible, require everyone to use it. If you can, provide this software to units not 
already using it. Encourage all units to employ their acknowledged belter writers on ihcirpordons of the draft. 
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and plan to have one or two really superior writers go over the whole thing in its late stages to make it read 
with one voice. When at last you have a coherent, readable draft, place several loose-leafed copies in the 
library for a month, along with a simple critique form, and encourage everyone on campus to review it and 
offer suggestions for improvement. Finally, if you can, assign a professional editor to clean up the final draft 
in all the little ways ordinary good writers still tend not to notice. You may have one or more of these usually 
underappreciated people somewhere on your campus who would be elated to have such notice taken of their 
skills. Make arrangements for publication early, including time for adjustment as needed, and meet your 
deadline. Expect a few flaws to escape everyone’ s attention, for some will, and be satisfied that your product 
is good enough, because it probably will be. 

5. Harness the energies of those not directly involved In the self-study. 

Whether your colleagues, your boss, or your family, all of those w'ith competing priorities really do 
understand that your responsibilities are important. As opportunities permit, provide them with ways to 
channel their energies into helping you. The office mate or comrade down the hall who is adept at computers, 
statistics, or text editing has something to offer, and collecting even a few such contributions from many 
different sources quickly adds up to a lot of assistance that people usually are pleased to give. Similarly, the 
boss who has resources to commit but, unencouraged, might not think to do so may provide Just the money, 
the hardware, or the influence you need at some critical Juncture in your work. Even families, who rightly 
lay claim to your time and attention, can offer aid you might not expect. Unanticipated gifts include the 
subtlety and finesse of the spouse with an acute, outsider editorial ear and the computer sophistication of 
some teenagers. Given the chance, those who love you most will often want most to be part of the solution, 
not part of the problem. Find ways to let them. 

6. Have faith In yourself, your Self-Study Plan, and your calendar. 

Remember that you were appointed Self-Study Coordinator because the experienced people aiound you 
believed that you could fill the position successfully. No one chose you expecting or intending that you or 
the project would fail. Although you will struggle from time to time to keep up with the work and the calendar, 
there also will be times when the same imperfect foresight allows you to catch up. In the end you probably 
will complete the work required on schedule, if only Just barely. 



In the end, if you implement even a few of the steps suggested here and elsewhere, including those you invent 
yourself, if you rely on the good people who are committed as you are, and if you follow through with 
determination, you will find at the end of the road, whether of Yellow Brick or some less noble cobbling, not 
bluebirds over rainbows, perhaps, but successful collaboration in an undertaking crucial to the well-being ot 
your institution. You may even do so well that they ask you to do it again! 



Philip J. Brookes serves as Director of Graduate Degree Programs, US Army Command and General Staff 
College, Fort Leavenworth, KS. 
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Self<^tudy Coordinator 

# 

Darrell Zoch 

In January of 1992, 1 was summoned to our President's office early on a Monday morning. Upon arriving, I w'as 
informed that I was being appointed as the Self-Study Coordinator and final writer in preparation for a 
comprehensive visit in the fall of 1994. At that time, the assignment seemed somewhat intimidating. However, 
it was comforting to note that the culmination of this effort-the team visit-was some 34 months into the future! 
With that much lead lime it seemed that ail things were possible, so I accepted the assignment enthusiastically. 



A speaker at the 1992 NCA annual meeting said, “The most important thing your president can do for you as 
a coordinator is provide you with adequate lead time." Those words were comforting and well received because 
we were looking at a team visit almost three years into the future. In retrospect, that statement proved to be 
emphatically correct. We utilized each and every one of those 34 months in preparation for a successful team 
visit in October of 1994. The team visit culminated in the scheduling of the next comprehensive evaluation in 
ten years. 

It is out of that three-year experience that I have developed a 12-part process for the Self-Study Coordinator. 
In sharing it, 1 hope that it will in some small way contribute to your preparation and understanding as you 
prepare toembark upon what can truly become one of the most challenging and gratifying ventures of a lifetime! 

1. Becoming the Newly Appointed Coordinator 

As a newly appointed coordinator, you will have an important first question: Why me? It is essential that you 
take the time to reflect seriously on this question, be assured that you were not selected at random. The NCA 
accreditation or reaccreditation process is crucial, and the position of coordinator is fundamental to the 
successful outcome of that process. The probability is high that you were chosen because you have 
demonstrated management skills, including planning, organizing, leading, and controlling. Each of those 
components will be brought to bear as you begin to move through a two-year-plus odysse'' of great 
importance to your institution and to you. 

You will probably be expected to continue all or almost all the duties of your current assignment in addition 
to that of functioning as the Self-Study Coordinator. Your sense of overload during this period is a virtual 
certainty. To prevail and succeed as you move through this long journey-and you will-you must give 
additional attention to your ongoing state of physical and emotional readiness. 

Contain stress levels immediately by beginning the process. Following the appointment, you will be tempted 
to procrastinate because the team visit seems so distant. Rather than falling prey to those thoughts take 
immediate steps to begin your journey. Assemble your own personal library of NCA materials, including 
the NCA Handbook of Accreditation. Also, assemble copies of all previous NCA team reports. This should 
include not only comprehensive visits but also information relative to any focused visits or reports. Become 
intimately familiar w'ith each and -very one of them. They will literally become your roadway to success. 

2. Laying the Cornerstone of the Self-Study 

Three elements provide the all-important cornerstones upon which your self-study will build. These are the 
following: 



♦ The institutional mission statement 
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♦ The institutional strategic plan 

♦ The institutional assessment plan 

The institutional mission statement defines an institution's very reason for existence. The institutional 
strategic plan identifies what types of strategies the institution plans to utilize in accomplishing organiza- 
tional objectives consistent with the mission statement. The institutional assessment plan is the control 
component. 

3. Building Alliances and Internal Support 

You are embarking upon a journey in which you cannot prevail alone. You must begin to build alliances and 
internal support immediately. In preparing to do so, you must give consideration to each of the following: 

♦ Your pre.sident 

♦ Your supervisor 

♦ Your subordinates 

♦ Your peers 

Your president is an influential and visible resource. Therefore, it becomes inordinately important that you 
immediately begin to build an appropriate alliance with that individual. More than any other single person 
in the organization, the president can serve as a powerful facilitator for the entire process. Our president made 
the comment very early in the process that the NCA Self-StUv’y, “Will launch the College into the 21st 
Century.'’ That statement underscored, for all, the importance of the project and his commitment to it. It 
would serve later as a source of encouragement and motivation as well as an overall point of reference. 

Spend time with all the people in each of the above categories at an early date. Share with each your 
expectations, your plans, your concerns, and your need for their support. They will respect you for seeking 
them out. 

4. Initiating Some Preliminary Activities 

One of the challenges for the new coordinator is to develop a sense of “immediacy” because of the seemingly 
distant date for the team visit. One recommendation is to utilize the critical path method in developing a 
timetable of activities. Some “cushion" must be built into the timetable to accommodate the unforeseen. An 
additional early step is that of building awareness and visibility for the process, including the self-study, the 
team visit, resulting accreditation decisions, and their importance to the institution. For the process to be 
successful, all employees at the institution must begin to develop a knowledge of and appreciation for the 
total process. Furthermore, many of them must become not only knowledgeable but actively involved in 
some facet of the self-study. 

An “external expert*' can be very effective at an early date in building awareness and a sense of significance 
in the minds of all employees. An NCA staff member, an NCA evaluator, or someone from a similar 
institution of higher education can be invaluable in delivering and reinforcing this message. 

A budget must also be established at an early date. Consideration mu.st be given to the cost of attending the 
NCA Annual Meeting by you and other members of the institution, other travel and training expenses, 
materials and supplies, etc. 

5. Building a Committee System that Works 

The Journey you have embarked upon cannot be traveled alone. Your success will not be a product of your 
individual efforts. Rather it will be a product of multiple teams or committees that you must now begin to 
assemble. Every player on every team or committee is vital. The project success is going to be a product of 
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the readiness level of each of the team players. Readiness as used here defines a person that has the trainings 
experience^ and willingness to play an active role as a committee member. Remember that your committee 
members are your most important assets. At the same time, you must also remember that almost all or all 
of your committee members are volunteers. Their priorities, their level of commitment, and their sense of 
timeliness may not parallel yours. Respect their perspectives and how they may differ from yours. At times 
you will need to draw upon the virtue of patience. 

Positioning yourself appropriately to work effectively with your committees and subcommittees is an 
important step. Give careful consideration to the management and leadership styles that you are most 
comfortable w ith and that are most appropriate to this project. You must establish yourself in a leadership 
role while at the same time demonstrating a management style that is highly participatory. This means that 
you must be prepared to delegate extensively. Successful delegation includes the sharing of relatively equal 
amounts of authority and responsibility with the various team members while at the same time retaining 
accountability for the project by you. 

The steering committee undergirds the entire process. You must give particular consideration to the 
representation, expertise, numbers, and readiness of each of the participants. 

You will probably want to establish an assessment committee. The makeup and the role of the assessment 
committee is going to be heavily influenced by the status of your current assessment plan. 

In addition to the above two committees, you need to establish a number of subcommittees. You may 
consider establishing a subcommittee to address each of the key areas of the self-study once the outline of 
the self-study is complete. 

6. Making It Happen 

You mu.st continually build and reinforce commitment to the self-study project. A comprehensive kickotf 
can be very effective in the beginning of this process, if possible, the kickoff should include all employees 
of the college. 

This is also an excellent time to reinforce the significance of NCA accreditation and the importance that the 
self-study and the upcoming site visit Vv^ill play in that process. In addition, this is an excellent time to 
publicize the timetable and to seek additional participation in the process. 

7. Expanding Awareness, Support, and Participation Throughout the Institution 

As coordinator for the self-study, you have one initial responsibility: that of maintaining ongoing 
communication. To fulfill this responsibility appropriately, you must provide regular * updates to your 
president, the board of trustees, the college cabinet, employees of the college, advisory committee members, 
and groups external to the college. 

8. Establishing the Format for the Self Study Report and the Appendix at an Early Date 

As a minimum, you must carefully address five components as a part ot the format for your Self-Study 
Report. They are the following: 

♦ The introduction 

♦ The24GlR‘s 

♦ The responses to previous visits 

♦ The five Criteria for Accreditation 

♦ Appropriate materials for the appendix 



O 
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Now is the time to draw upon your knowledge of the reports that you have reviewed as a part of the Annual 
Meeting as well as to draw upon the input of your v arious committee members. The important thing is that 
format be discussed and considered very carefully and that the decision be reached through discussion by 
and the support of the steering committee. 

9. Assembling the Final Draft of the Self-Study 

You should CO .ider establishing a “final-ill ter" committee. The primary function of the final -11 Iter 
committee is to review and scrutinize the drafts of all materials coming from the various subcommittees. The 
members of the final-filter committee require a comprehensive view of the entire college. With this 
background they are in a position to examine/evaluate materials with a view to omissions or errors of fact. 
Thisisacritical step, and it is the final opportunity to review' materials before passing them along to the final 
writer. 

The final writer has the responsibility f or preparing the final grammatically and tactually correct draft of the 
report. Obviously this writer must be a person who has the background to write correctly, accurately, and 
effectively. 

Publishing and distributing of the lepon is an imp lant step. One decision is that of publishing in-house or 
externally. Keep in mind that you are seeking a final document that is professional in every' respect, including 
clarity and crispness of print, graphs, illustrations, etc. If you have the capacity to deliver that quality in- 
house. the issue is solved. If not. look quickly to outside vendors. 

Do give careful consideration to the total quantity of the report to be published. Determine distribution 
requirements on campus, to the board of trustees, to other outside groups, and to the NC.A, 

10. Preparing for and Coordinating the Site Visit 

I he selection and equipping of a team work center is an integral part of team-visit pi^'paration. The work 
center should be selected w'ith a viev; toward its convenience for team members, it should provide adequate 
work space together with adequate computer, word processing, and telephone support. Secretarial support 
should also be available throughout the visit. The w ork center should be the information center for the team 
during their visit. As such, it should contain all the various support materials that have been assembled in 
anticipation of the team visit. Those materials should be of a magnitude so as to prov ide the preponderance 
of information that they need to access during their visit. 

11. Assuring Availability of All Key People Throughout 

Availability ol key people, reserv ations, and transportation are all considerations that must be a part of the 
planning process for the team visit. Modest gifts such as a fruit basket at the hotel or motel together with a 
mem'cnlo or mementos of the college are very appropriate. Gifts of consequence are inappropriate. 

12. Postscript — After the Visit 

Once the visit is completed, the results of the visit must be shaied punctually and accurately with all 
employees and other interest groups as appropriate. As the coordinator of the self-study, you may or may 
not be assigned responsibility in this area. In any event you should follow through to assure that such 
distribulion of information does take place, including external publicity as appropriate. 

In summary, you will prevail, and you will succeed! Remember: you were chosen, in part, because of your 
prev lous successes. Best wishes as you embark upon the odyssey oj a lifetime! 



Darrell Zoch is Dean, Northwest l(*wa Community College, Sheldon, I A. 
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How Did I Get Myself into This? 
The Trials and Tribulations 
of a Self-Study Coordinator 



Robert L. Frey 



Introduction 

I. is not likely that many individuals campaign tor the role of Self-Study Coordinator. Some might even accept 
the responsibility under pressure from the president or another administrator. Most Self-Study Coordinators are 
not even certain it is an experience that should be retlected on their resume. Yet the role of Self-Study 
Coordinator will be an extremely valuable educational experience, and it will provide a comprehensive picture 
of your college or university in a way that no other experience can provide. Furthermore, it will give you an 
opportunity to make a unique contribution to your institution and to your own professional development. 

Some participants in this workshop will have taken part in previous self-studies. That is probably the best 
experience for becoming a coordinator. Nonetheless, it is helpful to talk with other coordinators and to learn 
from their experiences, and that is more important if the coordinator has not been a member of a steering 
committee, a committee chair, or a member of a committee in an earlier self-study process. This workshop 
presentation is based on the experiences of a person who has been the coordinator of three self-studies in three 
different institutions and two regional accrediting agencies over a fifteen-year period. 



Qualifications of a Self-Study Coordinator 

While it is often difficult to determine the precise reasons why an individual is chosen to be a self- study 
coordinator, several common strengths or abilities are needed to be a successful coordinator. These include: 

♦ organizati(>nal skills 

♦ decision-making skills 

♦ knowledge of the institution 

♦ respect of the faculty, administration, and staff 

In a small institution the Self-Study Coordinator's relationship with the president is extremely important. Most 
presidents will not take an active role in the day-to-day operation of the self-study. Nonetheless, it is important 
for the coordinator to determine the president's wishes in this matter as soon as possible after accepting the 
position. It is extremely important that the president provide public support for the self-study in several visible 
ways. These will be discussed during the workshop. Other items that need to be reviewed with the president 
include the: 

♦ type of self-study to be conducted 

♦ composition of the steering committee 

♦ timetable for the self-study (particularly the dale of (he evaluation team's visit). 

218 
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Unless the president directs otherwise, the coordinator must keep the president appraised of the progress of the 
study frequently, either by written or oral reports. 



First Steps 

After being selected coordinator and after an initial visit with the president, the coordinator should be able to 
proceed with the first steps in the self-study process. The first step is to secure a copy of the current NCA 
Handbook of Accreditation (currently the 1994-96 version) if you do not already have one. This resource is 
essential forany coordinator and will be extremely helpful in all phases of the self-study. The coordinator should 
also contact the NCA staff per on who is assigned as the institution’s liaison with the NCA early in the process 
to talk with him or her and to ask them any questions. If the NCA staff liaison is not familiar with your college 
or if your self-.study experience is limited, a visit to the campus by the staff liaison is essential. In any event, 
a visit is advisable for reasons mentioned below. 

Another early decision, the type of study to be conducted, is generally a relatively easy decision. If it has been 
six to ten years since the last NCA evaluation and if the institution has not undergone a fundamental change in 
its mission, a comprehensive evaluation should be the type of self-study selected. The composition of the 
steering committee is also an important early step. This usually involves consultation with individuals beyond 
the president and will require substantial knowledge of the college culture. During the workshop a number of 
options for the size, composition, and role of the steering committee will be examined. 

As soon as possible in the process a timeline for the self-study must be constructed. This timeline will be 
determined primarily by the date the president wants the NCA to visit the campus. Once this date is determined 
by the institution and by the NCA. the timeline can be constrr.cted backwards from that date. The example 
timeline in the Handbook (pp. 1 15-1 17) is most helpful. Depending on the stage of the self-study at the 
institutions represented by the coordinators in the workshop, implications of various timelines will be 
considered. 

Finally, it is important to consider how' the self-study process should be presented to the entire campus. The 
extent to which the faculty, administration, and staff has undergone change since the last self-study is a major 
consideration in this step. If many faculty members have been added since the last self-study, a significant 
educational effort will be needed to explain the self-study process. Here is where a visit from the NCA staff 
member will provide significant assistance. It is also important that the president join in this presentation to 
affirm the importance of the self- study. Since the presentation of the self-study process to the campus 
community is an extremely critical step, further specific suggestions will be made regarding this presentation 
in the workshop. 



Getting Organized 

There are many ways to organize the institution for th^ self-study process. Key questions that must be answered 
in any self-study, however, include: 

♦ what committees will be necessary and how will they function in relation to already existing 
committees? 

♦ if asepiiratc committee structure is deemed neces.sary, what committees should be created, who should 
be appointed to them (what qualifications should they have), and how should they be appointed? 

♦ to what extent .should board members, students, alumni, members of the community, and other 
constituencies be involved in the self-.study process? 

♦ what charge should be given to the committees and how should their progress be monitored? 

♦ how will the steering committee be used in this process? 
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A number of alternatives to each of these questions will be explored in the workshop with an assessment of the 
strengths and weaknesses of each approach and some examples of how and why specific approaches did or did 
not work. Since the answer to these questions depends heavily on the culture of each campus, definitive answers 
cannot be expected in this workshop. 



Staying on Task 

One of the biggest challenges for a coordinator is to make sure the process of data collection and analysis of the 
data proceeds according to the timeline. This is made more difficult by the fact that normal institutional business 
must continue and most faculty members at smaller institutions will not receive released time tor work on the 
self-study (in fact, in some cases the coordinator will receive little or no released time). Once again the 
importance of the presentation of the self-study process cannot be underestimated. The college community must 
understand the high priority of the self-study during the limited time it takes out of the institution’s life. 
Community members also need to understand the benefits of the self-study process beyond the renewal of 
accreditation. It is the responsibility of the coordinator to make sure these points are communicated effectively 
to the college community. 

The workshop presentation will include suggestions to keep people "on task " in the self-study process. It will 
also include suggestions about the form in which committees will be asked to submit their reports to the steering 
committee and how to use the steering committee in formulating the first draft report. Through this phase the 
role of the coordinator is primarily that of a facilitator, coach, and motivator. In performing these roles, however, 
it does make a difference whether the coordinator is a faculty member or an administrator. The differences will 
aiso be examined in the workshop presentation. 



Involving the Entire College 

No matter how representative committees are and no matter how hard the coordinator attempts to involve a 
broad cross-section of the college community in the self-study process, there w ill always be some members of 
the faculty, staff, or administration who will say “I was left out of the self- study." There are ways to minimize 
this type of comment and to gain campus-wide support tor the self-study process. This workshop will describe 
the '‘hearings" approach to opening the draft report for college-wide review’, discussion, criticism, and 
improvement. This approach is most effective at relatively small institutions (less than 300 faculty members) 
because it is a labor-intensive method for which adequate plans must be made at the outset of the self-study 
process. 



The Final Report and Team Visit 



Since this workshop is for new coordinators, it is unlikely that the self-study process at their institutions will 
get beyond the "hearings" stage during the first year, Nonetheless, the coordinator should have an understanding 
of the whole process before starling a self-study. Accordingly, the final part of this workshop will provide a brief 
overview of the remaining stages of the self-study process. 

♦ organizing and compiling the final report 

♦ the tone of the report 

♦ the role of the editor 

♦ process for selection of the NCA evaluation team 

♦ coordinator’s responsibilities for the NCA team visit 

♦ the coordinator's task after the team visit 

♦ final steps in the review process 
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It is important that the results of the self-study process and the resultant NCA visit not be “put on a shelf' to be 
forgotten until time for the next self-study. If the self-study is to have any lasting impact on the college it is 
important that steps be taken to address concerns and suggestions raised in the process. Therefore, the final 
comments in the workshop will examine the role of the coordinator after the commission has reaffirmed the 
accreditation of the college. 



Robert L Frey is the Vice President for Academic Life. Dean of the Faculty , and Professor of History. The 
Umversity of Charleston. Charleston. WV. O O 1 
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Essential Tools 
for the Self-Study: 

Goals, Organization, and Evaluation 



The Self-Study Report constitutes the institution's formal request for initial or continued accreditation 
{Handbook of Accreditation). On the face of it, the completion of the Self-study Report seems a task clear in 
outcome, simple in process, and highly motivating to everyone involved. Institutions are, however, complex 
human organizations consisting of busy people, the occasional conflict over goals, and a degree of myopia 
regarding the evaluation of the work of the institution. The Self-Study Coordinator is charged with the 
responsibility of marshaling the forces and people of the academic community to complete a self-study that 
meets the needs of the institution, evaluates the work of the college or university, and is completed on time. 
Grand View College has, over the last two decades, successfully completed two Self-Study Reports. From this 
experience and my experience as a consultant-evaluator, I believe there are three tools essential for the 
successful completion of the Self-Study Report: goals, organization , and evaluation. 

Writing Goals for the Self-Study 

Although the Self-Study Report is used to demonstrate that an institution meets the Criteria for Accreditation 
and the General Institutional Requirements, it is also an excellent vehicle for accomplishing other institution- 
wide goals. Grand View College used the self-study process to evaluate the success of its strategic plan, refine 
the strategic planning process, and launch a new strategic plan based upon the strengths and needs identified 
during the self-study. Although the strategic plan was reviewed annually, the self-study gave everyone at the 
college an opportunity to assess the success of the comprehensive development priorities and establish new 
institution-wide goals. In adoition, the College wanted to revise the ongoing planning process to better integrate 
budgeting, planning, and program assessment and review. One committee was assigned the task of looking back 
at the planning process and developing a new system for better integration of what had been disparate parts of 
the process. The Grand View College self-study goals were: 

1 . To continue accreditation with the North Central Association of Colleges and Schools by demonstrating 
through the self-study process that the College meets the General Institutional Requirements and the 
Criteria for Accreditation. 

2. To evaluate the success of the 1991-1994 Strategic Plan and develop comprehensive development 
priorities for 1995-1999. 

3. To initiate the implementation of the assessment of academic achievement as outlined in the Draft 
Assessment Plan approved by the faculty in April, 1993. 

4. To determine a way to integrate into one system the currently separate processes of Institutional 
Planning and Budgeting, Academic Department Review, and Assessment of Academic Achievement. 

Other institutions have used the self-study process to revise mission (allow extra time if this is the case), improve 
resource development, evaluate specific majors, and launch the assessment of academic achievement. The goals 
selected are extremely important and will allow the institution to focus time and energy on mutually agreed upon 
activities that will move the institution forward. 



Ferol S. Menzel 
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Organizing Seif-Study Process 

Sustaining the. self-study process over a period of approximately two years requires presidential support and 
leadership resources, such as time and computer support; institutional research; secretarial support; and, 
finally, organization. Having a clear road map of the steps to be completed, the resources necessary, the people 
needed to complete the w'ork, and an outline of the self-study will make the two-year process go more smoothly. 

♦ Develop a two-year schedule. First, it is i mportant to develop a two-year schedule that can be prov ided 
to the entire academic community. This schedule includes committee meetings and deadlines, and 
editing and publishing deadlines. Specific dates and times will assist the Self-Study Coordinator to keep 
people on task. This s^'hedule can be developed based upon the sample timeline provided in the 
Handbook of Accreditation. If the institution organizes a new set of committees to conduct the self- 
study, some consideration should be given to reducing major institutional responsibilities for the people 
most involved in the self-study. This may involve delaying anew initiative for a semester until the data 
gathering and analysis are complete. 

♦ Establish a resource room. Prior to the self-study, a resource room was organized at Grand View 
College that contained many of the documents faculty and staff would need for analysis. Bylaws, state 
accreditation reports, surveys conducted over the past ten years, previous self-study reports, planning 
documents, academic program reviews, college publications, minutes from committees, and other 
documents were cataloged and assembled during the summer prior to the self-study kick-off. In 
addition, a list was compiled of offices, people, and the type of information they could provide should 
committee members need to go beyond the resource room. This reduced the time spent seeking 
information that would serve as the basis for analysis. 

♦ Select committees. Organizing the Steering Committee and the chapter committees is also an impemant 
task. The Steering Committee should include individuals who have an understanding of the institution, 
its mission, and its challenges. Committee members must be dependable w'hen it comes to meeting 
deadlines and have some skill in getting people to complete a task they know very little about. At Grand 
View College chapter committees were established using both faculty and administrative staff from 
different departments and divisions. Although individuals were not always knowledgeable about their 
specific assignment, this approach gave people an opportunity to see the institution from a new 
perspective and work with individuals not encountered on a daily basis. Developing these work groups 
is entirely up to the institution and should be based on institutional needs. However, getting the best 
people in leadership positions will assist the Self-Study Coordinator to keep the process moving 
forward. 

♦ Develop an outline. Providing an outline for the self-study is also helpful even though the outline may 
be modified as the Steering Committee develops the report. It is especially important to determine w here 
in the self-study the major goals will be addressed. For example, the integration of the planning process 
(Goal Four) was addressed in the Grand View College Self-Siudy in the same chapter as Criterion Four: 
'‘the institution can continue to accomplish its purposes and strengthen its educational effectiveness." 
Once the goals for the self-study are established, time can be saved by presenting an outline to the 
Steering Committee based upon the Handbook for Accreditation. 



Writing an Evaluative Self-Study Report 

Each institution in the North Central Region has a unique mission and set of purposes consistent w'ith its mission 
(Criterion One). “The Commission's accreditation processes measure an institution against its specifically 
stated purposes" {Handhook of Accreciiialion). It is important that everyone who works on the self-study 
understand the purposes of the institution and how to establish patterns of evidence related to these purposes. 

Assume for the moment that your institution has the following educational purpose; communicate effectively 
through listening, speaking, and writing. Relative to Criterion Two, the institution must demonstrate that 
human, financial, and physical resources have been effectively organized to accomplish this purpose. For 
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example, are there suiTicient academic resources such as learning resource centers, computers, and library 
resources to assist students in accomplishing this purpose? Sufficiency may be determined by using benchmark 
institutions, student opinion surveys, percent of budget devoted to the resources, opportunity throughout the 
curriculum to develop these skills, and other measures designed to illustrate that the institution has the resource i 
to educate students in listening, speaking, and writing. Relative to Criterion Three, the institution must 
demonstrate that it is accomplishing its educational and other purposes. Sufficiency for Criterion Three may be 
determined through the assessment of academic achievement (improved writing skills at graduation), demon- 
strated ability to speak in public based upon predetermined criteria, students' self-evaluation of writing or 
speaking ability. 

A description of resources may be a necessary part of the Self-Study Report but description is not sufficient. 
Patterns of evidence answer the “so what” question. Having 100,000 volumes in the library does not tell a team 
or the institutional planners whether the library has sufficient resources to support listening, writing, and 
speaking in general education as well as the major. Having 16 buildings and 37 faculty members, does not tell 
a team or other audiences whether the physical facilities are adequate for the purposes of the institution or the 
size of the faculty is sufficient to carry out the purposes of the institution. Facilitating this process may be done 
by including description and evaluation in each section of the outline of the self-study. The temptation to rely 
on description is understandable, but the Self-Study Coordinator must resist writing a descriptive document in 
order to guide the team toward an evaluative self-study. 

These three tools — goals, organization, and evaluation — will not only help the institution complete a successful 
Self-Study Report, but will assist the institution in completing a critical analysis of its strengths and needs. This 
critical analysis can and should contribute to the ongoing planning process of the institution resulting in each 
institution successfully carrying out its mission and purposes. 



Fentl S. Menzel is Assistant to the President and Pn^fessor of Ps\eholoR \ . Grand View CoUeRe, Des Moines, 
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Practical Planning Procedures for 
New Self-Study Coordinators 

Richard D. Brauhn 



I assumed my position as Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences at Dickinson State University (North Dakota) 
on July 1, 1991 . Approximately two weeks later, 1 was asked by our President ifl would be the coordinator for 
preparing the self-study that was part the University’s reaccreditation request slated for the spring of 1995. 
Fortunately, I had served as a Self-Study Coordinator at another NCA institution albeit some years prior to my 
coming to DSU. And, because the self-study was not due for completion until December of 1994 with the 
campus visit occurring in March 1995, I thought 1 would have time on my side. So, I blithely accepted the 
coordinator’s task and assured myself that all would be well in the end. indeed, we did complete our self-study 
on time, the campus visit went well, and DSU was granted continued accreditation with the next comprehensive 
evaluation in ten years. But, if 1 had to attribute the success of our reaccreditation to one single factor, 1 would 
immediately point to our self-study plan that was a goal and task oriented outline within time parameters that 
allowed the University to complete the reaccreditation process without last-minute, desperate attempts to put 
“something” together. The Self-Study Report was the crowning achievement of our reaccreditation process and 
received many compliments from our evaluation team and from sister institutions throughout North Dakota, The 
following is explanation why I think planning is all-important for Self-Study Coordinators. And for new “first- 
time” coordinators, the “plan” lets you determine (and answer) the "who, what, and when” questions involved 
in putting together this lynch-pin of reaccreditation. 



Who Needs A Plan? 

□ Coordinator Needs 

Dickinson State is a small, public, regional university (enrollment of 1 ,600 with 75 FTE faculty) serving 
a broad area of r^ral southwestern North Dakota, The University was granted continued accreditation 
and placed in a ten-year cycle by the last evaluation team from North Central in 1985; it has been 
accredited since 1 928. So, DSU is a school that has a ti*adition of being an academically sound and well- 
managed institution. However, Dickinson State also has a small resource base (financial and otherwise) 
available to deal with major institutional projects such as reaccreditation and developing a comprehen- 
sive self-study. Moreover, the criteria and guidelines had changed dramatically since the University’s 
last evaluation for continued accreditation; the new criteria, including the assessment component and 
Criterion Five dealing with institutional integrity, were totally new to me. Therefore, even though I had 
participated in an NCA reaccreditation before, this had taken place ten years previously at a different 
institution, and 1 needed “re-education” for the accreditation process. Much of this re-education was 
gained thmugh attending NCA workshops for new coordinators, something that 1 highly recommend 
for all Self-Study Coordinators. For all the above reasons, I decided early on that in order to maximize 
scarce resources, re-educate myself (and the University) regarding reaccreditation, and develop the self- 
study in a meaningful manner that would prepare the institution for the campus visitation in the spring 
of 1995, a detailed and careful planning and organizational structure would have to be utilized to carry 
the University through the reaccreditation process. Plus, developing a “game-plan” or “strategy of 
attack” would also force me, as coordinator, to come to grips with the reality of tiguring out how the 
self-study would be organized, what information would be included to demonstrate that all of the 
Criteria for Accreditation had been met, and how the delegation of responsibilities would be determined. 
Finally, a good plan also allows the coordinator to be a pro-active “leader” in determining the flow of 
the project rather than reacting to pressures of circumstance that may ultimately detract from the qual ity 
of the self-study. 
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□ Steering Committee Needs 

As I began to review ihe previous selt-sludy for Dickinson Stale back in 1984-85, 1 som discovered that 
only a handful of the faculty and administrators who had participated in the process were still employed 
at the University — a situation not uncommon at small institutions. Plus, those that had some knowledge 
and experience with the previous rcaccrcdilalion had participated only in an ancillary sense and could 
not recall how the self-study had been developed. Therefore, I had a slim repository of previous 
experience upon which to draw when creating an insliluliorial steering committee. Indeed, when the 18 
member steering committee was named, only one other individual had ever participated in creating a 
self-study from a “hands-on" perspective. This convinced me even further that the entire process would 
have to be well planned with a view toward educating the participants regarding input expectations and, 
to avoid anxiety attacks that would either immobili/.e or result in “scrap- work" that would need to be 
completely redone. In this sense, a well-developed plan with clear expectations and achievement goals 
laid out over a period of lime would serve not only as a road-map for Tmal achievement, but also as a 
“security blanket" to allay fcius of foundering on the rocks and shoals of an unknown voyage, i.e., 
pulling together an institutional .self-study. So, developing a physical “self-study plan" was purposeful 
in order to give direction and support to those who would be doing much of the research and writing of 
the self-study. 

n University Needs 

Once developed and agreed upon by the steering committee, the self-study plan serves as a document 
for communicating to the University community (and host community) what the self-study is all about, 
what it will contain and what it will not. Many of our faculty and staff had neither experienced an NCA 
reaccredilalion nor had participated in an institutional self-study. Even though the re accreditation 
process had been discussed at various faculty meetings, the self- study plan served to dispel miscommu- 
nicalion and mi.sperceplions about what kinds of information would be included (or excluded) in the 
self-study and who would be developing and compiling the final document. The sc If- study plan, with 
the accompanying abstract, answered many questions and provided direction for developing the self- 
study document that carried beyond the steering committee. Once completed, copies of the plan were 
given to Department Chairs, Directors, and many faculty and staff; copies were even made available to 
students and the general public. Thus, the “self-study" became rightfully perceived as an open and 
honest cam pus- wide allcmpl to assess the University according to reaccredilalion standards and not 
some mystery document conceived by administrators for ulterior motives. 



What 

The initial question of what to include in a self-study plan will be the first impiirlatil task for coordinators. The 
DSU self-study plan became a fairly large document as components were added either through a need for 
documentation of direction or as a means of communicating to the msl of the University what the steering 
committee was doing in order to achieve its goal. The follow ing lists the sections w ithin the plan in the order 
they were included and the rationale for inclusion. 

□ Abstract 

This was the first section of the plan, and it was probably the last [o be completed as an “add-on" after 
the plan was finished. What was crucial about the abstract was that it contained the goals and objectives 
of what we as an institution wanted to accomplish through the sc If- study. For DSU, it became apparent 
that the self-study would serve as a record of institutional growth and repository for data that could be 
used for future planning efforts. It was here also that we staled a synopsis of the overall plan in terms 
of what kinds of data would be gathered and how they would be presented. When finished, the abstract 
served as a brief explanation and expository of what the self-study was all about and proved to be 
effective in communicating this information internally to faculty and staff and also to external 
constituents within the community and the state as questions arose regarding the self-study and 
reaccredilalion in general. 
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□ Appointment of Coordinator and Presidentiai Charge 

This short document did nothing more than reiterate what had already been communicated to the 
University; I was appointed coordinator and had the full responsibility for creating the self-study with 
complete support from the President' s office. Although perhaps not necessary, this does serve to remind 
the institution that reaccreditation and the self-study are serious and that the entire University needs to 
help in the process. 

□ Steering Committee Membership 

As coordinator, one of the very first tasks will be to recommend a steering committee for appointment 
by the President or other appropriate administrator. The coordinator cannot put together an i nstitutional 
self-study through his/her sole efforts. Plus, broad involvement in the creation of die self-study ensures 
wider communication throughout the institution with regard to the whole reaccreditation process, a 
process that the average faculty/staff person does not understand completely. The inclusion of the 
membership list within the planning document served not only to indicate a “group responsibility" for 
the task at hand, but also as a contact list for any faculty/staff who had questions or input regarding the 
self-study. I chose to have a rather large steering committee of eighteen (18) individuals who were 
selected for one of three reasons; 1) to represent constituencies within the University, e.g.. Faculty 
Senate President; 2) key individuals for data gathering and analysis, e.g.. Vice President for Business 
Affairs for financial data; and 3) persons with particular skills, i.e., good writers for editing purposes 
and number-crunchers with computer skills. 

□ Sub-Committee Responsibilities 

The next component within the plan was to demonstrate a division of tasks and responsibilities. Rather 
than have the entire steering committee work diligently on every aspect of the self-study, I divided the 
steering committee into sub-committees with chairs. 1 graphically illustrated this in an organizational 
chart that became part of the plan (see Figure 1 ). Then, major blocks of narrative response were assigned 
to various committees. Each sub-committee was responsible for one of the five self-study criteria with 
other aspects of the self-study assigned to smaller groups or individuals within the larger sub-committee. 
This aspect of the plan basically answers the question of “who is responsible for what." And, if 
committee members dropped out for various reasons, the self-study plan served to inform the new 
members of the tasks at hand and their roles in the overall project. I found the division of labor/ 
responsibilities to be very effective, especially after the sub-committees and theirchairs agreed toaccept 
their duties through a participatory process involving the steering committee as a whole. 

□ Timeline of Objectives 

The next aspect of the self-study plan w'as a measured response to the inevitable question to the 
coordinator by the sub-committee chairs: “w hen should the narratives be delivered to the coordinator?" 
As mentioned above, a timeline of specific objectives established in a flow-chart became essential. 
Obviously, not everything could be done simultaneously, nor was it necessary for each component of 
the self-study to be submitted at the same time. Pius, some of the narrative response could be written 
only after compilation of the most recent and pertinent data, which in some cases was in the spring of 
1994, a full two years from the initial planning stage. However, a timeli.ie was needed so sub- 
committees and chairs could plan ahead and fit their self-study work into their existing institutional 
schedules and responsibilities. 1 found that committee members were more prone to be positive helpers 
if they knew not only what was expected of them but also when it was expected. Moreover, a timeline 
seiwes as a constant reminder that certain aspects of the project are due at certain times and helps to 
diminish the procrastination factor that is inevitable in a large project that covers an extended period of 
time. The timeline that we developed (see Figuie 2) was not adhered to exactly. But, it did give direction 
and expectation for completion of certain phases of the project in a timely fashion that prevented anxiety 
and enhanced a sense of accomplishment. Also, more of the projcctcompleted before timeline deadlines 
obviated a sense of urgency and panic during the last stages of our self-study. 
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□ Submitting Responses 

This brief part of the plan was essential to establish a standard format for deli vering narrative responses 
to the coordinator and editor for final review. Because our campus is well-equipped with computer 
technology, we decided to have all of the self-study written in our institutional computer word 
processing format (IBM WordPerfect 5.1) and stored on disks and tiles for transporting among various 
offices. Although I had some disgruntled Macintosh users to placate, this decision facilitated the ease 
of putting the whole document together with a single editor doing formatting on a single machine. Also, 
the use of computer technology with multiple back-ups precluded losing parts of the self-study or not 
being able to find various parts for referral or revision. Unless this reporting format is established early, 
the coordinator may have a plethora of dissimilar bits and pieces that prevent an efficient formatting and 
editing process during the later stages of completion when the time-element becomes a dominant factor 

□ Draft Table of Contents 

This section of the self-study plan was perhaps the most crucial in the success of our endeavor. A draft 
table of contents identified the types of responses, supportive data and documents, and responsible 
persons for every aspect of the self-study. This document began with an introduction with profiles of 
the institution and service community and proceeded to General Institutional Requirements, Concerns 
from the Self-Study, tne Five Criteria, a Summary of Strengths and Weaknesses, a Request for 
Reaccreditation, and, finally, the Basic Institutional Data forms. The developing of this draft table of 
contents involved preliminary research, data gathering, and writing that served several important 
purposes. First, the development of the draft forced the sub-committees to make some early decisions 
regarding what they wanted to include in their nairative response, the type of supporting data needed, 
and how they wanted to formulate their approach. The draft table of contents also indicated an 
assignment of tasks within sub-committees as the data gathering, writing, and editing tasks were sub- 
divided. Perhaps most important, once created, the entire draft table of contents served as a road-map 
and guide for completion of the project. This was not to say that the draft was written in stone and 
immutable. Indeed, this aspect of the self-study plan was changed quite a bit from its initial inception 
as we found out that certain approaches worked and others did not. The point however, is that the steering 
committee and the sub-committees had something to change and alter as they saw their responses 
changed and altered due to information from other committees or in light of new institutional data. Plus, 
the draft table of contents (which in reality was the prototype of the finished product) provided an overall 
plan of attack that everybody was initially comfortable with and, in the long run. saved time and resulted 
in better committee responses that enhanced the quality of the self-study. 

□ Appendices List 

Because we wanted our self-study to serve as a repository for institutional data and documentation and 
because we wanted to support our narrative response with appropriate documentation, the steering 
committee decided to compile a separate document of appendices outside of the narrative response. The 
compilation of this list within the self-study plan forced the Committee to decide what would be seminal 
sources and documentation for their responses. This list was expanded several times before it was 
finalized. But, the i nitial core listing did not change and it provided a foundation for the draft responses. 

□ Exhibit List 

This listing included documents too large to be included in an appendix but were deemed to be essential 
for reference and review by the evaluation team in an exhibit room. Again, this listing served to provide 
a foundation of documents from which data could be gained for writing narratives. And, like the 
appendices, the exhibits were expanded and edited as the self-study moved toward completion. 
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When 

□ Time Factor 

One of the more compelling reasons for developing a self-study plan is the time-factor involved. 
Knowing already in the fall of 199 1 that the self-study was due in NCA's Chicago office in December 
of 1994 gave many individuals within the University a false sense of security or, at the worst, what I 
called the “mahana syndrome"; three years was plenty of time to complete a self-study, we should really 
start "tomorrow" if not next month or next year. But, in reality, because the institution was literally 
starting from scratch with regard to data collection, analyses, and compiling, time was already running 
out by the end of 1 99 1 . Plus, because Dickinson State did not have the luxury of assigning the self-study 
to its institutional research department or the latitude of shifting work responsibilities or granting 
teaching load reductions to steering committee members, the self-study would have to be developed on 
top of existing tasks and duties that siphoned away much of the productive time available to work on 
the project. Taking this into consideration, three years did not seem long enough when considering all 
the other institutional and day-to-day chores that had to be accomplished simultaneously while working 
on the self-.study. 

Development of a self-study plan that included a timeline of goals to be achieved divided the project 
into parcels that could be accomplished bit by bit over a relatively long period of time (note 
accompanying figure). The self-study plan that I developed included a flow chart of objectives indicated 
by year and month. This chart provided a physical reminder that certain tasks needed to be accomplished 
in sequence if the entire project was to be completed by the deadline in December 1994. Plus, as each 
part (goal ) was achieved, a measure of success and accomplishment w'as likewise achieved. In short, this 
scn.sc of achievement helped to carry the project through to fruition in a balanced, orderly fashion. And, 
as the project progressed, what seemed like an insurmountable task initially became more manageable 
if spread out over a time period that seemed acceptable. As the Chinese proverb states, "a journey ot a 
thousand miles begins with one step"; my corollary would state "after a 1 ,000 steps, you're that much 
closer and soon, there will be no steps left and our journey will be complete." The timeline and goal 
achievement flow chart was also necessary to de ' mstrate tliat we as a University needed to start NOW 
in creating the self-study and that the process was a serious institutional project that needed completion. 
In all honesty, I built a “fudge-factor" into the timeline to allow for unforeseen problems or delays. But, 
for myself as coordinator, it was mentally refreshing at times to know that I actually had a built-in 
cushion. However, steering committee members and others throughout the University saw the timeline 
as a motivational factor in terms of their participation and input. Also, your committee members and 
others on whom you rely on to provide data or help are more likeiy to provide positive input if you 
indicate when the help is needed. Do not ask the week or day before, so that their own work schedules 
are displaced. 



Summary 

Every NCA institution knows when its self-study is due and when the evaluation visit will take place well in 
advance of the actual events occurring. Starting well in advance of due dates (at least three years) will allow 
institutions to develop a self-study plan that will help to maximize time and personnel resources. The 
development of a plan will help the coordinator to serve as a leader in mobilizing institutional resources. A self- 
study plan will also serve as a motivator for action and give committee members a sense of direc ion. From an 
involvement and communication aspect, the self-study plan and \bstract serve as powerful vehicles to 
communicate to the University faculty and staff just exactly what the self-study is all about and the kinds of 
reporting necessary as part of the reaccreditation process. Indeed, the self-study was duplicated and spread 
widely throughout the University; a procedure that invited involvement and made the development ot the self- 
study an open process. 

At DSU. we spent probably 17 months in developing a coherent, workable plan to follow in creating the self- 
study and, an equal time in actually writing the self-study. But. the actual writing of the narratives was made 
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much easier and was accomplished in a more timely fashion because a firm foundation had already been laid 
for success in the preceding planning process. Moreover, when I needed help from our NCA staff liaison during 
the reaccreditation process, I had a document that I could refer to specifically. Indeed, 1 requested tliai our liaison 
review the finished self-study plan for suggested alterations in order to help improve the quality of the self-study. 
Your NCA staff liaison is an invaluable source of aid, and coordinators should work closely with their liaison 
especially when unanswerable questions arise or apparent road-blocks are hit. Again, the self-plan was not 
immutable and was changed many times to better fit data or responses. But, the plan provided a focus for our 
energy and time and truly proved to be a “road-map'* to success. I would urge all new coordinators to use this 
planning approach in creating their self-studies. I am sure if you do, you will find the time well-spent and helpful 
toward creating a quality self-study in which your institution can take pride. 



Appendices 

Appendix A: Dickinson State University Self-Study Organization Chart 

Appendix B: Dickinson State University Self-Study Timeline and Objectives Flow Chart 
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Early Planning for 
NCA Evaluation: 

Start Three Years Before the Visit 



Becky Johnson 
Terry Zambon 



it IS likcl> that must readers of this paper w ill be among those coming up Tor accreditation review by NCA within 
the next three years. Some of you may have participated in a self-study and accreditation review before. Many 
of you will not have done so since this event occurs only once every ten years for a given institution. 

Our eoal in this preseniation/paper is to offer you a roadmap to lollow during the planning stages ol your 
accreditation lev iew— long before the first draft of the report ever surfaces. 

In the Initial Stages 

liven before y ou begin to organize your self-study, you should address several issues that you will need to deal 
w ith. Before start! tig to organize your self-study you should read the last Sell - Study Report tor your institution. 
This will give you ideas of what to include in the present self-study. In addition, you need to read the Team 
Report from the previous NCA evaluation. It will contain points of concern that you must address in the report. 
Another issue is funding lor the self-study and the evaluation visit. If your institution regularly budgets for 
accreditation reviews, it would still be wise to check with your budget director and make sure that adequate funds 
will be available for this activity. Yet another issue that you should address is contacting your institutional 
research office regarding the information needed for the Basie Institutional Data forms. 

Now is the time to start publicizing the self-study on campus as well as in the community. Most students and 
many faculty and staff members will not be familiar w ith the accreditation process. One thing that the evaluation 
team w ill be looking for during the visit is evidence that the self-study has been an open process involving the 
campus community as a whole. 

II you have had prior experience with this process, it will prove valuable in your current accreditation review. 
.Nevertheless, details ol the process have probably changed since you last wivrked w ith it. So now is the time 
to rev iew the process v ou will be using this time. Y ou should also take advantage ol others on your campus or 
within voui state who may have experience with the self-study process. Some individuals who were involved 
in yiuir last accreditation revievv will probably still be available to serve as valuable resources. 

^'ou mav liml it useful to consult 'he Self-Study Coordinators at one or more institutions who have recently 
completed their self study and peer review. You can find out when any institution had its last accreditation 
revievv by looking in the \(',\ QmiiUih that lists all ol the higher education institutions that it accredits, 

l.ach institution is assigned to an NC.A staff liaison with whom yon will work as you progress through the 
accredilation sell study, team visit, and Commissi(<n action. II you do not have the nameol your liaison, you 
can obi.iin It Iron) the Commission office. I his individual can prove a valuable resource as you forimilatc your 
niitial pkin for Ihe self study 
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It you (Jo not already have copies of the current Handbook on Accreditation, you should get one. It is available 
from: 



This hook contains excellent instructions for planning and executing the self-study process. If there is one 
general rule to follow* it is to plan ahead. You cannot make out loo many schedules and timelines. 

An important consideration early on is designating a central editt)r/wTitcr who also coordinates draits* attends 
meetings* serves on the Steering Committee* and prov ides uniformity in the final document. OSLl chose to hire 
a graduate student in the Technical Writing Program to meet these criteria. 

Once you have reviewed the General Institutional Requirements and Criteria for Accreditation you will he 
familiar with the information that must be included in the report. The challenge is to design a self-study process 
that will capture the necessary information. 

I'pon first glance* it might appear that committees could be ibrmed to address each of the GIRs or Criteria. 
Depending on the si/.e and organization of your institution* this might work. In our case this was not deemed 
a good choice. Instead, we formed a steering committee that consisted of representatives from many areas of 
the campus. 

steering Committee and Task Force Composition 

Our main objective was to include enough expertise on the steering committee that no area of activity would 
be overlooked in the self-study. Our steering committee included the Vice Presidents of Student Services, 
Business and Finance, and Research; the Associate Vice President for Multicultural Affairs; the Dean ol 
I’ndergraduaie Studies; the Dean of the Libraries; the Associate Deans of the Graduate Collegeand the College 
of Agriculture and Natural Resources; the Director of University Extension; the Director ol University 
Assessment; the Director of Student Academic Services for the College of Arts and Sciences; two professors; 
one department head; representatives from the University Foundation and the Alumni Associatnm; the Athletic- 
Director; the Chair ot Faculty Council: a graduate student; and the President of the Student Government 
AssvK'iation. 

The real work of the self-study was done by task forces assigned to cover smaller areas within the university . 
We decided on the following task lorces (bulleted) grtuipcd beneath related subject areas (bolded). 

♦ .\dministrative Review 

(fovemance and Administration 
- Administrative Rev iew 

♦ Instruction and Research 



F.ach ol the six academic colleges plus the ('o I lege of Veterinary Medic me 
rhe University Center at Tulsa 
I’hc Honors Program 
Improving Academic Program Quality 
Graduate Fiducation 



North Central Association of Colleges and Schools 
C\)mmission on Institutions of Higher Education 
30 N. LaSalle Street* Suite 2400 
Chicago, IL 60602 
(FAX (312) 263-7462) 



Rcseafch and .Scholafship 
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♦ Extension and Outreach 

— University Extension 
— University Relations and Public Affairs 
— The OSU Foundation 
— The OSU Alumni Association 

♦ Academic Resources and Experiences 
— The University Library 

— Information Technology 
— Academic Support Systems and Services 
— Student Services and Students 
— Multiculturalism 
— Intercollegiate Athletics 

♦ Financial and Physical Plant Resources 

— Financial and Physical Plant Resources 

Task force members included two vice presidents, two associate vice presidents, two deans, 2 1 associate deans, 
50 directors, 17 department heads, two librarians, four managers, five graduate students, 29 undergraduate 
students, 56 faculty members, the registrar, and 13 other staff members. 



Start-Up Information to Offer the Task Forces 

Designate one person to set up a clearinghouse notebook for all data requested, interviews scheduled, and 
resource room materials needed. All of this information is then funneled through this individual to avoid any 
duplication of efforts. Task Force Chairs can review the notebook at any time to see if one of the other groups 
has data or information already in hand. 

Offer specific training sessions for the Task Forces at least a year-and-a-half in advance of the actual visit. For 
example, we found that offering information in the following areas saved a tremendous amount of time and 
confusion during the writing process. 

♦ Information Sheets for the Task Forces explaining: 

— what GlRs to address in their section of the report 

— the Criteria for Accreditation 

— the concerns they must address from the last accreditation review 

— the need to begin thinking about, and requesting, any faculty/staff/student surveys early 

♦ Detailing all content and structural specifics for the report: 

— including concise overview paragraphs 
providing clear conclusions 

designating single or double spacedybmt typi*s/r,ogram/piaiform 
using content specific headings 

- unifying the use of visuals/programs/labeling/integraling techniques 
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Providing a Ciear Calendar of Due Dates for Drafts 

The charge given to each task force was to respond to any concerns in the previous self-study, to review the 
changes that had occurred within their area during the past decade, to assess their present status and indicate 
future directions that their unit might take. 

Deadlines for first, second, and final drafts of documents were set and shared with the task forces and task force 
chairs. Whenever possible, reports were exchanged in electronic form to alleviate I ) the paper crunch and 2) 
the transfer of viruses via disks. 



Conclusion 

You are off to a good start by beginning your planning well before the report is due. With attention to good 
management and training, you will achieve the objectives of the self-study process. That is, you will guide the 
campus community in reviewing its activities since the last review. By addressing future goals, the self-study 
can .serve as a strategic planning tool for your institution. Combined, these factors add up to a successful 
accreditation project. 



Ih iky Johnson is Dean oj Undent ruduniv Studies. Oklahoma Slate I 'niversns. Stillw ater. OK. 
Terrs Zunihon is a Tcehnu al Writer based in Muneu\ IN. 
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an Institutional 



Self-Study Guide: 

A Major Aid In Organizing the 
Self-Study Process 



Frederick E. Stahl 
Chris Ferguson 



Paradise Valley Community College is one of ten community colleges comprising the Maricopa County 
Community College system in Phoenix, Arizona. The college was formed in 1987 as the eighth college in the 
system. PVCC serves the north-central portion of Maricopa County, an area that encompasses portions of the 
cities of Glendale, Phoenix, Scottsdale, Cave Creek, and Carefree. Small businesses, light industry, service 
trades, and U)urismare major contributors to the economy of the service area. The college enrolls approximately 
5,600 credit students each semester. 

The current self-study process for accreditation followed the college's receipt of an initial five years ot 
accreditation, the maximum allowed for new institutions receiving initial accreditation. The institution faced 
the typical issues confronting new and developing institutions in their first decade of service, including several 
opportunities for improvement noted by the evaluation team. 

Several challenges faced the college as it moved into the accreditation process. The first two challenges are ones 
common to many institutions. First, the self-study process is not based on a cycle of repetitive activities that 
afford the opportunity for continued improvement. Several years elapse between studies, making each study 
appear to be an individual effort. Second, while the goals of an NCA self-study are clear, the process by which 
they are achieved is not. Objective guidelines must be developed to accomplish the study's purposes. 

The next three challenges were unique to PVCC. The third challenge involved an exchange of administrative 
teams between PVCC and a sister college and presented the challenge of tw'o unfamiliar groups (new 
administration and existing faculty/staff) working to achieve a common goal. A fourth challenge was that study 
leaders from the previous NCA visit were no longer working at the college or were engaged in major 
instructional innovations that would not allow them to focus their energies on the self-study process. Finally, 
there was a sense and agreement that the self-study would provide an excellent opportunity for the college to 
coalesce as administrators, faculty, and staff forged a strong ongoing relationship. 

Although the task of self-study was daunting, it became clear that the opportunities for i nstitutional growth were 
immense. A structure or guide was needed to assure that the college participants received the most benefit for 
their efforts. 

In spring, 1 993, the college President appointed Chris Ferguson, a professor of English, as the North Central 
Self-Study Coordinator, and Frederick Stahl, PVCC's dean of instruction, to assist as a co-chair of the North 
Central Self-Study. The two individuals developed a draft schedule of activities that would culminate with an 
evaluation team visit m the spring of 1995, an interim organizational structure, and a list of potential committee 
chairs who would join the coordinators in attendance at the 199.'^ North Central Annual Meeting. 

After attending the Annual Meeting and gaining a foundational understanding of the self-study process and 
carefully reviewing previous college self-.study materials and reports, the steering committee determined that 
It should construct and utilize a formal institutional self-study guide. This guide would serve as a major aid to 
faculty and staff in organizing and conducting an effective self-study process. In addition to guiding institutional 
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efforts, the guide would provide a veliide to discuss, organize, and delineate the role of the Self-Study 
Coordinator, the members of the college steering committee, and proposed NCA self study committees. The 
guide also stimulated the formation of written procedures for conducting the study and a compendium of basic 
resources such as editorial guidelines and a bibliography of key external resources for use by committee 
members. 

The final guide contained the major components that are listed and discussed below. 



Timeline 

The timeline for the North Central Association self-study and visit was framed within the context of two dates: 
the projected time of the evaluation visit and the actual date when a Self-Stuc ' Coordinator and steering 
committee were appointed. The resultant timeline encompassed a twenty-six mo. S period and emphasized 
important benchmarks such organization of the study, college wide kick-off. submissu i dates for draft 
chapters, committee and college-wide review' of chapter content, final editing, printing, submission to the 
Commission, and the evaluation team visit. This one page overview assured that there was adequate time to 
conduct a thorough self -evaluation and guided committee chairs and steering team members in terms of "time 
on task." 

Job Descriptions and Organizational Responsibilities 

Members of the steering committee drafted and circulated a three-page document that outlined the responsibili- 
ties of the Self-Study Coordinator and the steering committee, the proposed organizational structure for the 
study, the primary responsibilities of each committee and committee chair, and the generic responsibility of 
committee members. The committee incorporated suggested changes and clarifications. College staff members 
then utilized this information to self-nominate for committee memberships and responsibilities. 

The document incorporated into the self-study guide includes the organizational structure, a list of key 
committees and their responsibilities, and a membership roster. Individuals with special assignments, e.g.. 
editing or resource support, were noted in a special section. This ct)mponent became a quick and easily- 
referenced source for anyone w ho needed information regarding either the broad organization of the report or 
designation of responsible parties. 



Resources 

The steering team determined at the fir^^t C(>mmission Meeting that an incredible array t)f resources existed to 
aid the college in the conduct of the self-study. The committee identified eleven documents as important 
foundational resources. These documents were obtained and placed in the reserve section of the learning 
resource center. 

North Central Commission publications provide invaluable information and resources for study committees. 
In order to make the most critical information easily available to everyone, the steering committee abstracted, 
compiled, and “cut andpasted** important statements and definitions in the study guide. Included verbatim were 
the Criteria for Accreditation, which were bold faced and encapsulated. Commentary was abstracted and 
bulleted. The intent was to present exact, concise information whose essence could be easily grasped and 
retained in a short period of lime. 

In addition to the five criteria, the steering committee capsuli/ed such important concepts as definitions of 
“purpose** and “consistent.** “necessary.** “educational purposes.** "other purposes.** and ‘integrity**; the 
meaning of key phrases such as “appropriate to an institution of higher education * and “strengthening 
educational effectiveness**; and important concepts, such as planning and assessment. As committee work 
commenced, steering committee members made frequent use of this section of the guide to assure mutual 
understanding of terms and concepts. 
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Procedures 

The steering committee also drafted a set of nine procedures for use by each committee. These procedures are 
set in the chronological order in which they would logically occur. Again, as the self-study process evolved, this 
simple list of procedures assisted committee chairpersons and members to achieve appropriate tasks in a 
consistent manner and simplified the work of the steering committee and Self-Study Coordinator, 



Guidelines 

In addition to a simple set of procedures, the institutional self-study guide incorporated guidelines on 
methodology, data collection, and evaluation. This component of the document included a series of questions 
to guide and facilitate discussions on data, an abstract of criteria to utilize in selecting, administering, and 
interpreting surveys, and an overview of possible sources and resources that were readily available on campus. 

A very critical section of the guide contained writing and editorial guidelines to guide the committees in the 
writing of the report. A foundational assunr ptionof this section was that each committee report should be framed 
in such a manner as to be able to “ stand alone" and be comprehensible and meaningful. To assure consistency, 
the guide included a standaid format and an outline of elements to be included in each report. The Self-Study 
Coordinator developed several simple suggestions and practical illustrations on such items as point ot view, 
voice, and tone to assist members of the committees. Finally, committee decisions on such “mechanical" items 
as documentation, abbreviations, numbering, illustration, and spacing were capsulized. 

As committees progressed into the drafting of their repons and recommendations, the guidelines referencing 
format, voice, tone, and point of view provided strong basic guidance. The more technical guideLnes dealing 
with format provided assistance to members of the word processing staff who formatted drafts ot the iocument 
for committee and team review. 



Organizational Structure 

Paradise Valley Community College chose to use a very traditional organizational structure for the content of 
its report. Obviously, institutional situations vary significantly, and there are many circumstances that justify 
or even demand the use of less orthodox structures than those utilized b> the steering committee at Paradise 
Valley Community College. The committee organized the report by criteria, prefacing these five chapters w ith 
an introductory overview and an institutional update that addressed both the institution's responses to previous 
NCA concerns and major changes that had occurred at the institution since the 1 990 NC A visit. A brief summary 
followed the chapter on institutional integrity (Criterion Five.) 

Again, the inclusion of a two-page draft outline allowed members of the steering committee, committee chairs, 
and the college community as a whole to easily grasp the framework and contents of the proposed Self-Smdy 
Rep ^rt. As the study progressed, committees and the steering team made minor modifications to the outline, but 
its broad outline proved functional and useful in the organization of the final document. 



Patterns of Evidence 

The members of the steering committee considered Commission information on the patterns of evidence to be 
so critical that the material concerning possible sources of evidence for each criterion was printed verbatim in 
the guide. The steering committee co-chairs reviewed the possible sources of evidence for each criterion with 
the chairperson of the college committee responsible for structuring the report on that criterion and developed 
a preliminary strategy to assure that the committee would have basic understanding ol the meaning of the 
criterion, and the types of evidence that were available or could be developed tor use in assuring the college s 
adherence to the standards implicit in the criterion. 
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As they conducted assessments and evaluations and began the process ot structuring their narrative reports, 
committee members used the listings as check points to expand their deliberations and to assure that all critical 
issues relating to the criterion were being fully examined and evaluated. 



The Final Report 

The Paradise Valley Self-Study Guide did not contain a specific section on the final editorial revision of the draft 
document to assure consistency in style and mechanics. The steering committee considered but did not include 
in the document a flow chart of activities that began with the committees turning in final dratts of their chapters 
to the Self-Study Coordinator, continued with editorial readings and stylistic modifications to assure consis- 
tency and flow, and ended with a final reading by committee chairs to assure that the general contents, analytical 
framework, and specific commentaries on strengths and challenges were not substantively modified in the 
editing process. 

The self-study guide also contained no specific guidelines on the final presentation of the report itself. In the 
case of PVee, expertise on the technicalities of printing the final report existed among members of the steering 
committee. However, it may be a valuable consideration for colleges to outline options tor printing the final 
report with the knowledge of printing options available both on and off campus. 

Additionally, the decision to use reproductions from the Warren and Jo Buxton Collection of Native American 
Art in illustrating the cover and separation pages in the document emerged as a spontaneous idea during a 
discussion of unique characteristics of the college. The opportunity to use this distinctive and unifying theme 
individualized the report while highlighrhg a distinctive art collection at the college. 



Summary 

In summary, the institutional Self-Study Guide provided a framework Lhat outlined a two-year study process, 
simplified reference procedures by extrapolating pertinent information, delineated responsibility and antici- 
pated as many concerns as the steering committee could foresee. 

In addition, the guide provided the NCA liaison to PVCC a preview of report organization and form. Early in 
the study and periodically thioughout the process, guidance and suggestions were provided by NCA staff as a 
result of the guide. 

Since the NCA self-study is not a repetitive process and in the case of PVCC former self-study leadership was 
not available, the guide provided the objective steps to achieve the final goal of reaccreditation. 

The college was granted continued accreditation with the next comprehensive evaluation in ten years. In 
addition, an excellent working relationship was forged between the new administrative team and the existing 
faculty and staff. Perhaps the most important outcome of the self-study has been PVCC’s growth from an 
emerging institution to one poised to begin its second decade confident in its ability to achieve an important 
mission. While the institutional self-study guide cannot be credited for all of these accomplishments, it served 
to set the tone and parameters for a successful NCA visit. 



Frederick £. Stahl is Dean of Instruction. Paradise Valley Communitv Collciie, Phoenix, AZ. 



Chris Ferguson is a member of the English Faculty. Paradise Valley Community College, Phoenix, AZ. 
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Coordinating the North Central Self-Study Process: 

Six Pieces of Practical Advice to Ease the Task 

Being a North Central Self-Study Coordinator is one of the ir.ost challenging roles that many college staff 
members face in their careers. Based upon our experiences in coordinating the most recent Self-Study at 
Paradise Valley Community College, we offer the following advice for new and continuing Self-Study 
Coordinators to make the role easier and more fulfilling. Hopefully, these comments will help Self-Study 
Coordinators have a positive, successful self-study experience. 



Find and utilize a self-study mentor 

The role of Self-Study Coordinator is a difficult one for many reasons. First, the role of the coordinator is 
usually perceived as a “one time.” interim function, with the majority of functions to be performed over a 
twenty-four to thirty-six month period. Few coordinators serve in the role more than once or twice in their 
professional careers because of its demanding nature and because most institutions undertake the entire 
accreditation process only once every five to eight years. 

Moreover, a self-study process itself does not consist of continuously repetitive activities that facilitate a 
cycle of continuous, incremental improvements. There are infrequent opportunities to apply new insights 
and improve processes and procedures utilized in earlier self-studies. 

Finally, while the coordinators basic goals may be clear, there are few objective guidelines for their 
accomplishment. The uniqueness of each institution demands that coordinators must rely on individual 
judgment and persuasive abilities to accomplish myriad, analytic tasks involving every institutional 
constituency in order to produce a document that accurately reflects an institution’s mission, its achieve- 
ments, and its potential for the future. 

Given these complex factors, we recommend that whenever possible, a Self-Study Coordinator should be 
teamed with a mentorwho has had previous experience as the coordinator of a self-study or as a consultant- 
evaluator for the North Central Association. 

Such an individual can provide continuity in an interim situation, offer valuable historical insights and 
personal experiences regarding Commission requirements and any recent modifications, i.e., the recently 
adopted criterion on ethical values, and share perspectives on issues as broad as the organization of the 
study or as focused as the interpretation of a survey. A mentor can serve as an “at-large” member of a self- 
study steering team at the Annual Meeting, attending a variety of carefully selected topical workshops that 
complement the foundational sessions on process and criteria. This frees steering team members to focus 
on workshops dealing with criteria and allows the Self-Study Coordinator to focus on relating the broad 
aspects of the self-study process to a specific institutional setting. The mentor can also work with the Self- 
Study Coordinator and the steering team members to assure that a broad, consistent conceptual framework 
for the study evolves and is followed throughout development of the self-study document itself. Finally, a 
mentor can provide invaluable assistance In serving as a logistical facilitator for the evaluation team at the 
time of its visit. 



Focus on the Big Picture 

A coordinator must never lose sight of the “big picture.” The coordinator and steering committee must 
consider “What are the things that set us apart from other institutions ?”: “What are the things that we really 
value?”. Once this identity or focus becomes clear the committee must ask: “How are we demonstrating that 
we are doing these things and that we can continue to do them?’ ; and, "How does statement a /practice 
"b'Vstrength “c”/weakness “d’Vsituation “e”/ relate to our overall vision of the institution and the conceptual 
framework of our study?" 
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The most Important role of the steering team is to provide and present an evaluative framework in the context 
oi the college's past, its current status, and its projected achievements. Working with the steering team, the 
coordinator must assure that the vision of the college presented to the evaluation team is focused and clear. 
The coordlnator(s) must orchestrate the linkages between the numerous individual components being 
evaluated by various committees to assure that the institutional analysis is consistent and accurate. The Self- 
Study CoordmatorCs) must facilitate discussions among committees that assure coherence. A coordinator 
must draft transitional statements that serve as the connective tissue in the self-study's conceptual 
framework and must frequently edit or rewrite sections of the study to provide consistent voice. 



Involve Everyone 

Ultimate success demands full utilization of college staff, students, and members of the community. It is 
critically important to involve all levels and types of staff members. These include not only obvious 
constituencies such as full-time faculty, administrators, and professional support staff, but such overlooked 
groups as adjunct faculty and the members of janitorial, grounds, and maintenance departments. 

Several benefits accrue from utilizing the entire college staff. First, it helps to assure that individual 
committees and subcommittees will attain broad and varied perspectives on issues and concerns. Secondly, 
involvement promotes understanding of the college and comfort with the integrity of the self-study process 
and its purposes. Involvement and engagement also assure that ownership and responsibility for both 
process and the Self-Study Report itself are distributed and accepted throughout the institution. Finally, the 
evaluation team will interview randomly. The team will select individuals who represent a range of functions 
and interests at the college. Widespread, serious involvement of as many individuals as possible maximizes 
the opportunity for everyone to support the evaluation process and strengthen the institution. 

For the same reasons, we advise widespread student and alumni involvement in the self-study process. 
Students provide the primary raison d'etre for our institutional existence. Their documented achievements 
are a major concern of the self-study and evaluative process. In addition to the fact that students and alumni 
are certain to be a focus group on any evaluation team's agenda, their involvement and unique perceptions 
will increase the depth and breadth of evaluators' perceptions concerning a variety of critical issues. 

A third important constituency that should be included is members of the colleges service area, its 
community. The rationale remains the same as for comprehensive involvement of staff and students. Given 
the heavy time commitment involved in the self-study process, it may be impossible to involve community 
members in much of the routine committee work. However, through the selective use of advisory committee 
members and with the cooperation of the college President, existing community organizations and 
individuals who have a clear stake in the college's goals and achievements can be utilized to review mission 
statements, chapter drafts, lists of strengths and challenges, and the college's plan for the future. In addition, 
such individuals can provide a valuable external perspective on the study’s conceptual framework and its 
conclusions. 



Construct and Adhere to a Timeline 

The self-study process is a complex process. It involves myriad tasks and a large number of individuals and 
groups whose efforts must be coordinated on an ongoing basis. We recommend using two dates in 
constructing a timeline. The first is the projected date for the institutional visit by a team of consultant- 
evaluators. The second is the date on which the self-study chairperson and steering committee begin their 
assignments. Utilizing these dates, the committee can construct a calendar of activities for the period of the 
self-study, assure that there is adequate time for the conduct of a thorough self-evaluation. The calendar 
can be used to guide steering team and committee members in terms of "time on task." Finally, by consulting 
the calendar and a subsequently developed list of accomplished tasks, key participants can assess progress 
at a glance and make necessary modifications in plans and activities. 
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Use Surveys and Statistics Liberally and Wisely 

Materials from the Commission include a selected listing of surveys and data sources that have proven useful 
in the preparation of institutional self-study reports. In addition, many college research offices maintain 
historical files of surveys administered, data attained, and analyses rendered. Numerous organizations offer 
both standardized and specially prepared instruments that may provide assistance to self-study committees. 

Given the challenge of selecting and using surveys and interpreting data effectively, we advise that all 
surveys be previewed and assessed by the self-study steering team before implementation. If the college 
has a research officer, this individual can provide valuable assistance in selecting and evaluating surveys, 
in collecting data, and in analyzing and interpreting results. 

It is important to do everything possible to attain a representativo response from all areas and levels of the 
institution. In addition, survey data must be thoroughly and objectively analyzed. Resulting conclusions and 
selected charts and tables can then be used liberally throughout the document. Correlating data and using 
statistics to offer meaningful support to observations and conclusions In the report is integral to the success 
of the self-study process. 



Be Honest and Forthtight 

The last piece of advice that we offer is perhaps the most important consideration in developing the self- 
study. Deal with difficult, controversial, or negative issues in an objective, forthright manner. It is important 
to be as factual and comprehensive as possible in dealing with every situation. In some instances, the total 
context of an event or all of the considerations that have led to a determination or decision may not be 
apparent. In others, there may be divergent interpretations of circumstances. Frequently, steering commit- 
tees initially feel that certain pieces of ambiguous or negative information should be eliminated from a Self- 
Study Report. We recommend both avoiding speculation and rejecting any proposals that attempt to provide 
the evaluation team with less than full and comprehensive disclosure. Self-identification of challenges in the 
self-study avoids surprises for the evaluation team and the possibility of embarrassment to the institution 
when a situation comes to the fore during an evaluation tearp visit Self identification of challenges, problems, 
or historical errors and misjudgments, when combined with a possible solution or identified correction, adds 
credence to the thoroughness and integrity of the self-study process. One of the major purposes of an 
evaluation visit is to assure that an institution has looked carefully and thoughtfully at both its potentialities 
and challenges. By dealing objectively and consistently with ail of the important Issues the self-study 
prepares the evaluation team to offer its best guidance and counsel to an institution. Moreover, it prepares 
the institution to deal with the .^uture from a position of strength. 

In a brief paper, it is impossible to offer advice on many unique institutional situations. During our session 
with continuing Self-Study Coordinators, we hope to draw on both our own experiences and those of the 
otherpersons present to deal with any areas of concern that coordinators raise in orderto complement these 
core observations. 
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Shaping the Evaluation Process: 
Committees, University Forums, 
Resource Room, and 
Site Visit Schedule 

Joseph A. Walsh 
Edward I. Sidlow 
Joan Steinbrecher 
Marian A. Claffey 



Context 

Loyola University Chicago is a private, urban, independent universitv of nine ct)lieges, five campuses and 
14,000 students. Its decennial site visit occurred in March, 1995, eighteen months after a new president was 
installed, succeeding a president of 23 years tenure. 



Creating Pertinent Committees and Heiping Them to Function Effectively 

During the 24 month period prior to the site visit we found that our priorities and, in fact, our jobs were redefined. 
Those most intimately involved with the preparations for our reaccreditation found themselves serving within 
a committee structure that, while imperfect, kept matters relevant to rcaccreditation in a position of proper 
alignment with that time frame. 

At Loyola, we designated four committees to meet our reaccreditation need.^. A university level committee on 
assessment, chaired by the Vice President for Academic Affairs, was established two years before our visit. That 
committee was primarily comprised of administrative personnel and wrote the university assessment plan that 
was delivered to the colleges. After the assessment effort was well under way, and colleges and departments 
had their own assessment plans drafted and undergoing an established a{>proval process. This committee, now 
chaired by the Director of Academic Affairs and including the Self-Study Coordinator, became the Accredi- 
tation Steering Committee. Simply stated, it was the charge of this group to anticipate and act on all of the 
administrative details surrounding the upcoming site visit. 

Heiping to accomplish this objective was a third committee — the Academic Priorities Committee — which is a 
standing committee of the university staffed by at least one faculty representative from each college. For the 
two years referenced here, the charge to this committee was to review and approve each proposed mission, goal s, 
and assessment plan package of the forty-five discrete academic units ot the university. This committee was 
chaired in the second year by the Self-Study Coordinator. 

Our fourth committee was an ad hoc Accreditation Review Committee established speciiically, again, with 
representatives from each of the nine colleges, and charged with review and recommendation concerning each 
unit's self-study document and, ultimately, the same role in regard to the university-wide self-study. Members 
of this committee also functioned as Ij arsons to their respective colleagues concerning all self-study issues and 
processes. 
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These structures worked reasonably well, primarily because the Self-Study Coordinator was an active 
participant on each of the bodies, chairing two of the three committees that remained for the year before the visit. 
His participation on all of these groups ensured that none of the committees was working in a vacuum, or was 
in any significant way unaware of what the other committees were doing, 



Open Forums for Self-Study Discussion 

The steering committee had several goals for the self-study process and high among these was that of effective 
communication to all parts of the university. Numerous newspaper articles — in faculty and staff as well as 
student newspapers — was one methodology for this, Personal visits by assessment committee members to each 
academic unit and by the self- study coordinator to each college was a second. 

A third approach was to hold a public forum on four of the five campuses (the fifth campus in Rome was not 
vi sited-alas!) The purpose of these sessions was to provide a setting for any member of the university 
community to comment and raise questions about a penultimate draft of the university-wide self-study. Draft 
versions were available to all university officers, deans, faculty, staff, and student councils via library 
circulation and on-line. Present at these forums were the Seif-Study Coordinator, the chair of the steering 
committee, the senior vice president/dean of faculties, whose office held final authority on this project, and the 
executive vice president. 

This effort ultimately served more of a symbolic than real purpose, since attendance at these sessions was very 
sparse, averaging fewer than 15 persons. The effort, however, did not go unrecognized or unappreciated. At no 
time in this process did complaints surface concerning failure communicate about or invite participation in 
the self-study effort. 



The Resource Room 



The resource room was conce^ ualized as an "operations central" for the actual NCA site visit. It was designed 
to catalogue all the specific items referenced in he self-study but not sent to the evaluation team in advance. 
Illustrations of such items were; the original self-studies of each university academic, administrative, and 
support unit; the confirming documents for ^he General Institutional Requirements (GIRs); affiliation docu- 
ments concerning the two colleges Loyola had affiliated with in the p; st three years; catalogues, promotional 
materials and handbooks on each college'; assessment plans for each academic unit; and a copy of the most recent 
prior university self-study. 

The physical and organizational structure of the resource room also received specific attention. Location, si/e, 
clerical and organizing resources, and comfort each seemed important. Loyola's recent prior experience in a 
focused site visit (regarding the new college affiliations) proved useful to the understanding of these concerns. 

A central consideration in .inning for the resource room was making it easy to use. Members of the steering 
committee who were speco ically selected to organize this project conducted dry-runs in order to refine the ease 
of access that we all wanted as a characterizing quality of this resource. 

k 

Five basic assumptions guided the preparatory work on the resource room: 




1 . that time : an utmost premium to evaluation team members during the visit; 

2. that if information included in the resource room is to be useful, it should be complete and its location 
(obvious; 



»hat one or more members of the evaluation team might wish to have easy access to lechnology such 
•IS i\ personal computer and printer or facsimile machine while on campus. 



1 . 

5 . 



that nothing works until it has been "road tested"; and 



to not underestimate the lime and effort needed to make this simple concept of a resource room into a 
truly eflective and efficient aid. 
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Creating a Viable Site Visit Schedule 

Quite candidly, scheduling our visit posed the greatest challenge to our diplomatic skills, which were dearly 
on the wane as the visit approached. The simple fact is that everybody involved would like to control the visit 
agenda, yet indeed that authority really rests with the Evaluation Team Chair. Loyola has tour campuses spread 
throughout Chicago and transportation between/among them is difficult. In some respects, the chair was 
dependent on our knowledge of how to move people among campuses. In turn, those ot us who were charged 
with orchestrating the visit were very dependent on the good will of our own colleagues to shuttle visitors 
between campuses at the inclination ot the team. Given Chicago traffic, this was not always easy. 

We submitted a tentative schedule to the Team Chair that he seemed to like until three days before the visit and 
then he faxed wholesale changes. The original agenda, covering a full two day period and 13 visitors, already 
had been circulated to our faculty and staff as a draft and they began planning for the tightly scheduled visit that 
we had envisioned. Wrong! The team demanded flexibility to the extent that we were scheduling appointments 
for visitors from the moment our Entrance Interview ended through the evening hours after the lirst full day ot 
the visit. In short, the visitors dictated about 157c ot the schedule and we were forced to rely on our faculty and 
administration to remain flexible. 

There is no simple solution to the scheduling issue, but we were fortunate in at least two of ways. First, our 
Executive Vice President made it crystal clear that key personnel were to keep their schedules clear and not plan 
travel during the visit dates. Second, the Loyola community was very cooperative and recognized the 
importance of this enterprise, doing all they could do to help things flow smoothly. 

The single most important advice we would offer to others preparing for a site visit is io be in constant 
communicati('»n with their university community. Newsletters, articles in university publications, information 
sessions, and blanket e-mail messages — to the point of seeming redundancy — will serve to keep the larger 
ccuTimunity in a state ot preparedness. Li^ually as critical would be that all tht)se involved be advised to keep 
their sense of humor' 
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Establishing the Foundation 
for a Successfui Seif-Study 



Carole Bulakowski 
Eibhiin Glennon 

Congratulations on being asked to serve as Self-Study Coordinator. While the challenges facing you are many, 
you will finish the process with new perspectives about your college and how its many parts work together to 
serve students. Here are some key strategies that should help you to establish a solid foundation fora successful 
self-study. 

From the very beginning, there should be broad representation among all constituent groups at your college. 
This can start at the organizational stage, At College of Lake County, the responsibility of the production of the 
self-study was shared by a faculty member and an administrator. While an administrator coordinated all of the 
meetings, planned related agenda, and collected necessary reports, our faculty member was included from the 
beginning of the process by attending al 1 meetings, writing the plan for the self-study, and editing much of the 
self-study. We also attended several of the NCA meetings together to achieve a better understanding of what 
needed to be included in a self-study. These meetings helped us realize that this report would need to have a more 
analytical focus than the one completed ten years ago. 

The self-study plan was designed in a question format and organized according to the five NCA criteria and their 
patterns of evidence. This format made it easier for the committees to understand the criteria and which topics 
needed to be addressed. 

As the steering committee is being formed, membership should retlect all categories of employees. When 
selecting members of your steering committee, remember to include and solicit input from the leaders within 
your various employee groups. Our college’s governance system includes four Senates that represent three 
groups of staff and the students. The chairs of those Senates assisted us in the selection of our steering committee 
members. Consider as well those individuals’ ability to interact with the other steering committee members and 
their interest in staying connected to their peer group. It is also important to ensure that these employees 
represent a broad base across campus so that no academic divisions or departments are unrepresented. Our five 
major committees were formed to focus on the NCA criteria and were co-chaired by an administrator and a 
faculty member. Students are also critical members to include on the steering committees and subcommittees. 
In addition, a member of the Board of Trustees and members of the community provide very valuable insights 
that enhance the breadth and depth of the final document. Having a member of the Executive Staff was also very 
valuable for our self-study because that experience and expertise ensured that the report reflected an accurate, 
comprehensive view of the college. Of course, if any individuals on your campus have been consultant- 
evaluators, their views and experience would also enhance the self-study. Furthermore, if your groups are 
diverse in every way, i.e., age, gender, ethnicity, etc., a broad view of the college will be reflected within your 
self-study. Finally, it is critical to include members of the Institutional Research Office to assist you in your 
collection of relevant reports, provide accurate analysis of institutional data, and review the final draft of the 
self-study. 

Secondly, it is important to keep the campus community apprised of your progress throughout the self-study 
process. Multiple opportunities for communication exist. Informational updates can be given in group meetings 
every semester. Steering committee representatives from the viirious employee groups can join you in these 
sessions. We arranged such meetings with full- and part-time faculty, administrators, specialist and classified 
staff, and .students on a regular basis. It was also important for us as a community college to have meetings with 
members of our General Advisory Council. These meetings provide an important opportunity to share 
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information and findings as they develop and to listen to the questions of the attendees. They also are valuable 
teaching moments that help your students and staff understand what accreditation means to the college. 

Use your college's other systems of communication such as employee and student newsletters, electronic mail, 
etc. In these situations, employees and students are becoming more familiar with NCA's relationship to the 
college, its standards, and the purpose of the NCA evaluation team while on campus. 

Since you will not be able to talk personally to every employee, we recommend that you develop some type of 
research tool to assess the college community's perceptions on how your college meets North Central's 
requirements. Collecting this information can have two-fold benefits. The process will give all employees an 
opportunity to snare their ideas and perceptions about the college. It will also demonstrate that you value their 
opinions. In addition, the results can help you identify some of the college's strengths and weaknesses that may 
need further study. 

It is critical to give students opportunities to express their views about the college. Such meetings can provide 
valuable insights in areas where improvements are needed. In addition, surveying students in a variety ot types 
of classes will become another important source of information on student satisfaction. 

Lastly, plan ahead. Even though we started two years ahead of time, we quickly discovered that we needed every 
day to get the job done well. Multiple drafts were shared with our steering committee and other interested staff 
Some people needed extra time to read their sections. Input from various individuals improved the comprehen- 
siveness and quality of the self-study. Collecting and organizing information for the appendices and Basic 
Institutional Data forms took more time than we had expected. Additional time will also be needed to collect 
updated numbers of budget balances, employee demographics, and student enrollments. Having extra time also 
helps when you must respond to new criteria and patterns of evidence. Clarifying the elements of these issues 
and how they relate to your college can take more time to explore and resolve. Starting early also gives you time 
to begin working on some issues. It may be a pleasant discovery to learn that some concerns can be easily 
addressed and resolved before your team’s visit. 

Ultimately, the self-study and appendices were completed and sent to our evaluation team for response. We were 
confident the documents reflected abroad perspective of the college and demonstrated that the college staff and 
students could collaborate to produce a comprehensive, quality document. Ultimately, we expect that this 
process will result in an improved educational climate for students. 
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Is Your Sidebar 




Gary D. Schultz 
Gracemary Melvin 



Introduction 

Colby Community College is a comprehensive two-year institution serving more than 2,000 students in its 14- 
county service area ol northwestern Kansas. The college played host to a NCA evaluation visit in September 
1094 and received continued accreditation w ith the next comprehensive evaluation scheduled tor 2004. 



As the introduction to a TV show or commercial states, 'Inquiring minds want to know Your evaluation team 
v^ants to know, and the Selt-Study Report may be the first exposure to your college. How creative have you 
been’.* Newspapers and magazines are changing constantly in theirdelivcry through font, size, and style of their 
articles. They have made it easier lor the reader to direct their attention to the ’’meat ' of their message. Have 
\ou 

Colleges have numerous options when packaging their r>elf-Study Reports, Certainly, there is required 
intornialion that the North Central .\ssociation expects m this important evaluative, analytical, and descriptive 
document. We are reminded that the Self-Study Report not only reflect our last team visit, but also document 
the institution s meeting of the General Institutional Requirements and Criteria for Accreditation and honestly 
evaluate the institution's strengths and weaknesses. We are left to our own initiative — and we might add, our 
ow n creativeness — when it conies to the actual design of the Self Study Report. 

hvery institution of higher education goes about its business of supplying an educational process for its students 
in a manner that is unique to that college or university. Often, we do not take care to present a case for our 
particular culture through the development of the Self-Study Report. We are distinct and different in our delivery 
of services. Yet, many Self-Study Reports lack creativity when it comes to their formatting and presentation 
style. 

for a moment, let us put ourselves in the s^oes of our evaluation team members. This is possibly their first 
impression of your col lege. What are those impressions as they read yoiirstudy’.^ Are you an impersonal and cold 
institution or are you a vibrant, energetic, and enthusiastic group of individuals who seek to deliver a sound 
educational process that is student-centered’.^ Merely supplying the needed information regarding the last 
evaluation, the General Institutional Requirements, the five Criteria, and evaluation of present services might 
not demonstrate your style, your culture, and your vibrancy. 

Not only do you want to demonstrate your "culture" but you also want to prove your case in the required aspects 
of the self-study. Do you make it easy for the readers to identify your compliance with the requirements? Or, 
do they have to search the document for examples of meeting those requirements? For example, will the readers 
be directed a specific section describing the faculty ‘s role m developing curriculum or w ill they have to search 



Consultant-Rvalualorsare busy indiv iduals and do not want to spend non-productive time in reading your Self- 
Study Report. They deserve to be “lead" in their reading. They will appreciate some Tables and Charts, but will 
tire quickly if the number of such becomes inordinate. In addition, they will value fair size print along with space 
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between your lines. They may even enjoy having print on only one side of each page or sidebar space to make 
notations. 

Finally, we need to remember the reasons for the published Self Study (there is an excellent checklist on p 94 
of the NCA Handbook). First, it is a written report of your evaluative exercise. Second, it is a written report of 
your compliance with the Criteria, General Institutional Requirements, and your reactions to the recommenda- 
tions from the last visit. Third, it describes the institution. Yourevaluation team will formulate impressions from 
reading your report. In turn, they will seek toconfirm those impressions upon their arrival on your campus. Have 
you given them enough assistance 



Conclusion 

/ very meeting of the Steering Committee at Colby Community College, we reminded our various committee 

chairs and our editor that our Self-Study Report was to read like a book and not like a dissertation. We 
brainstormed on numerous occasions as to the format as well as unique methods to present our culture. 

As a result, our Self-Study Report incorporated the use of sidebars that explained, when appropriate, that a 
paragraph spoke to a General Institutional Requirement. Additionally, we used no. 14 print, a limited Appendix, 
double spacing, and Times font. We reduced our draft from more than 300 pages to a final copy of 220 pages. 
Our goal was to lead the reader to the ‘‘meat." 

A self-study committee member suggested the use of “Factoids" in our side-bars. The “FacUuds" presented m 
the sidebars contained what we considered “facts" that would assist in proving our case as well as letting the 
reader in on our ow n special “culture." For example, when evaluating our pre-engineering program, the sidebar 
spoke to the number of students who received engineering scholarships upon transfer from Colby. In addition, 
w hen a particular paragraph mentioned a particular requirement tor accreditation, we identified it as such in the 
sidebar. 

Members of the steering committee wanted to enhance our Selt-Study w ith a limited amount ol aii work. The 
art instructor, who servt. i on the committee, volunteered to develop and format the study with wood carvings 
preceding various segments of the study with a logical and pictorial rendition of the area being discussed. 

The Resi^afce Room contained an additional booklet that served as an index to the required General Institutional 
Requirements and Criteria. The page number where each requirement was addressed in the Sell Study along 
with the location of supplemental information found in the Resource Room was indexed. 

If we were to do it over, we would reconsider the three-ring binder method that we used due to its physical si/.e. 
Yet, we were very proud of the format and substance of our Self-Study . It represented the institution's honest 
effort at reporting our compliance, our evaluation of the college, and our desire to demonstrate that w e w ere an 
enthusiastic and creative staff 
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Developing a Strategic Plan 



Michael Kane 
Larry Davidhizar 
Cynthia Uitermarkt 

The sell-study report, culminating in a NCA team visit, should be a product ol an ongoing planning process. 
When this planning process is in place in an institution, the Self-Study Report then becomes a “snapshot'* of an 
ongoing self-study process. In a figurative sense, the Self-Study Report steps into a moving planning stream. 
For many institutions this self-study planning process is either not in place or it is not properly functioning. The 
self-stu(.ly report, required for accreditation, provides an opportunity to begin or to resurrect an effective 
planning process. 

The first step in a sell -study report, a step that will not be specifically covered in the mentoring workshop, is 
the development of a strategic institiitioiial plan. 

A strategic plan is m.t an episodic event, but an ongoing process that is on a regular cycle or rotation. The actual 
cycle is determined by the institution, but it normally has aspects occurring annually, every three to five years, 
and perhaps even every ten years. The process itself is not just the means to an end, but part of the end itself. 

The difference between strategic planning and cUher types of planning is its emphasis on the environment in 
which the institution is operating. Through strategic planning an institution attempts to discover how it fits and 
contributes in the larger external environmental as well as the internal environmental of the institution. It is by 
nature very comprehensive in its scope. Key questions asked in strategic planning relate to the institution's 
distinctives. Questions such as. "W'ho are we?" "Why do we exist “Should we exist?" "What do we do better 
than other similar institutions'.'" In our market, how would we and our publics rale ourselves? To be effective 
the process requires frank and honest appraisal of a reason for existence and if there are sufficient resources to 
carry out the mission. 

Institutions do not operate without strategic plans. They already have one, whether it is wriUen or unwritten. 
A written strategic plan will belter serve the organization, unwritten ernes tend to benefit a small segment within 
the organization. The strategic planning process can do a number of things for your organization. The process: 

♦ builds community 

♦ clariiies "hidden agendas" 

♦ raises expectations 

♦ focuses responsibilities 

♦ gives a sense of direction 

♦ facilitates will to live m the [iresenl versus in past nostalgia 

♦ tacilitales elfeclivcness (doing the right things) ^ eftlciency (doing things right) 

♦ forms the basis tor evaluation and team effort 

♦ forms the basis fordoing the Sell Slud> Report 
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Strategic Marketing Plan 



Following is an outline of areas that need to be evaluated in a strategic marketing plan. 
lA Organizational Distinctives 

IB. History-Over the Archives Building in Washington, D.C. is the phrase. “What is past is prologue/ 
1C. Purposes 
2C. Beliefs/values 
3C. Basic Goals of Education 
3C. Practices 
2B. Publics 

1C. Funding 
2C. Influential 
3C. Regulatory 
4C. Supplier 

2A. Environmental Analysis 
IB. Internal Audit 
1C. Personnel 
2C. Fiscal 
3C. Physical 
4C. Overall Health 
2B. External Audit 

1C. Uncontrollable Variables 

- Political and Legal 

- Cultural and Social Cgeneration X. urban/rural: demographic; etc.) 

- Economic 

- Geographic 

n - Technological 

- Competitors 

- Private/Public 

- Denomination/Theological 

- Market Demand 

3C. Controllable Variables 

- Product 

- Place 

- Price 

— Promotion 

3A Position Summary 

1 B. Summary of Strengths and Limitations 

2B. Summary of Competitors Strengths and Limitations 

3B. Summary of Opportunities and Threats 
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Community Involvement in 
Institutional Self-Study 



Paul W. Batty 
Christine Frances Briggs 

As the American public demands greater accountability Tor educational practices, all institutions — both 
colleges and the associations that accredit them — must gi\e more attention to the judgment ot lay people, 
particularly those who support the institutions with their contributions or their taxes. To promote the 
participation ol extramural community leaders in assessment ot an institution's success challenges all Sell* 
Study Coordinators, 

Involving the service area community in the NCA selt-study process is both necessary and practical, especially 
since the issues raised by the NCA accreditation process often demand a perspective from outside the college 
walls. Particularly in response to the NCA Criterion Four, ‘The institution can continue to accomplish its 
purposes and strengthen its educational eftectiveness." representatives ot the service district can provide 
relevant perspectives on issues such as institutional governance, financial stabi lity, and student assessment. Just 
as advisory committees keep career programs in touch with current practices and needs in the industrial / 
technical/business communities, community-wide advisory committees can provide inlormation and resources 
to assist c(dleges in evaluation and planning. 

Membership of NCA Community Task Force 

Wc recommencl that Self-Study Steering Committees create a scrvicc-district-widc comnmnity task force to he 
a part of the regular assessfnent of the success oj the institution. Such a committee should include representa- 
tives of significant local institutions (educational, industrial, business, social ) and also be representative ot the 
geographic and demographic populations of the area. To promote dialogue between the college constituencies 
and the community, the task force should also include faculty leaders and administratc^rs, preferably residents 
of the district. We will use Henry Ford Community College's Citizen Commission on the Future of the College 
to illustrate how such a task force might be created and how the results of the task force s work contribute to 
the success of a self-study. 

HFCC was scheduled for reaccreditation in 1995; hence, our self-study year was 1993-94. In September 199.3, 
President Andrew A. Ma/zara asked the Board of Trustees to authorize a “Citizen Commission on the Future 
of the College" and to charge that group to “investigate demographic, economic, and political factors which will 
affect HFCC's ability 'to accomplish its purposes and strengthen its educational effectiveness,' and to 
recommend policy directions for best meeting those goals. A chairperson (representing the Chrysler 
Corporation and the auto industry ) was appointed by the Board, and seventeen citizens, including a few HFCC 
faculty and administrators, were nominated by representative community groups (e.g., the Chamber of 
Commerce, the League of Women Voters, the public schools, the HFCC Alumni Association). In addition, three 
members of the Board of Trustees joined President Ma/zara as ex-officio members of the commission. 



Integration of Commission Report with College's Self-Study 

The commission divided its tasks among three subcommittees: 

♦ The Resources and Fiscal Health subcommittee's charge was 

— to study the institution's current resource base — financial, physical, and human; and 
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U) asLLTlain the most appropriate organization and allocation of those resources to strengthen both 
the institution and its prv)granis. 

♦ The Institutional Planning and Decision Making subcommittee was charged to determine whether 
the institution had in place 

— decision-making processes with tested capability to address future challenges; and 

- plans — as well as ongoing, effective planning processes — necessary to the institution's continuance. 

♦ Tlic Educational Assessment and Improvement subcommittee's purpose was twofold: 

— to analyze assessment processes to ensure that they were continuous, involved a variety of 
institutional constituencies, and provided meaningful and useful information for students, faculty 
and administration; and 

- to identify how the institution could strengthen its educational programs. 

Readers familiar with the NCA Hundhook of Accreditation will recognize in the above charges the "patterns ol 
evidence" supporting Criterion Four. 

The subcommittees met frequently in December 1993 and January 1994 to gather information, to study their 
respective issues in depth, and to draft recommendations for consideration by the commission as a whole. After 
reviewing subcommittee reports in January, the commission drafted twenty -two recommendations that were 
presented to the Board of Trustees in February 1994. The commission's three-hundred page report formed a 
framework for the Self-Study Report on Criterion Four, and the commission's recommendations were included 
as an appendix in the final document. The Self-Study Steering Committee was particularly receptive to the 
recommendations of the citi/cn commission — given that both faculty leaders and the Instructional Vice 
ITesidents had served on the advisory committee. The recommendations also became part of the college's 
strategic planning process in 1 994. contributing to the institution’s continuing service to the larger community. 



Benefits of Community involvement 

When the NCA Consultant Evaluators came for their site visit in March 1993, commission men'.bers were 
prominent among the community representatives who impressed the team with their knowledge of and support 
for the college. Subsequently, one of the commission members, already familiar with college issues and 
prepared to support the strategic initiatives that had grown out of the self-study and reaccreditation process, was 
elected to the Board of I'rustces. 

In addition to its value in the self-study process, a community-wide advisory committee gives the institution 
the opportunity to tell its story to a significant public. Notable advantages of the community advisory committee 
were demonstrated by FI FCC's experience in 1994-93. The major issue that the citizen commission considered 
was whether the college should separate from the K- 14 school district in which it had operated for fifty-seven 
years. The commission recommended that even if the college remained part of the public school district (a 
practical necessity because of shared properties and limited size of the district), "the Board of Trustees should 
determine, as soon as possible, if enabling legislation could be enacted to permit the Board to ask district voters 
to approve a permanent, dedicated millage within the existing governmental structure." Prior to that time, the 
college had simply received a portion of the public school taxes. In 1994, when the Michigan legislature 
abolished local property taxes for support of public schools, it became critical for the continuation of Henry Ford 
C'ommunity College that such a dedicated millage be approved, and the groundwork, laid by commission 
members, and their active support of the campaign for long-term dedicated funding eased the passage of the 
millage referendum. 

The citizen commission had also advocated thal HFCC"setasiue specific funds for technology." Building upon 
that recommendation, the Board of Trustees approved the creation of a technology service fee that generates 
approximately $400,000 a year for projects increasing student access to instructional technology. Competitive 
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proposals are submitted by faculty and evaluated by a committee consisting of administration, faculty, and 
support staff. The final awards are approved by the HFCC President and the Board of Trustees. Without the 
endorsement of the citi^en commission, the Board of Trustees might have been reluctant to levy a service fee 
in a year of budgetary restrai nts and to approve a shared governance approach to the allocation of fund resources 
in an era of public distrust of educators. 

Although the Board vacancy and election, the millage campaign, and the technology investment fee could be 
construed as coincidental applications, they illustrate the point that a citizen commission task force creates 
strength and support for a college in the community — resources that may be drawn upon as needed. With the 
opportunity to interact positively with faculty and administration, community members are more likely to 
endorse the institution and to inform work associates and neighbors of the college's success with its programs 
and graduates. Finally, the formalized structure of the commission promotes the building ofcoa lit ions necessary 
to facilitate fiscal support for the institution. 



hwl W. Hatt\ i.\ Vu e Prc.sidcru and Dean of Acndcmii f'Ahii iitKm. ffenn hord Community CoUctfc, Dearhorn, 



Ml. 



Christine is En^^lish instructor. Henry Ford Community CoUci»r. [)earhorn. Ml. 
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Using Quality Tools to 
Get Started with 
Your Self-Study 



Carol Bartelt 
Carol Mishler 

Fox Valley Technical College's long history and experience with the practice of “quality" was never more 
important than when the College began its NCA self-study, approximately two years before the NC A team visit 
on October 1995. As self-study co-chairs, we drew on a variety of tools we had discovered through our TQM 
experience— group process tools, problem solving tools, planning tools, and decision-making tools to get 
started with the self-study. Organizing and preparing to conduct the self- study at Fox Valley Technical College 
consisted of five phases; 

♦ Identifying the Steering Committee 

♦ Orienting and In-servicing the Steering Committee 

♦ Developing a Timeline 

♦ Determining the Scope/Design of the Sell -Study 

♦ Sv ’ecting Subcommittee Members 

To complete these phases took approximately nine months but. in the end, it was time well spent. Careful 
planningand organizing not only set the tone for the entire self-study but prevented having to “rework' the basic 
operating structure that drove the effort. We offer to others what we believe were our best practices and the 
quality tools we used in each pha..e. 



Identifying the Steering Committee 

Our first task was to put together a balanced slate of 1 4 people who could work together to manage the self-study 
process effcctivel>. We conducted short interviews with each dean/administrator, vice president, and union 
president to receive their nominations for staff who were critical thinkers without an ax to grind, well-respected 
by peers, and effective participants in a group setting. From these nominations, we drew a Steering C ommittce 
balanced in terms of: 

♦ Employee status (support, management, faculty) 

♦ Location (main campus and regional sites) 

♦ Instructional and non-instructional positiims 

♦ Administrative units within the College 

♦ Instructional division (Business, Service Occupations. Technical, General Studies) 

♦ Length of service 

♦ Gender 

A key quality tov)l wc used was the L^shaped matrix that visually displayed the balance among the attributes listed 
above. F^ich Steenng Committee nominee received a personal written invitation to serv-e from the College president. 
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Orienting and In-Servicing the Steering Committee 

We felt it was very important to “frame" this project, establishing a clear process to be followed; clear roles, 
responsibilities, and reporting relationships; and clearly stated boundaries based on practices described in 
Scholtes’ Team Handbook. At the Steering Committee's first meeting, the benefits of reaccreditation and the 
five NCA Criteria for Accreditation were presented and ‘.;dy discussed. The co-chairs defined the roles and 
responsibilities the following key players would have in the self-study: 

♦ Steering Committee 

♦ Co-Chairs 

♦ President 

♦ Self-Study Subcommittees 

Tools used in this phase were grounding and consensus building. The NCA Steering Committee facilitator, who 
skillfully led meetings of the group through their two-year commitment, utilized a large group process known 
as grounding. Each member of the Steering Committee explained w hy he or she had accepted this assignment 
and his/herexpectations for the self-study process. In aconsensus-building exercise that followed the discussion 
of roles and responsibilities, each member expressed his/her commitment to the boundaries implicit in the roles 
and responsibilities. 



Developing a Timeline 

It was essential to have an agreed-upon timeline for conducting the self-study. Working in small groups, the 19- 
member Steering Committee (ex officios included ) created process flowcharts to illustrate key events in the self- 
study during the two years leading to the visit. This process helped each member clarify key events and 
understand when they would need to be done. The co-chairs congealed the work of the Steering Committee into 
one process flowchart, which functioned as an educational piece as well a management tool, for guiding the self- 
study. The major quality tool used in this phase was the process flowchart w ith the Plan-Do-Check-Acl cycle 
identified, as shown in the “NCA Timeline" on the next page. 



Determining the Scope/Design of the Seif-Study 

Deming always asked: “What is the aim? What is the purpose?" Although the primary purpose of the self-study 
was to gain continued accreditation by NCA, a majorobjective was also to encourage institutional improvement. 
Thus the self-study was undertaken as a total College effort, involving a large segment of staff. In preparation 
for conducting the study, the Steering Committee adopted the following goals: 

♦ Provide the opportunity for leadership, unity, coopcralion, and communicatii among various levels 
of staff in the common goal of College improvement and identification of effective implementation of 
change. 

♦ Identify areas, systems, and processes that are strengths or assets of the College that can be actively 
maintained, nurtured, and built upon. 

♦ Identify areas, systems, and processes that need strengthening to ensure a quality educational process 
and product. 

♦ Identify critical issues and new activities that Fox Valley Technical College will face in the next three to five 
years. Define how the results of the self-study will be used in long-range planning and goal setting. 

♦ Develop an awareness and understanding, both internally and externally, of the mission and purposes 
of the College and how its programs and services to students and business flow from the mission and 
purposes. 
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1 n addition, the Steering Committee considered possible self-study designs, which the co-chairs presented in a matrix 
that ideriittlcd advantages and disadvantages of each design. The designs we considered involved using. 

♦ cross- function a! subcommittees 

♦ existing College committees/teams 

♦ a committee-free approach 

♦ the “hybrid'* approach 

♦ the Malcolm Baldrigo criteria 

Ultimately, the cross-functional subcommittee approach was selected. The key quality tools used were 
brainstorming and the matrix. 



Selecting Subcommittee Members 

Using aconsensus process, the Steering Committee selected members from a list of interested faculty, staff, and 
administration. Following the discussion of who would be asked to serve on each subcommittee, the degree of 
consensus was shown using a tool called “Fist to Five,” In this procedure, each Steering Committee member 
held up five fingers to show complete support, a fist to show no support, or a 2-4 fingers to show a medium degree 
of support. This technique immediately displayed the level of agreement tor the membership ot a subcommittee, 
as well as for many other decisions made throughout the self-study. 

Vice presidents served as ex officio members of each subcommittee involving their area. A process flowchart 
was used again to identify the step-by-step process for inviting and training subcommittee members. Overall, 
more than 120 of the College's 650 faculty and staff were involved in the self-study. In order to “begin with the 
end in mind,” brainstorming and consensus were used to identify and articulate a clear charge to the 
subcommittees and recommend a method of study, making it clear to invited members just what their 
commitment would he. 



In Retrospect 

Fox Valley Technical College concluded its self-study and hosted a six-person team visit in October 1995. 
Among the evaluation team s findings was a statement that “...quality tools... have revolutionized governance 
since the 1985 visit.” (Report ofi: Visit to Fo.x Valley Technical College, p. 6) In one of the last meetings of the 
Steering Committee, members commented that the planning of the self-study allowed diverse points of view 
to be reflected and subcommittees to have access to enough information, resources, tools, and support to do a 
creditable and honest job. As viewed by the evaluation team, the resulting .self-study document was “candid and 
well-documented, indicating the institution's ability to view itself critically and share their views openly with 
an external audience.” (Report of a Visit to Fox Valley Technical College, p. 1 ) We believe the use of quality 
tools significantly assisted the process and the product of the seU-study. 
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Bootlegging Institutional 
Change through 
Mandated Self-Study 



Mark Bagshaw 

Having survived a number of years of managed decline, and having put together several successful enrollment 
seasons as a result of "revisioning" ourselves, MariettaCollege in 1993 had been led by its president to a strategic 
vision of itself, but it had no continuing institution-wide planning processes, and seemed unable to commit to 
implementing its senior officers’ strategies. Knowing that lack of success at the stage of implementation is a 
major cause of failure with most organizational plans in both the profit and not-for profit sectors gave us no 
comfort, and our situation clearly wanted change. 

The workshop session that this paper supplements focuses on the ways by which the institutional self-study, 
mandated by our institutional accrediting association as part of accreditation review, allowed us to develop 
inclusive, institution-wide decision processes that captured first the attention, and then the imagination of 
institutional participants, and ultimately the will of the institution to move forward. With a slightly different 
focus, this paper explores three types of organizutional (as distinguished from personal or intei personal) 
impediments to effective institutional change that mandated self-study helped us to overcome. 

On the basis of our reading of published research and from personal experience, most of us would acknowledge 
that human beings, individually and collectively, dislike change, and there is an abundance of literature (for 
example, in the field of organizational development) that not only documents patterns of personal and 
interpersonal resistance to change in organizations but offers strategies for dealing with it. Naturally enough, 
our tendency is to assume that once we have produced changes in organizational participants attitudes toward 
particular planned changes, their behaviors will change, and successful implementation can begin. What often 
is not clear to us is that other artifacts of human organization, as well as the values that organizational 
participants attach to them, can impose serious, even debilitating obstacles to implementation. 

At Marietta College, mandated self-study provided us with a convenient, temporary scaffolding that allowed 
us to work on needed permanent improvements to our institutional edifice by going around three specific types 
of organizational obstructions to needed change, existing institutional rules cr policies, institutional structure, 
and institutional culture. 



Rules 

The formal policies and accepted understandings that govern the ways an institution does its business operate 
as an effective quasi-legal system that rewards with legitimacy those behaviors that are congruent with its 
directives, and brands as illegitimate actions (behaviors) that deviate. Prima facie, illegitimate, or deviant 
behaviors lack the authority to draw on institutional resources to accomplish their purposes, and lack the 
legitimate right to expect the support or compliance of institutional participants acting in accordance with their 
authorized roles. In what is a fairly common pattern among small colleges, at Marietta College, in the recent 
past, the authority to determine and review curriculum and to make substantive determinations about tenure and 
promotion lay with the faculty, but the prerogative to initiate discussion, and the authority to pursue substantive 
institutional changes lay with the administrative hierarchy (board of trustees, president, and president’s cabinet 
of senior officers). Although any institutional participant might propose any change in any institutional policy 
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or procedure, or suggest a review of current practice, such a proposal could acquire institutional legitimacy and 
could be entertained as an initiative only when approved by the administration at at least the cabinet level. For 
an idea to pass beyond discussion and approval to actual implementation, it would require, minimally, one 
champion at at least the cabinet level. 

As an example of how a dysfunctional system of authority might impede change efforts, a perception developed 
at our college in the course of the first half of this decade that the president's cabinet was a tremendous energy 
sink: proposals and suggestions for improvements — some of them innovative and time-sensitive — were 
observed to go into the cabinet; but, like Foxic Loxie'sden.fewof the entrants were seen to come back out. This 
perception led to two kinds of behavior, neither of them useful in the long run: Some institutional participants 
went around the cabinet and took their ideas directly to the president or the board of trustees. (Of 29 members 
in fall 1994. 22 were alumni, and several others were prominent local citizens, and thus had pre-existing or 
extramural relationships wdth a number of continuing faculty and staff.) Other institutional participants, 
believing, consistent with efficacy theory, that their efforts would not lead to effective outcomes, ceased to 
propose and suggest, and turned to cultivating their gardens. 

In this decision environment, mandated sell-study gave us a tool lor expanding existing choices. Self-study 
provided an extramural legal framework that had its own legitimacy, and its own external authority drawn from 
the consent of the constituent members of the accreditation body to which we belong. Sanctioned by th is process, 
w'e were able to “bootleg" a more participant-inclusive process for shared diagnosis and analysis of our 
ir stitutional condition, and to foster a consensus of support for making improvements and accomplishing a 
revitalized vision of our college (as described in some detail in the related workshop presentation). Without 
mandated self-study, these efforts w^ere powerless to be born. 



Structure 

An institution's formal structure, like its system of policies and procedures, is a way of controlling behaviors 
in the interest of coordinating activity toward the accomplishment of institutional purfvJses. A hierarchical, 
bureaucratic, command-and-control governance system allows for the precise coordination, from a centralized 
command center, of a multiplicity of diverse, discrete functions, carried out in a consistent, standardized 
fashion. As we all have become increasingly and dramatically aw are, since at least the energy crisis of the mid- 
seventies. this way of organizing organizations works best when task environments, competitive environments, 
and political environments are stable. On the other hand, when resources are uncertain and llexibility and 
sensitivity to environmental changes are required, or when broad ownership of institutional problems and 
opportunities is desired — or when the principal need of the institution is no longer (to borrow an antithesis that 
I believe belongs rightfully to Warren Bennis) "to do things in the right way but rather to discover what are the 
right things to do," and then do them with dispatch-centralized bureaucratic structures and top-down planning 
models impede effective institutional performance. Moreover, the assumption of their legitimacy, and the 
assumptions about human behaviors and human relationships that they imply, undervalue individual initiative, 
undermine morale, and underestimate the potential for creativity that is latent in such basic building blocks of 
contemporary' institutional life as academic departments. 

Let me offer a nontrivial example of a structural impediment that my college encountered. About tw( years ago. 
the college’s board of trustees decided not to renew the chief academic officer's employment contract. They did 
this without prior consultation w'ith the faculty through its formal governing structure, a faculty C( jncil of six 
elected members. The board's decision put the council in a difficult position because it w'as itself midway 
through the process of conducting a formal performance rev iew of the chief academic officer. The council's 
review included a formal provision to make recommendations to the president of the college regardif enewal 
or non-renewal of the officer's contract. These circumstances quickly became known to the faculty as a whole, 
Initially, there was some concern about the legal grounds by which the board could, in effect, reach around the 
president to "not renew" an officer who, according to the board's bylaws, reported to and served at the pleasure 
of the president; however. »he chief source of faculty concern was the lack of adequate consultation before, and 
hard information after the decision, and this concern led to an extraordinary meeting of the members of the 
faculty council with representatives of the board. 
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As an outcome ofthis meeting, the faculty council issued a memorandum to faculty that stated that the discussion 
at the meeting had “emphasized ways of restoring and maintaining the stability of Marietta College in the 
aftermath of action that left many in the College community with questions about its governance.” The memo 
also described how trustees at the meeting had argued that while the non-renewal decision was indeed extraordinary, 
and while their action would not set a precedent for future actions, the board had acted out of concern "that aggrieved 
faculty members lacked appropriate means to express complaints about administrators.” 

This rationalization and the general outcomes represented in the memorandum, were viewed by many faculty 
as inadequate — a number of them believing that the council had been “handled” by the board, and that the 
council had been remiss in not pressing the view that faculty (as well as the president) had some formal 
ownership rights in the evaluation of the chief academic officer, and that these rights included consultation on 
any decision whether to renew that officer's contract. However, like it or not. this was the only formal 
explanation the faculty council and the faculty was to get; in a subsequent forum with faculty, members of the 
board stated that legal considerations prevented them from discussing the matter in greater detail. With efforts 
tocommunicate unsuccessful, these two governance structures-the board of trustees and the faculty council-had 
no formal way to accommodate each other, let alone to change themselves sutficiently to integrate their 
conceptual differences in a formal understanding representing either a division of responsibilities or a policy 
on adequate consultation. 



Mandated self-study gave us a way as an institution to discuss and address important issues like the distribution 
of governance rights and responsibilities and the role of the board in the institution, in a way that could not be 
accommodated within the frame of reference of existing institutional structures. The structure of the self-study 
process-temporary, nonproprietary, and thus to a large degree nonthreatening-allowed us to entertain problems 
and solutions that other more traditional and more "invested” structures could not countenance or address. 

At the beginning of self-study at Marietta, the process was a discrete, structural anomaly laid on top of the 
continuing business of the institution. However, once those steering the self-study process began to demonstrate 
their willingness to articulate and engage, in a realistic way. the important questions facing the institution-that 
is. once we demonstrated that the central question of self-study was not “What do we have to do to stay 
accredited?” but “What do we w ant to do to assure our continuing vitality?” Self-study became the continuing 
business of the institution. The president of the college directed two presidentially appointed committees— 
finance and facilities— to serve as study groups in the self-study process, and the faculty council allocated the 
decision time of a number of its committees toaddressing central questions identified in the self-study process. 
Indeed, it was in the faculty council-appointed instruction and curriculum committee, serving as a self-study 
study group, that most of the critical and innovative work of creating an integrated model of academic planni ng. 
program review, and educational outcomes assessment was accomplished during 1994-95. Even the most 
bottom-1 me-oriented administrative units contributed a staffer or two to serve on one or another of our study 
groups. A critical lesson w^e learned through this process was that self-study could help us to refurbish or 
rehabilitate diffuse, dilau^ry, and dysfunctional elements of our organizational infrastructure. 

In American football, there used to be a diversionary or misdirection play (perhaps there still exists) in which 
the quarterback, to all appearances, has divested the ball to a running back who draws the attention of the 
opposing team as he charges the line of scrimmage, but in fact the quarterback has .secreted the ball on the less 
conspicuous of his hips, while moving roughly parallel to the line and acquiring interference and retaining the 
option to pass or run as the play develops. This was called a “bootleg play, and it captures well the kind of 
opportunistic, nonconfrontational ( not to say temporizing or deceptive) approach we took to charting a course, 
developing momentum and accumulating support for major change, and overcoming entropy in the torm ot 
entrenched structural impediments. 



Culture 

It is when we seriously attempt to enact change in our institution that we begin to recognize just how much we 
arc. like the deiuzens of the Hotel California, “prisoners of our own device.” On reflection, however, this should 
not be so surprising. As the eminent sociologist Philip O. Selznick suggested some years ago in his work 
Uadershif} in Administrntion ( 1 957 ), a major distinction between an institution and aeon ventional organization 
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is that we invest institutions with cultural meaning: institutions are "infused with value/' Selznick says, 
"beyond the requirements of the task at hand." Thus institutions of higher education are not simply part 
of the functioning social machinery — acculturating,credentialing, rationing opportunity, and soon — bul 
are themselves cultural artifacts to which we are attached intellectual ‘y and emotionally. 

Short of financial exigency, it is hard to imagine the set of circumstances that would lead a college or 
university to violate its history, traditions, and cultural norms in order to create radical and lasting change. 
At our institution (and we probably are a lot like many of you), the underlying cultural assumption has 
been that desirable change comes about by articulating a desirable vision, which is to say one that not 
only gives promise of desirable outcomes but whose outcomes and whose plans for getting to these 
outcomes are consistent with institutional values. Further, the Marietta College culture has said that a 
truly desirable vision for change can only be articulated by the president of the institution. The rest of 
us can buy in, but it only becomes a bona fide institutional vision if it descends ex cathedra. Of course, 
it also has been part of our institutional culture (and we probably are a lot like many of you in this, too) 
that as the vision fails to be implemented or proves defective, we bnekaway (perhaps also whistling softly 
in feigned insouciance), while the college continues to muddle through, allowing the responsibility for 
"dealing with" pressing institutional matters to fall to one or another of the highly placed but often short- 
tenure administrators who, with a flutter of consultation, will diagnose and prescribe for us yet again, and 
yet again save us from ourselves — at least until the next encompassing vision catches our eye. 

After observing this pattern at close hand for several years, some of my institutional colleagues began 
to suspect that the laying on of presidential vision — no matter how culturally and teleok .cal ly desirable, 
and no matter how excellent the leadership of the president envisioning it — was sufficient neither to our 
motivational nor our existential need. In this context, the self-study process that we enacted provided a 
virtual counterculture where such ideas could be entertained, and where alternalive models that placed 
differing values on different things could be explored and tested without prejudice and w ithout appearing 
to compromise established values and the received order of things — with virtual impunity. Self-study 
provided a useful vehicle for re-thinking and re-creating (the image of adults absorbed in serious play 
is appropriate here) our institutional values, purposes, processes, and structures. 

In this regard, one idea that came out of self-study and that changed the way we think about ourselves 
and conduct our affairs is the idea that leadership (which is, after all, a group behavior) consists 
principally of being able to define and enact a reality that can gain a consensual following. This idea is 
similar to one expressed in Max De Pree's Leadership Is an Art, published in 1989, but it originates, 1 
believe, in a scholarly article written by Linda Smircich and Gareth Morgan that appeared in 1982 in the 
Journal of Applied Behavioral Studies ( 1 8:257f ). Another idea that we would not have come to, left in 
our ordinary devices, was that leadership usefully might be distributed throughout an institution, and-at 
the expense of some modest loss of responsiveness, coordination, and control-might involve institutional 
participants in all parts of the organization exercising leadership in ways that serve the institution's 
purposes better than what typically occurs in a centralized, top-down model of institutional leadership. 

It was probably the combination of these two recognitions that led us to set in motion the consensually 
derived, resource-conditioned, educational-values-driven, and department-grounded process of strate- 
gic management, program review, and evaluation described in the related workshop presentation. To be 
able, temporarily, to stand apart from our cultural norms and look critically at our behaviors, lo try on 
alternative models, and to develop ways to integrate new ideas with our existing practices had extremely 
useful outcomes for Marietta College. 

Did the fact that self-study was required for accreditation compel us to do what we did? No. Mandated 
self-study gave us the opportunity to look at ourselves, but it was our choice to avail that opportunity or 
not. We did what we did as an institution because we were able to convince a sufficient number of key 
stakeholders at the college that sitting still was more untenable, more risky, than facing the uncertainty 
of moving forward. Have we been gloriously successful in all of our undertakings? Not at all. 
Department-based planning carried out in the context of a highly interactive resource allocation and 
budgeting process is producing good outcomes, and the model for academic program review has been 
embraced; we are even developing appropriate processes for resolving the higher volume of conflict that 
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accompanies greater campus community involvement in institutional decision making-and this extensive 
involvement has been a major source of success in realising our change etiorts, as has proved true of similar 
efforts in many organizational contexts. On the other hand, our attempts at educational outcomes assessment 
over the period leading up to the reaccreditation visit were more than somewhat unsuccessful. (On a more 
hopeful note, information and diagnostic assessment processes developed during self-study have put us in a 
position to know and articulate why we underperformed so badly in this area, and to remedy the situation in our 
more recent efforts.) 

bor Marietta College, NCA-mandated self-study provided a needed external impetus, authority, and justifica- 
tion to step outside the existing institutional repertoire of methods tor allocating decisions and '‘doing business, 
and afforded a sheltering temporary structure, venue, and vehicle for collegial interaction on important 
institutional issues that was unavailable otherwise at the institution at that time. As the immediate impact of 
campus visitation on institutional behavior gradually fades from institutional memory, we retain a satisfying 
net gain in the form of improved governance and improved, "selt-correcting” collegial planning, implementa- 
tion. and assessment processes that self-study allowed us to plant and cultivate as pan ot our institutional culture. 



Mark Ha)ishaw is Asstn iate Provost, Marietta 0;//cgc. Marietta, OH. 
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Facilitating Communication in 
the Self^tudy Process 



Carol Brobst 



The seif-study process at Hawkeye Community College was initiated more than two years prior to the 
comprehensive evaluation visit in March of 1 995. In planning the process, two elements were initially identified 
for the college to be successful in its self-study; specifically, staff involvement and open communication. 
Reflecting on the success of the self-study and the related evaluation visit at Hawkeye, it is apparent that 
continuous focus on these two important aspects greatly enhanced the college's achievement in its reaccredi- 
tation efforts. 

At the same time Hawkeye Community College w^as involved in the self-study process for the North Central 
Association evaluation, it was developing and implementing a three-year strategic plan to transition from a 
technical institution to a comprehensive community college. Because of the impact of this major institutional 
change, staff were highly interested in identifying potential environmental changes that were needed to 
effectively implement the revised institutional mission. Therefore, faculty and staff were also eager to become 
involved in the self-study process. Appointment of the Self-Study Coordinator, the Steering Committee, and 
five Criterion Committees resulted in broad representation of faculty, students, administrators, and classified 
staff. 

Staff Participation 

From the onset, the college President communicated strong commitment and support for the self-study process. 
Verbally, at a college-wide in-service program as the self-study began, the President and Self-Study Coordi- 
nator emphasized the importance of having extensive participation of college staff throughout the process. They 
also expressed their interest in having the process conducted in an environment of openness. It was stressed that 
such a process would yieid the most meaningful results for institutional growth and improvement as well as 
present an accurate evaluation of the institution. At the same in-service meeting, the first opportunity for 
involvement of college staff in the seif-study process was given. An Institutional Assessment Survey was 
administered to staff in the fall of 1992 to evaluate college services and operations in view of the college's new 
comprehensive community college mission. The survey v\as administered again in the fall of 1994 for 
comparative data. Results of the survey were communicated throughout the college and included in the Self- 
Study Report. 

Related to the college's strategic planning, Face Validity Exercises (focus groups) were conducted to identify 
and prioritize institutional strengths and challenges. These groups were facilitated by the Strategic Planning 
Committee with participation of 160 staff. Information obtained from the groups was used with the Institutional 
Assessment Survey in the self-study. 

Structured Questions 

From the fall of 1992 through the spnng of 1995 self-study was a '‘household word" throughout the college. 
If faculty and staff were not involved in various self-study committees, they were reading or hearing about 
activities that were occurring. The Steering Committee developed approximately 200 questions that needed to 
be answered to provide criterion committees with information about their areas of study. Example: of topics 
included: faculty governance, evidence of support for the college's mission, division and department goals, 
evidence of freedom of inquiry by faculty and students* effectiveness of the budgeting process, student clubs 
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and organizations, facility description, and employee demographics. These questions were distributed for 
response to administrators and departments within the four major divisions of the college. In addition, the 
President's Cabinet, composed of division vice presidents, addressed and responded to questions as a group. 
Information obtained through this process was used in development of Criterion Committee reports. Specific 
data obtained were often shared with all staff through the college's weekly newsletter keeping the self-study 
process in the forefront. 

Throughout the process, frequent meetings (formal and informal) were held between the President and Self- 
Study Coordinator to discuss self-study issues and to plan opportunities for continued involvement of college 
staff in the process. Progress in meeting the established timeline for preparation of the Self-Study Report was 
also reviewed periodically. 

The College's Board of Trustees was informed of the plan for conducting the institutional self-study and the 
timeline for completion of the study. Periodically, Trustees participated in some of the same activities college 
staff were involved in; i.e. the Institutional Assessment Survey and Face Validity Exercises. At regular intervals, 
updates on the self-study were presented to the Board of Trustees. 

Communication Activities 

During the self-study a number of activities were used to communicate with faculty and staff about the self-study 
process, including: 

♦ Formal presentations at college in-service programs 

♦ Formal presentations at faculty in-service programs 

♦ Publication of Steering Committee and Criterion Committee meetings 

♦ Formal presentations to Board of Trustees 

♦ Discussions at divisional staff meetings 

♦ Distribution of survey analyses to faculty and staff: 

— Institutional Assessment Survey 

— High School Student Interest Survey 
— Entering Student Survey 
— Student Opinion Sur\ / 

— Withdraw! ng/Non-returning Student Survey 
— Alumni Follow-up 
- Community Interest Surveys 

♦ Periodic updates presented in Hciwkeye Hcippenin^.s (weekly college newsletter) 

Seif-Study Report Review 

Preparation of the Self-Study Report was the responsibility of the Self-Study Coordinator assisted by the 
Steering Committee. The final report included formal reports from the five Criterion Committees. As criterion 
reports were developed by the respective Committee Co-chairs, each committee member reviewed and 
endorsed the report. This process validated the individual Criterion Committee reports as they were submitted 
to the Steering Committee. Each criterion report was presented to and formally accepted by the Steering 
Committee prior to inclusion in the Self-Study Report. As these reports were shared with the Steering 
Committee, staff were invited to attend the Committee's meetings and hear the findings of the Criterion 
Committees. 
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In November of 1 994, 1 00 copies of the Self-Study Report draft were di stributed throughout the college. All staff' were 
informed via a college-wide in-serv'ice meeting and the Hawkeye Happenings that additional draft copies were 
available for review. Staff were encouraged to participate in the review process. Two weeks after distribution of the 
draft, meetings were set up at various times and locations throughout the college for statT to meet with the Steering 
Committee to discuss the draft report and to bring issues forward from the report. Once again, this action reinforced 
openness of the process and institutional support of the report prior to final publication. 

In January of 1995, multiple copies of the final Self-Study Report were distributed to the college community, 
and activities changed to focus on the upcoming evaluation visit, A formal meeting was held with all college 
staff and faculty followed by individual meetings with Student Government, the college’s Board of Trustees, 
the President’s Cabinet, and the Administrative Council. At each of these meetings, the Self-Study Coordinator 
reviewed the proposed schedule for the comprehensive evaluation visit, noted the role various individuals and 
groups would have with the evaluation team, and emphasized open times during the site visit agenda for staff 
and students to meet with the visitation team. Staff were also provided with information about the evaluation 
team members and the institutions from which they came. These meetings reinforced the readiness of the college 
for the visit and helped Trustees, faculty, staff, and students understand the importance of participating in the 
upcoming visit. 



Conclusion 



Throughout the process, the College President, the Steering Committee, the Self-Study Coordinator, faculty and 
administrative staff were all involved in keeping the self-study an institutional priority. At the conclusion of the 
evaluation visit (three hours after the evaluation team had left the campus) a college-wide celebration was held 
for students and staff to share in culmination of a successful self-study and visit. Once again, the activity 
emphasized the importance of open communication and extensive staff and student involvement throughout the 
process. More than 1000 individuals participated in this event acknowledging the college’s major accomplishment. 



Carol Brohst is Director of Institutional Research and Planninf^. Havxkeye Community' Colic fte. Waterloo. lA, 
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Devising a Quaiity 
Steering Committee and Scheduie 

Ann McPherren 
Gerald Smith 

As senior administrators begin to woo unsuspecting faculty or staff to be..ome Self-Study Coordinators, they 
may focus on the fame and fortune sure to come at the end of the process. A successful team visit by NCA 
consultant-evaluators, a self-study document that leads the institution into the future, and the promise of release 
time to energize the coordinator are commonly offered inducements. Once a Self-Study Coordinator has been 
hooked, it becomes apparent that there are a few things to do before the accolades begin. Process planning and 
scheduling aided the efforts of one novice coordinator at Huntington College in Indiana. 



Selection of the Self-Study Steering Committee 

The Self-Study Coordinator should recognize that the responsibility for the process is laigely his/herown. While 
the institutional accreditation decision rests on the attributes of the entire college or university, the Self-Study 
Coordinator must find a way to manage the self-study process. Other faculty and staff will be interested in the 
process, but the crush of their assigned responsibilities likely will make them spectators in the initial stages of 
the process. It is therefore important to create a solid self-study steering committee to aid the efforts of the Self- 
Study Coordinator. 

Self-Study Coordinator involvement in the selection process is helpful. Persons named to the self-study steering 
committee should be knowledgeable about the institution, committed to committee work, and influential in 
institutional decision-making. Rather than loading the steering committee with many members, which makes 
group meetings difficult to manage in length and participation, a six-eight member group will work well in many 
situations. 

Because of the small size of the group, care should be taken in the selection of members to provide broad 
institutional perspective. People with a generally positive view of the institution provide more help than do 
outspoken or one-issue critics. The self-study process will allow for plenty of self-examination and criticism 
without saddling the coordinator with an uncooperative work group. Those with commitment to and experience 
in student learning outcomes assessment are valuable members. In order to elevate the presence of the self-study 
process and to help push people to comply with requests for information along the way, the self-study committee 
may be co-chaired by the Self-Study Coordinator and the college president or chief academic officer. 

The steering committee should have representation from influential faculty and administrative bodies such as: 
president's/administrative council, academic policies committee, a.ssessment committee, and long-range planning 
group. Careful overlapping selection may allow representation from a variety of academic disciplines as well. The 
integration of these groups with the self-study process is crucial to institutional data gathering, evaluation, and change. 
The comprehensive institutional perspectives offered by this group allow self-study objectives to have an impact on 
the ongoing work of the college. While the steering committee will review NCA criteria with the goal ot 
reaccreditation, it should commit iLself to using the self-study process as a vehicle for institutional improvement. 

The self-study process at Huntington College was designed to achieve the following objectives; 

♦ to gather information about institutional resources and programs. 

♦ to ensure that programs arc supportive of institutional mission and philosophy of education: 
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♦ to foster a climate for institutional self-assessment: 

♦ to ensure that strategic plans are in place and being implemented; 

♦ to ensure that assessment plans are in place and being implemented; 

♦ to highlight needs for institutional action so that more effective serv ice can be delivered to students and 
other constituents; 

♦ to develop a self-study document that presents Huntington College in a comprehensive and accurate 
manner. 



Scheduling the Self-Study Process 

One of the first tasks of the Self-Study Coordinator is the development of a realistic schedule for the process. 
The schedule should be designed with room for tlexibility yet at the same time be a document that is taken 
seriously. A workable schedule is presented below. The self-study steering committee should be expected to 
meet and work in earnest over one to one and a half years beginning about two years before the visit. As a general 
guideline, the greater the level of involvement by campus personnel in actual scit-study preparation, the longer 
the timeline forcompletion of the study. A benefit of the smaller 6- 1 0 member steering committee is the relative 
ease of arranging meetings, gaining participation, and receiving feedback on both the process and the document. 

Another suggestion for an accelerated self-stuuy schedule is to use the Self-Study Coordinator as writer and 
editor of the study. One of the drawbacks of this rather centralized process is the possible lack of process 
awareness by other campus constituents. If such a centralized process is chosen, the crossover membership 
between the steering committee and other campus bodies is essential. The use of the Self-Study Coordinator as 
writer and editor of the document has benefits in schedule compliance and in the production of a cohesive 
document. As mentioned earlier, the Self-Study Coordinator has the greatest responsibility for and interest in 
the process. The coordinator must have or develop a vision of the entire institution and integrate that vision with 
the NCA requirements. The Self-Study Coordinator and other writers will find themselves performing many 
re-writing and editing tasks with the already existing institutional documents and responses to requests for 
information. Why have several writers re-write and edit only to end up with a repetitive/lacking, stylistically 
awkward study? The steering committee should assist in editing content areas for misstatements and an English 
professor or another wordsmith should be enlisted to proofread. 



Institutional Orientation 

Several other aspects of the process deserve mention. Steering committee members and other faculty should be 
fully oriented to the self-study process and the NCA Criteria for Accreditation early in the process. Many 
institutions will have not undergone an NCA review for 1 0 years. While old-timers may be relatively attune to 
the process, many in the community are not. Even old-timers need an update on the areas of focus for the visit. 
Orientation should not be restricted to steering committee members. An important aspect to the successful 
project is the cooperation of the campus community in gathering data and preparing the campus tor review. A 
meeting of the faculty senate, faculty departmental meetings, and distribution of NCA criteria with requests for 
program information provide opportunities to heighten faculty awareness, input, and assistance. 

A step by step in-depth discussion of NCA criteria by the steering committee provides an organizational 
framework by which to conduct the institutional assessment. During the discussion of each criterion, steering 
committee members will generate a list of pertinent institutional documents, programs, processes, and contact 
people. While much of the self-study document focuses on current activities and plans for the future, the steering 
committee must review past failures and successes as a part of the process. In particular, concerns cited in the 
most recent NCA Team Report should be reviewed in light of current NCA criteria. Obviously, the 
recommendations and concerns from a prior visit should not be news to campus leaders and action/programs/ 
policies should already be in place. Ongoing issues such as budget needs, enrollment/retention issues, or student 
learning outcomes assessment may continue to be focal points for review. The steering committee should be 
well versed in these issues. 
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• Self-Study. Timetable 




Activity Months prior 

1 to Visit 


Appointment of Self-Study Coordinator 
. Initial review of NCA self-study documents 


27 


Appointment of the Self-Study Steering Committee 


2 A 


: Orientation of Self-Study Steerii’ig Committee *o NCA Criteria 
. Review of preliminary self-study timetable 


23 


Self-study plan submitted to North Central 


20 


Review of NCA documents, previous self-study, and 
NCA Report of a Visit by Steering Committee 

Participation by Self-Study Steering Committee 
members in relevant off campus conferences 

(NCA, AAHE , Assessment) 


18-22 

1 

U-. 


Completion of self-study team objectives 

Appointment of task forces to tackle specific areas of concern 

Charge to academic departments to supply needed information ! 

regarding programs and assessment outcomes 

Steering Committee identification of institutional documents 
satisfying NCA Criteria, i.e. mission statement, philosophy of 
education, institutional objectives and goals, human, financial 
and physical resources necessary to accomplish the institution's 
purpose, assessment programs, long-range planning, integrity 


16-18 

j 


Major program changes and dislinctives due to NCA 
Self-Study Coordinator 


12 


Self-Study Coordinator review of institutional Annual Reports 


10-12 


Self-Study Coordinator meetings with administrative departments 
directed particularly at Criteria fulfillment 

Self-Study Coordinator prepares initial draft of self-study 
Self-Study Steering Committee review of self-study dralts 


4-10 


Final Self-Study Report to NCA 


2 



Olio of the sometimes overhiokeci opportunities presented by the NCA review is the chance for faculty and staff 
to take advantage of prolessional development workshops and conferences. The prospect of a broad institutional 
review often encourages faculty and administrators to feel the need to bone up on one or another area. Self-Study 
Coordinators and steering committee members may be the principal beneficiaries of an increased administrative 
openness to funding attendance at conferences on assessing student achievement, collaboration, faculty 
development and evaluation, long range planning, etc. Self-Study Coordinators should foster this spirit of 
development and push li;r budget funds for these activities. 

No substitute for planning and organization exists. Not only does the implementation of these functions help 
foster a successful self-study, the Self-Study Coordinator's stress level drops to a more manageable level. 
C'oordimitors should also be assured that there is no need to reinvent the whe^l. Much expertise and relevant 
research already are in existence in the institution. A plan for data gathering anu a presentation strategy makes 
the overwhelming seem almost possible, 



Ann Mi hhtrrpn uitv Prnfvwnr ttf Httsittrss. Wiinfingfon Cnllcf^e, Z/wn/mg/OAi. IN. 



CJtruUI Smith t \ Vice President and Dean, Hitntinftton Cnikftc, Huntittf^ton, IN. 
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Making the Most of the 
Team Visit 



Carroll L. Bennett 
Nancy DeSombre 



Curt Vandivier 



The logistics of an NCA team visit often receive less attention than the self-study process yet may have a 
profound i mpact on the outcome of the team' s deliberations. This session will describe the steps that Des Moines 
Area Community College took to prepare for a comprehensive evaluation by a twelve-member team. The 
timetable begins approximately one year before the visit and continues until the institution receives formal 
notification of the Commission's final action. 

One key to a successful visit is to uevelop a strong working relationship between the Selt-Study Coordinator, 
the Team Chair, and your NCA staff liaison, The visit should be viewed as an opportunity to present your 
institution to a team of knowledgeable peers who will provide you with valuable advice. 

The NCA Handbook of Accreditation contains an excellent checklist that is helpful in preparing for the visit. 
This session builds on this list by ( I ) providing useful tips on how to organize the visit. (2) presenting examples 
of letters and documents, and (3) including the perspective of a team chair on organizing the visit. 

General Guidelines 

♦ Develop a timetable for the self-study and meet all time objectives. Allow at least two months prior to the 
visit for review and input on the self-study from your NCA staff liaison. 

♦ Develop a separate ‘‘logistics'* schedule with all activities and responsibilities clearly outlined. Meet 
personally with all staff members who have responsibilities for events to be sure they fully understand 
expectations and deadlines. 

♦ Clearly identify who has ultimate responsibility and approval for each phase of the operation. Ideally, the 
president will delegate authority for logistics to the Self-Study Coordinator. The Team Chair will work w ith 
this one person to organize all aspects of the visit. It is also helpful for the President to publicly announce 
the need for all staff to cooperate fully with the Coordinator. 

♦ Designate one person to provide secretarial support on the logistics function. All information and activity 
should he funneled through this office. This person will logically provide similar support when the team 
comes to the campus. 

Team Composition Review 

The NCA office will send the president a proposed team list with biographical information on each member. 
You may assume all team members are competent and well-qualified. It is important to review the proposed 
team members with the self-study steering committee to assess the appropriateness of their backgrounds. You 
may conclude the team members lack depth in areas that arc important to your institution. Your president will 
he asked by NCA to respond to the team composition and the president should request that a team member with 
specific characteristics be added. (It is never appropriate to suggest which team member should be deleted.) 
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Here are some typical concern areas: 

♦ The ratio of faculty members is low when compared to administrators, 

♦ A major focus in your institution is not reflected on the team (health occupations education, vocational 
education). 

♦ You are anticipating consulting assistance from the team in an area in which the team appears to lack 
background and experience. 

Your institution has a ethnic or racial population that is not represented on the team. 

It is inappropriate for anyone from the institution to make contact with the team chair or any team members until 
the NCA staff liaison confirms the team is complete and contact can be made. 



Protocol 

♦ The two key people in a team visit are the Team Chair and the college president. Each may delegate certain 
tasks and functions to others, but each will always have the final say on key decisions. 

♦ All team communication prior to the team's arrival should be with the team chair, or with his/her approval. 

♦ All meetings should include a college representative to welcome and introduce the team and to provide any 
needed technical assistance. 

♦ College administrators (and their associates) should respect the need for the team to visit in private with 
individuals and groups. For example, the president’s secretary should not attend an “open" meeting of 
administrative support staff since his/her presence might inhibit di.scussion. Often the team will prefer to 
meet with the members of the board of trustees, without the President in attendance. In all cases, the 
administrator should ask the team chair how to structure the meeting and who should attend. 

♦ Thecollegepresident shouldchairall meetingshc/^he attends (usually theopening meeting and theexit meeting). 
The president also has the right to determine who from the institution should attend these two meetings. 

♦ The team report t preliminary and final) are sent to the college president. He/she determines its distribution 
within the institution. 

♦ The president should assume the major role for making sure the team feels welcome at the institution. 

♦ All college staff should be present during the visit and should make the needs of the team their primary 
concern during this time. 

♦ A follow up report ( in a thank you letter or other correspondence) should be sent to all guests who attended 
meetings w ith the team. 

♦ The team chair should be .^lerted to recognize the efforts of key individuals within the institution at 
appropriate times (often during the exit interview). 



Hospitality 

The general rule is to do everything possible to make the team feel welcome and comfortable without being 
patronizing The team chai r should be consulted about any hospitality plans to be sure he/she is comfortable with 
the activities. 

♦ Personally meet and welcome all (cam members when they arrive in your community . Use the trip from 
the airport as a lime to provide information about the college and community. 
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♦ Select a hotel that is pleasant, but not luxurious. Ideally, the hotel should either have a good restaurant 
or be close to one. Be sure Ihe hotel will provide meeting facilities, which include a large table and 
comfortable chairs. (In some cases a suite for the team chair will meet this need. ) Inform the team about 
the hotel (enclose a colorful brochure if possible), including the address and phone numbers. 

♦ Provide courtesies to team members in their hotel room when they arrive. These should be modest in 
cost. Some possibilities are a fruit basket, a “local products” package, or candy and sweets. 

♦ Have coffee and appropriate refreshments in the team room and at each team function. (Be sure the 
coffee is refreshed and replaced throughout the day). 

♦ Prepare a list of team members with brief (one paragraph) biographies for distribution to members of 
groups who meet with the team. 

♦ Provide a support person (self-study secretary ) w ho will be available to assist the team members with 
their needs through the visit. 

♦ Provide the team with a college phone book, campus and building layout. 

♦ Contact each team member to determine individual computer needs. Arrange for the computers in the 
team room. 

♦ Designated reserved parking spaces for the NCA team members. 

♦ If the college has an external sign board or internal electronic message boards, a note of welcome to the 
NCA team should be posted. 

Team Room 

A team room or rooms should be established to support these functions: a work room for the team; a site for 
information and documentation to support the self-study, and a place for private or small group meetings. The 
room should have a central location on the campus. The team room should be treated as a “private” room that 
allows the team's privacy to be respected at all times. 

These steps should be taken to assemble materials for the room. 

♦ Develop a list of items that need to be assembled. 

— Get input from the steering committee, self-study committees, and other key individuals in the 
organization. 

— Carefully review the institutional Self-Study Report and the Commission's General Institutional 
Requirements to identify items. (The report may say, “This information will be included in the team 
room.”) 

— Ask the team chair for suggestions for additional items for the room. 

♦ Arrange all support documents in a logical sequence in several major groupings. Use highly visible table 
cards that specify the name of the item. Prepare a printed index in outline form that makes it easy for 
the team to find items. 

♦ Reassemble and reorganize the materials in the room at the end of the day. 

Transportation 

♦ Develop a detailed travel itinerary for each team member that i ncludes name, arrival and departure dales and 
times, flight numbers, and needs for local transportation. 

♦ Provide college cars for local transportation (if a\ ailable). 
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♦ Supply a driver for team members during the visit. If possible it should be a person who can discuss the 
college and respond to questions. (This is especially important if the team travels to multiple locations,) 

♦ Take the team members to the airport at the conclusion of the team visit. 



Special Events 

The typical team visit includes several scheduled meeting with special groups, both internal and external to the 
institution. If is important to prepare to structure these meetings to ensure that the team has access to the people 
who will provide them with required information. Here are some general guidelines, 

♦ Receive approval from the team chair concerning any group meetings as well as when each will be 
scheduled. 

♦ Thoughtfully select the individuals to be invited to provide a cross-section of opinion and experience. 

♦ Notify the members of all groups, usually in writing, about the purpose, time, and format for the meeting. 
— Include a team biography sheet. 

— Provide attractive and readable name badges. 

— Have a college representative(s) at meetings to greet participants and introduce them to team 
members. 

♦ If the meeting includes a meal, be sure seating assignments have been made to place team members in 
proximity with people who will have information that is of interest to them. Keep meal functions (except 
formal dinners) simple and short to allow maximum time for discussion. 

♦ Keep events on schedule — assist the team chair (or key member) by reminding them of the ending time. 



Publications/Logos 

All printed materials and displays that relate to the visit should have a unified theme and layout. This should 
usually include the institution's name or initials, “NCA team visit," the date. A logo that incorporates the 
institution's name and NCA should be used. Here are some applications: 

♦ Cover of Self-Study Report and appendix 

♦ All brochures related to the visit 

♦ Executive summary 

♦ Name badges (team members and all who may meet team members including staff, guests and students 
in meeting groups) 

♦ "Welcome" banners and posters 



Unusual Items 

♦ The team members will often arrive on Saturday (for a visit that begins on Monday morning). An offer to 
provide them with information on interesting features of the community, and to accompany them, is 
appreciated. However, you should not force a team member to accept, since many will use the time to prepare 
for the visit. 

♦ A pre visit by the team chair is seldom required except in unusual circumstances. The NCA staff liaison must 
make arrangements with the team chair and approve the pre-visit. 
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Communications 

♦ A series of internal press releases should be published in the appropriate college newsletter to keep college 
personnel informed of the progress on the self-study, from the beginning through the final action by the 
Commission. 

♦ The board of trustees should be briefed periodically about the process and their role in the self-study. 

♦ State boards or other agencies that have responsibility for the institution should receive appropriate 
information. 

♦ Copies of the completed Self-Study Report and appendix should be available to all stall members upon 
request and should be placed in all key offices and libraries. 

♦ Appropriate press releases should be distributed at the conclusion of the visit and when official, final action 
is completed by the Commission. 



A successful NCA accreditation team visit is based on effective and thoughtful logistics planning coupled with 
precise execution of the plan. A strong and cooperative working relationship between the team chair and the 
institution is a key component of a satisfying visit. 



Carroll I, Bennett is Bxenttive Dean, New ton De\ M(fine\ Area C onmtumtx C ollege BolUt’chna , New ton. I \ 
Nancy DcSintthre is President, Uandd Washinf^ton College, Cluca^(f, IL. ^ 

Curt Vanclivier is Vice President oj Student Services, Des Moines Area C(nnmumt\ CV;//rgr, Ankeny, lA, 
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Putting Technology to 
Work for You 



Donald J. Lind 



The Traditional Role of the PC 

With the availability of sophisticated PC software the Self-Study Report should be a great looking document. 
In the hands of a .skilled person a powerful word proce.ssor or de.sktop publishing package can do wonders for 
an otherwise drab looking report. However, the fact is that regardless of how impressive the document appears, 
the institution's accreditation .status depends upon the organization, completeness, and veracity of its contents. 
Until recently the PC has been of little assistance in this aspect of the self-study process. 

When one .studies the nature of information, three chaiacteristics inevitably surface. Information must be 
accurate, complete, and timely. Accuracy in the self-study process relates to fidelity with which the self-study 
document reflects the institution's operational mode. Completeness depends on the extent to which the study 
addresses all the North Central criteria and General Institutional Requirements (GIRs). Timeliness refers to two 
aspects of these acti vities-first, making sure that the reported activities correlate to when they actually happened, 
and second, getting the various reports and materials to North Central on time. 

Special Needs of the Self-Study Coordinator 

The Self-Study Coordinator and the various chairpersons of major committees must handle massive amounts 
of information. Inherent to this process are tasks of gathering the information, organizing , editing, and reporting 
it. These neople have to be both diplomats and task masters at the same time. Included among the special needs 
of the Self-Study Coordinator are the following: 

♦ The ability to bring assigned tasks into sharp focus. 

♦ The ability to bring organization to a task. 

♦ The ability to communicate well. 

♦ The ability to read and follow instructions. 

♦ The ability to utilize information technology. 

The Ability to Bring Assigned Tasks Into Sharp Focus 

The most important ability of a Self-Study Coordinator is to provide strong and effective leadership to his/her 
peers. Translated into action, this may be thought of as the ability to bring assigned tasks into sharp focus. 
Committee members should never be put into a position where they are not sure what it is they are to do. This 
can be best accomplished in two ways. First, specific assignments should address a limited number of items. 
Second, identification of major NCA criteria or GIRs should be clearly associated with each assignment. 

♦ Technological Implications. The Self-Study document must address three sets of topics: the five 
Criteria for Accreditation, the twenty-four GIRs, and all major functional units of the institution. The 
implied permutations can be mind staggering. Cross-indexing between these factors can be a life-saver! 
Such cross-indexing can be accomplished by a spreadsheet such as Lotus, Quattro, or Excel. When 
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topics are assigned to committees, these should be clearly monitored in an effort to assure that all major 
lureas are being covered. 

The Ability to Bring Organization to a Task 

It is vital that a clear picture of the overall self-study process is always at hand. An effective Coordinator will 
make sure that committee chairpersons and members always have a sense of where they are and where they need 
to be. 

♦ Technological Implications. The NCA Self-Study Coordinator must be in a position to provide 
ongoing updates as to the extent of completeness and direction of the self-study process. This can be 
accomplished by templates stored in a word processor. These templates may take the form of memos 
to committees with check-off lists of what has been done and what is still pending. 



The Ability to Communicate Weil 

Obviously the Self-Study Report must be imminently readable. Spelling, punctuation, and grammar must be 
checked and rechecked. The impact of reporting a institutional job well done can be lessened by a report marred 
by distracting errors and/or sloppy writing. 

♦ Technological Implications. Current state of the art software can provide an abundance of assistance 
in checking spelling and grammar. Most popular word processors such as Word for Windows, 
WordPerfect, and AmiPro when put through their paces can prove to be a great deal of help. Another 
feature to consider is the thesaurus found in the better word processors. Properly used a thesaurus will 
suggest altemative words for favored ones used repeatedly. One caveat is in order — in the final analysis, 
the document must be proof-read by a skilled reader. 



The Ability to Read and Follow Instructions 

North Central provides a copious supply of detailed information as to what is required, why it is required, and 
how it is to be reported. There is no reason for a Self-Study Coordinator to produce a document that falls short 
in addressing all major requirements sought by NCA. 

♦ Technological Implications. Because the volume of detailed information is so abundant the problem 
that often arises is that of keeping track of all of it. Notes referring back to page references within NCA 
booklets and materials can be a great help. The Notepad feature of Windows should not be overlooked 
in considering Vtirious options. The database feature of many spreadsheets is another tool one may want 
to utilize. A li.sting of what is required and where the various citations may be found can make the 
difference between possible confusion and true lucidity of action. 



The Ability to Utilize Information Technology 

The Self-Study Coordinator should never allow himself/herself to be taken hostage. This can come about when 
a Coordinator decides to utilize technology and/or software little known to him/her. If the Coordinator has to 
turn over everything to another person and wait for that person to respond, a hostage situation may in fact come 
about. This is not to say that the Coordinator has to be well-versed in the software used, but rather that the 
Coordinator knows what can be done using certain technology and that there is a least one other person that can 
assi.st in the event of a work stoppage. 

♦ Technological Implications. The software used in the production of the report as well as the exchange 
of information should be selected by the Self-Study Coordinator. If the institution has a campus-wide 
computer network, serious consideration should be given to its use in reporting findings within 
committee^ and from committees to the Coordinator. The major consideration in both of these options 
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is that of uniformity of reporting. The ability to merge one report directly into another can make the jobs 
of everyone much simpler. 

If the Coordinator lacks a comprehensive set of software skills^ the assistance of someone with such skills — 
word processing, spreadsheeting, and some database — can be a great help. A thorough familiarization with an 
integrated package such as Microsoft Office is a definite asset. Regardless of what the final selection is, make 
sure that the ability to create tables of contents and report indices are at your finger tips. 

Another important feature of the final Self-Study Report is the use of graphs, charts, and pictures. Most leading 
word proces.sors now include the ability to handle these needs. Desktop publishing packages should also be 
considered. Software such as PageMaker 5.0, Quark XPress 3.3 for Windows, Micrografx Designer, and 
CorelDraw provide the user with numerous means of combining text with graphics. Graphs should be large 
enough to be easily read as well as all data and notations associated with them. A good rule of thumb is to have 
no graph less than a half a page in size. Of extreme importance is the practice of insisting that all graphs be 
generated from the same software base, otherwise graphs that are similar in nature may take on varying 
appearances and become distracting to the reader. 

Last but not least is some knowledge of and access to the Internet. Tremendous advantages can be realized by 
sharing information among colleges. Identifying colleagues in similar institutions is a good first step. 
Networking with those in the accreditation process and especially those who have Just completed it may just 
be the advantage needed to get the self-study process off to a great start. 

Conclusion 

The Self-Study Coordinator should take advantage of as much technology he/she has access to and feels 
comfortable with. The term “overwhelming” is often heard as people describe their first encounter with the self- 
study process. Information gathering and progress in committee activities can be organized and monitored by 
the PC. Utilization of an integrated software package such as Microsoft office is one possible solution to this 
challenge. 

More specificity and sophistication in task management can readily be obtained if the Self-Study Coordinator 
has access to the services of someone adept in basic programming skills and data management. By carefully 
laying out the requirements of the overall process, a person using software such as dBase V, Access, or Paradox 
can assemble a working system with relative ease. Such efforts up front can pay big dividends down the road. 
As is usually the case, planning and organization can be the crucial factors of a self-study process well done! 



Dttnald J. Lind is Chair of the Malh/Sdence Division, Coffeyville Community College, Cojfeyville, KS. 
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Meeting the 

Multi-Campus Challenge 



Barbara R. Lee 
Bill Bates 

Facing a self-study and on-site evaluation for North Central Association accreditation is daunting enough. 
Facing it as a newly merged, six-campus technical college seeking initial accreditation made the prospect 
foreboding. As we worked our way through the process, however, we not only learned a great deal about 
ourselves as a college, we validated a concept that had been a driving force in our merging in the lirst place: we 
can achieve more together than we could separately. We also discovered firsthand the obvious: working together 
is more complex than working alone. 

Northwest Technical College (NTC) was formed by the 1992 merger of six northern Minnesota technical 
colleges located from 50 to 150 miles apart. The recency of the merger and the distance between campuses 
created obvious challenges, and throughout the self-study process, these factors exerted a continuous influence 
on what we did and how we did it. Thorough planning and careful attention to detail undergirded the process 
from application through team visit. While these principles helped keep our process focused and "on track," the 
fact that the college made the requisite commitment of time and money to the process was critical to our success. 

In retrospect, the aspects of the process that seemed to be particularly affected by the fact that we had more than 
one campus include getting college-wide involvement, communicating, writing the report, gathering and 
organizing the exhibits, and coordinating the team visit. While every college’s situation will be unique 
depending upon its structure, perhaps a review of NTC's experiences may spark some ideas for other multi- 
campus/multi-site colleges or at least help them anticipate and avoid some of the potential stumbling blocks on 
the accreditation path. 



Getting College-Wide Involvement 

The college's NCA steering committee, which we dubbed the Accreditation Committee, included representa- 
tives from all campuses. As is true for any college regardless of number of campuses and/or sites, it w as critical 
that our steering committee be composed of members who were respected by their peers, know ledgeable of the 
college, dedicated to excellence, able to communicate and motivate, and willing to work hard. In addition, as 
a multi-campus college, we needed to ensure that each campus was well-represented on the committee: 
consequently, each campus had two members on the committee — one faculty and one administrative — and each 
college- wide division (custom training services and farm business management) had a member. These 
Accreditation Committee members did more than just "steer." They became the NCA "standard bearers" on 
their campuses and provided leadership for this effort. !n addition, they formed a solid communications link, 
ensuring that campuses were kept up-to-date and relaying the input of their campuses back to the committee. 

The Accreditation Committee recognized that the self-study process would provide a strong vehicle for the 
campuses to work together to achieve a common goal, thereby facilitating the process of effectively merging 
the campuses. Thus faciliiatinf^ the merged became one of the main goals of our self-study, along with our goals 

of self-improvement md attaining accrediuitum. By csiab\\sh\ng[hcsti c\c2LT ^ou\smdkccp\n^ them continually 

before us, the campuses pulled together in a mutual effort to prove our adopted motto: We Are Worthy. 

Since we were all novices at this and since we knew that our structure would make our self-study more 
complicated than most, we "picked the brains" of other people as we started our planning. To gain the knowledge 
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that we needed, we sought the assistance of someone who had coordinated a successful multi-campus NCA self- 
study a few ye<u*s prev iously ; we invited Steve Crow, our NCA staff liaison, to come and visit with us; and wc 
sent several people (including our Self-Study Coordinator, vice coordinator, college president, academic vice 
president, assessment director, and some of our Accreditation Committee members) to the NCA Annual 
Meeting in Chicago. 

We established a realistic timeline, allowing ourselves two years from the time we submitted our Preliminary 
Information Forms to the time of our team visit. W'e knew that involving all campuses would slow down the 
actual process of the self-study, so we factored that into our timeline. Just getting together to meet is more time 
consuming than for a one-site college, Flad w e tried to rush this any faster than we did — amidst all the other work 
the committees and individuals had to do- the quality of the self-study results would have suffered. 

One of the first jobs of the Accreditation Committee w as to determine the structure of the self-study. Would we 
do six individual campus studies and then combine them, or would we do one college-wide self-study from the 
start? The Committee chose the latter, recognizing that this would intensify the complexities, but al.so realizing 
that this would result in a true college self-study. The next problem, then, was designing the process for the self- 
study. The Accreditation Committee decided to utilize the existing committee structure of the college to 
integrate the self-study into the normal planning process, rather than form special NCA committees. Because 
this structure involved campus sub-committees affiliated with related col lege- wide committees, it created a 
natural opportunity to involve people at the campus level and at the same time it provided a mechanism to meld 
the input gathered at the campus level into a college-wide position. Critical to this was the fact that the 
committees were composed of diverse membership (faculty and staff, male and female, long-time and recent 
employees) and were established according to function — e,g.. curriculum, human resources, facilities and 
finance, assessment, and so forth. This ensured that the various aspects of the NCA criteria fell under the 
parameters of one of the college committees. The executive council, composed of college and campus 
administrators, was also included in the self-study. 

An additional reason for utilizing the existing committee structure was that people were already having to attend 
many committee meetings as we worked on the various structures and processes of our newly merged college, 
.Setting up a parallel structure that required an additional set of meetings would have been counterproductive. 

using the existing structure, the self-study could be combined with the committees’ other assigned duties 
and performed in conjunction with regular committee meetings. To elicit the needed introspection required by 
the self-study, the Accreditation Committee assigned to each committee, including the executive council, a set 
of questions specifically designed to address aspects o! the NC.A criteria related to its function. In this way, not 
only was comprehensive input gathered, but the committees were also able to utilize the criteria to help assess 
and focus their own efforts. 



Communicating 

Maintainingcommunication isalwaysachallenge.but it isespecially critical when the participants are as widely 
dispersed as ours. Not only did we need to communicate among the faculty and staff, but also with the students 
and the communities in which the campuses are located. 

Communicating w ith the campuses w as handled in several w ays. We developed and distributed a handbook that 
outlined our self-study in detail — including goals, process, time line, llowchart. draft table of contents of the 
report, and committee questions for the self-stud> . Accreditation Committee members met with the faculty and 
staff on their campuses several times during the course of the self-study to give information and answer 
uue.siions. In addition tocommunicating with individuals and groups on the various campuses viamemo(lhank 
goodness for the FAX machine! 1 ),an NCA newsletter was distributed periodically to everyone on all campuses. 
This newsletter was designed to keep people informed of the progress of the self-study, to keep them apprised 
of activities related to the self-study, to provide information legarding NCA and its components, and to 
communicate the particulars of the team visit. Toensure that all communications regarding NCA were attended 
to, wc printed everything that was related to NCA on orchid-colored paper— a gimmick, perhaps, but an 
effective one. 
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To facilitate communication between itself and the college committees, the Accreditation Committee assigned 
one of its own committee members as a liaison to each of the college committees and to the executive council. 
This liaison's main purpose was to provide a communications link. This included explaining the self-study 
process, delivering the assigned questions for the self-study, working with the committee chair to ensure the 
timely completion of the self-study (clarifying questions, communicating expectations, and pushing for 
completion when necessary)* and facilitating the collection of the completed responses. This liaison was more 
critical for some committees than for others, but at the very least, the liaison formed a concrete connection to 
the Accreditation Committee. 

The Self-Study Coordinator also met with the college's governing board several times during the course of the 
self-study. The board members received copies of all the NC A newsletters and other pertinent communications, 
and they were invited to NCA in-service activities held on the campuses. In this way, the board members w'ere 
kept involved every step of the way — from application to self-study to team visit. 

The ultimate means of communicating was the report itself. The final printed report was distributed to all faculty, 
staff, and administrators. This was the culmination of our efforts and, as such, the Accreditation Committee telt 
it important that everyone receive his or her own copy. The board members, of course, also received a copy. 
Because the Self-Study Report is a comprehensive reflection of the college, it is an invaluable resource. The 
report defines the college — not only for North Central Association, but also for ourselves and for anyone else 
who wants to learn about the college. This blanket distribution also helped ensure that the report became an 
integral document in the ongoing operation of the college. 

As the date of the visit approached, the Accreditation Committee recognized the need to educate people 
regarding the NCA team visit, not only because this was a new experience tor all of us, but also since our visit 
would be necessarily quite complex. To help give everyone a better idea of what to expect, the Self-Study 
Coordinator and vice-coordinator visited each campus toi a taculty/statt in-service session that included a 
discussion of the nature of the team visit and detailed information regarding the schedule of the visit for their 
own and the other campuses. We also invited people from other accredited technical colleges in the state that 
had recently hosted a successful team visit to come and tell us about their experiences. 

Various methods were used to communicate with students. Campus Accreditation Committee members met 
with the Student Senate on each campus to answer any questions and to ensure that they were "up to speed" on 
the self-study and the impending visit. The Senate members met with other students and communicated with 
them through their own newsletters. Group information sessions were held. In addition, campus NCA task 
forces used such creative means as posters, table tents, question/answer sessions, and contests to involve and 
educate students regarding NCA, the self-study, and the visit. 

We used a number of ways to communicate with the communities in which the campuses are located. Members 
of the campus task forces and/or campus administrators appeared on local radio talk shows and met with 
community groups to tell them about our self-study. Faculty discussed it with advisory committees. We printed 
an executive summary and this was shared with community leaders and groups and with advisory committees, 
and news releases were submitted to area newspapers. In these ways, we tried to ensure that everyone knew that 
"NCA [was] Coming our Way!'' (as one of our many posters proclaimed). 



Writing the Report 

Because of the added difficulties in compiling a report from such diverse input and the added potential tor errors 
and/or inconsistencies, the Accreditation Committee decided that we needed to utilize one report writer — one 
who was already familiar with the college. Utilizing one writer facilitated writing the report with "one voice." 
Using a writer w'ho was familiar with the college resulted in that writer being able to pull together the various 
responses from the college committees and meld them into a cohesive unit. In addition, that writer was able to 
recognize inconsistencies and find holes in the information and to request additional information where it wa.s 
lacking. In ourcase* the most logical person to write the report was the Self-Study Coordinator* who was granted 
release-time in order to complete this enormous task. 
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To gather feedback on the self- study report and ensure its accuracy, the initial draft of the report was returned 
to the committees for review and feedback. This was particularly necessary since the report had to accurately 
reflect all six campuses. In addition, the initial draft and all subsequent drafts were reviewed by the Accreditation 
Committee, the college’s Executive Committee, and college committee chairs. The drafts were also made 
available to all interested faculty and staff. 

One part of the report that was more complex for us as a multi-campus college was the completion of the Basic 
Institutional Data (BID) forms. With a multi-campus college, the BIDs must becompleted by each campus. This 
is not as easy as it sounds. As we completed our own BIDs we discovered that some "up-front" decision-making 
was needed in order to ensure consistent data. Because the forms were completed by different people on different 
campuses, we needed to come to a common interpretation wherever the requested information was somewhat 
ambiguous and/or the terminology used by North Central wasn’t exactly the same as ours. For example, how 
do we define and calculate which students are "part-time" and which are "full-time"? Since we don’t normally 
refer to our first- and second-year students as "freshmen” and "sophomores,” how do we distinguish? In 
addition, we needed to determine which information was only available at the college level, and which at the 
campus level. Because we had BIDs for six campuses, we ended up with 128 pages of BIDs! 



Gathering and Organizing Exhibits 

One of the most cumbersome aspects of the self-study was gathering exhibits for the resource rooms. Besides 
the normal decisions regarding what to collect, we had to determine which exhibits needed to be gathered for 
each campus, which for the college, and which for both. Each campus had a resource room that housed both that 
campus’s exhibits and the college exhibits, which were replicated on each campus. One campus was designated 
as the college resource room. It was at this campus that all team members would ultimately gather after the 
campus visits so all team members would have access to this college resource room. This resource room had 
copies of major exhibits from all six campuses — such things as the campus-specific student and faculty 
handbooks, program fact sheets for all programs in the college, and so forth. At first, we had contemplated 
replicating all the campus exhibits on each campus. We quickly discarded that notion, however, as we 
discovered just how much material was gathered for our exhibits. Far too many trees would have had to have 
been sacrificed for what we ultimately determined was unnecessary duplication. 

Another consideration for the resource rooms w as how to organize them. Since team members would be visiting 
more than one campus, we felt it important to have our resource rooms similarly organized so the team members 
wouldn’t have to figure out a new system at each campus. We decided to pull our exhibits together by topic into 
three-ring binders rather than filing things in file cabinets. To make the material more accessible, we had master 
lists of the exhibits in the resource rooms. While this procedure worked fairly well, we discovered that it is 
important to come to agreement on this master list early in the process, and to agree upon on organizational 
system. We went through several drafts and came up with different versions of the master list as we proceeded 
through the self-study. This confused the issue and as a result, our exhibits were not as alike as we had hoped 
they would be. 

An important factor in the organizing of the resource rooms was the fact that we appointed a resource person 
in charge of exhibits at each campus. These six people met several times during the self-study; however, we 
didn’t think about doing this until we were well into the study. If we were to do it again, we would appoint 
resource people and come up with an agreed upon master list and the organization of the exhibits much earlier 
in the process. We found ourselves backtracking and redoing more than we would have liked. In the end, 
however, we were very pleased with the result. Our resource rooms w'erc quite complete and our exhibits were 
easily accessible, according to feedback we received from the team. 



Team Visit 

The nonnal intricacies of a team visit are, of course, magnified by the complexities present when several 
campuses arc involved. As the lime of the visit approached, the Accreditation Committee recognized that we 
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needed help, The committee members could not carry out this part of the operation by ourselves, One of the most 
important and effective creative decisions of the committee was the formation of campus NCA task forces. 



Accreditation Committee was most involved with the self-study process, the campus task forces can take credit 
for the success of the team visit. 

These groups took charge of the campus arrangements for the visit, including coordinating the schedule; 
arranging for facilities, refreshments, and group sessions; educating community members regarding the 
impending visit; and preparing the campus for the visit — both physically (in terms of facilities) and mentally 
( in terms of faculty and staff preparedness). By the time the team visit was nearing, the Accreditation Committee 
was fairly well worn out — after two+ years of planning and working. The infusion of this new enthusiasm was 
contagious, and the energy generated by these creative people was infectious. 

As might be expected, coordinating the team visit was a particular challenge considering the number of 
campuses and the number of miles between them. Our college president, Self-Study Coordinator, and team chair 
had more conversations than is probably usual in planning for the logistics of the visit. It was decided by the 
team chair that the seven-person team would split up into two-person teams who would each visit two campuses, 
spending one day on each campus. The most logical combinations of campuses for a team (two campuses per 
team) were suggested by the Self-Study Coordinator, The team chair accepted those suggestions, then paired 
the team members and assigned their two campuses. Arrangements for lodging were made by our campus task 
forces. The chair himself took charge of visiting with college personnel and with our college-based custom 
services division. The entire team met as a unit the first night and the last night of the visit. They spent the 
intervening two days visiting campuser. 

Logistically, ol course, there were many details to take care of. For example, we provided cars for each two- 
person team and the chair at the beginning of the visit, along with detailed, well-marked maps so the team 
members could easily get from one campus to the next without difficulty. In addition, since this was northern 
Minnesota and our visit took place in February, we had to be concerned about weather. We provided the team 
members w'ith cellular phones so they were never out of touch. This served tw'O purposes: it provided a safety 
measure when the teams were driving between campuses, and it ensured that the team members could contact 
the other team members anytime they wanted. We felt that it was important to try to minimize the effects of the 
team members being physically separated. With the phones always at their disposal, the other team members 
were never more than a phone call away, even while they were traveling. There were, of course, many other 
details to arrange; however, we found that all the time spent in anticipating and planning for every aspect of the 
visit more than paid off, as the visit went more smoothly than we could have hoped. Even the weather cooperated 
although we can take no credit for that! 

While we had been concerned that one day on a campus would not be enough time for a thorough review, we 
were impressed with the amount of work the team members accomplished in that short time. Of course, the time 
restrictions meant that it was more critical than ever that we be well organized. The teams had no time to waste 
waiting for groups to convene or searching for materials. This is where our campus task forces and resource 
people were critically important. They had everything planned and organized from the minute the team 
members set foot on the campus until the minute they left. Groups were convened in the appointed rooms, people 
were available to the team to locate any individuals and/or materials the team requested, refreshments and other 
arrangements were all taken care of — all courtesy of the task forces. 

On the eve of the final day of the team visit, the team members regrouped on one of the campuses to discuss 
their report, decide on their recommendation for the college, and develop the content of the exit interview. We 
felt it was important that all campuses be able to participate in the exit interview, not just the campus on w'hich 
the team wus physically located; thus, we arranged for the exit interview to be broadcast over our interactive 
television system so that people on all campuses could view the interview as it happened. In this way. when the 
team chair announced that we were being recommended for accreditation, we were all able to share in the elation 
of the moment. 



These task forces were composed of energetic, creative people who "took the ball and ran with it," While the 
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Conclusion 

All in all, while the inherent complexities involved with a multi-campus college make the whole process a hit 
more challenging, the resulting satisfaction of meeting those challenges effectively and of ending up with a 
definitive self-study and a team visit that takes place without a ‘'hitch'' is likewise increased. Our NCA theme. 
We Are Worthy, was v alidated, and we all— all six campuses of NTC — could share in the satisfaction of meeting 
the challenge and ultimately achieving our goal; North Central accreditation. 



Barbara /?. Lee is Insiriu tor oj Developmental English and Math, Northwest Technical Collef^e, Bemidji, MN. 
Bill Bates is Dean of Student Serxices, Northwest Technical College, Wadena, MN. 
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Getting Started on the 
Self-Study Process: 
Institutions Seeking 
initial Candidacy 



Diane 0. Tebbetts 



Unaccredited colleges decide to seek accreditation for a wide range of reasons. In the case of Ozarka Technical 
College, a small rural, comprehensive two-year college, reasons included conversion in 1991 from a 
postsecondary vocational technical school to a college and legislation stating that this new college would cease 
to exist in 1 997 if it had not achieved accreditation. Although ‘’the Vo Tech" had for some time been accredited 
by the Commission on Schools, no one there had any experience with the Commission on Institutions of Higher 
Education and its Preliminary Information Forms, assessment plan requirements. General Institutional 
Requirements, and Criteria for Accreditation. Needless to say, amidst the excitement of being among the dozen 
or so schools in Arkansas taking this very big step, apprehensions about the process of gaining that accreditation 
lurked. 

Ozarka’ s experience, however, has turned out to be a very positive one, leading to a stronger focus on mission, 
better planning to meet community needs, productive involvement of faculty in college governance, and 
ongoing assessment of effectiveness in meeting institutional objectives. Ozarka is a better college for having 
gone through the candidacy program. Obviously, we have found that the greatest rewards haveTieen much more 
than simply being able to state in our catalog that we are accredited by NCA. The Journey has been demanding 
but very much worth the effort. 

Self-study coordinators find themselves responsible for both managing the entire process apd making sure 
everyone involved perceives it as a valuable undertaking. While the Job is certainly demanding, it can be 
accomplished by keeping everyone informed, establishing a clear structure for getting the work done, teaching 
committees to move beyond description to evaluation, producing a professional quality document, and meeting 
the evaluation team members’ needs while they are on campus. 

Keeping Everyone Informed 

Who has an interest in your institution’s becoming a candidate for accreditation? These are the groups and 
individuals who should be kept up to date about the self-study process, but the coordinator is not the only person 
who should be doing the communicating. From the beginning, the campus CEO must be visible and voluble — 
in attendance at major meetings where the decision to seek accreditation is announced or where progress reports 
are being shared with faculty, staff, and students, and speaking forcefully of the value of undergoing self-study 
to achieve accreditation. Campus leaders, members of the Self-Study Steering Committee, trustees, major 
contributors — all can become effective spokespersons for the importance of what the college has undertaken. 

In the beginning, the campus community must be educated about why accreditation is important to the college, 
what the steps will be, what will be required, end even what some of the terminology means. “Assessment of 
student learning’’ may not mean the same thing to everyone who hears it, for instance. Later, as committees 
progress from collecting information to drawing conclusions, the campus should know what those conclusions 
are. 



ERIC 
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Channels of communication can include news releases, memos, e-mail, internal newsletters, alumni bulletins, 
student newspapers, and the whole range of campus and community meetings, such as staff meetings, standing 
committee meetings, student government meetings, required convocations, meetings of the board ot trustees, 
and civic club meetings. 



Structuring the Process 

Who will be involved? What will their responsibilities be? When must various tasks be completed? The 
coordinator should begin by finding answers tor these three questions, knowing that answers will vary widely 
depending on the nature of particular institutions. 

The decision on who will be involved is not the coordinator’ s alone. The CEO should certainly play a major role 
and may even wish to select all committee chairs, who will then serve as the Steering Committee. Other senior 
staff and faculty leaders may also be involved. Committees may be formed by appointing members, asking for 
volunteers, or some combination of these two. At Ozarka, the president and coordinator selected the Steering 
Committee, involved those persons in naming the individual working committees, and also encouraged 
interested persons to volunteer. While employees probably function best as committee chairs, in some cases a 
community leader or trustee may proveto be a good choice. Certainly, students, trustees, and interested citizens 
should serve as members of at least some, if not all, of the committees. 

The first thing each committee will want to know, naturally, is what its responsibilities are. The coordinator 
should have a written job description for each committee, including questions to be answered, information to 
he located, sources to be checked, and reports to be completed. The Handbook of Accreditation is essential in 
developing helpful job descriptions, and coordinators may also find the annual Collection of Papers on Self- 
Study and Institutional Improvement useful as well. Ideally, each committee’s report could become a chapter 
of the self-study, but in reality, an editor will doubtless have to rework the materials submitted into a seamless 
whole. The coordinator and editor (who may or inay-uot be the same person) will have to decide on the mt)st 
effective format fot reports so that information can be easily incorporated into the larger document. 

Committees will also need deadlines, so the coordinator must develop a feasible timeline for the entire process. 
The best place to begin is at the end: when does the col lege want the team of NC A Consultant-Evaluators to visit? 
Working backward, the coordinator should set dates for submitting interim committee reports and final reports, 
making requests for additional data, editing and formatting the text, completing the B. ic Institutional Data 
forms, printing and binding the self-study document, and getting it in the mail a month in advance of the visit. 
For small colleges, six months is a bare minimum to get everything done, assuming full-time commitment of 
the coordinator. A year or even eighteen months is better. Larger institutions may require two full years. 
Institutions should resort to a shortened timeline only for compelling reasons because the stress inevitably 
associated wit! the accreditation process will be compounded, perhaps to a counterproductive level. Everyone 
involved must keep in mind that self-study is a valuable way to strengthen the college and thus deserves time 
for thorough research and thoughtful, unhurried consideration. 



Moving from Description to Evaluation 

The self-study must be more than a snapshot of the current state of the college: it must also convince the 
evaluation team that the college has the fiscal, physical, and human resources to achieve accreditation and to 
sustain itself into the future. While teams expect that institutions entering candidacy do not meet all five Criteria 
for Accreditation, they must be convinced that the college understands its strengths and weaknesses, as well as 
the opportunities and threats presented by its environment. Assessment plans and formal institutional planning 
processes may be in their infancy, but at a minimum the self-study must take an evaluative stance. 

For instance, rather than simply providing a table of such faculty data as educational level, years of employment, 
gender, and age. the committee accumulating this information must step back and ask what it all means. Are 
issues of diversity being addressed? Are significant numbers approaching retirement? Do particular depart- 
ments experience a high rate of turnover? Why is the situation like it is? Does something need to be done about 
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it? What new costs might be involved? Where could the money come from? When could changes realistically 
be implemented? The Steering Committee must then examine the committees’ perceptions and recommenda^ 
tions and decide, given the overall situation at the college, which are significant enough to go into the self-study 
document. 



Producing the Bociiment 

The team forms its first impression of the college from the self-study and other documents submitted before the 
visit. The self-study also becomes a valuable reference for new and continuing employees' internal use. For both 
reasons, the document should exhibit high quality, especially in its contents but also in its appearance. 

The quality of the contents is, of course, of paramount importance, and the campus experts should be involved — 
that is, the English faculty, who should at the very least be asked to proofread the final draft. The editor certainly 
may come from another discipline but must have excellent writing skills, an understanding of how to organize 
and structure written communications, and facility in producing a well-supported, grammatically correct, and 
stylistically effective persuasive essay. 

Also important is the way the document looks. Here, art or business faculty and the public relations staff may 
have valuable expertise. Most colleges can produce attractive text, graphs, and charts using one of the 
proliferating word processing or desktop publishing programs and a laser pri nter. Some can even print attractive 
covers. At Ozarka, the business information technology faculty worked with the coordinator to design camera- 
ready copy for cover, chapter dividers, and text, which were then sent out for commercial printing. College staff 
assembled and bound the volumes. 



Meeting the Team’s Information Needs 

When the self-study is over, it still isn't over because all the information the team will want to see cannot, and 
should not, be packaged between two covers. It is preferable to provide a thorough but concise self-study 
document of less than 200 pages, including appendices and Basic Institutional Data forms. Important 
information not contained in the materials mailed to the team should be gathered and organized in the Resource 
Room. 

One way to organize materials is by the five Criteria for Accreditation. It is also helpful to have supporting 
materials for the General Institutional Requirements assembled all together in labeled folders so that team 
members do not have to spend time searching through voluminous committee minutes, policy manuals, student 
records, audits, and all the other stacks of paper it seemed important to include in the Resource Room. However 
the materials are organized, they should be clearly labeled, with a one- or two-page index furnished to each team 
member. 

At Ozarka, individual file folders w^ent into labeled hanging files that were arranged in inexpensive plastic file 
boxes Oh a long counter top, each box labeled to correspond to a major heading in the index. Binders containing 
minutes or policies and procedures were also labeled on the spine and placed appropriately between the file 
boxes. Many colleges use file cabinets to hold all the materials. 



Conclusion 

Gaining accreditation is truly the proverbial "Journey of a thousand miles." That first step, be. mning the self- 
study for initial candidacy, seems a great distance from tlie final goal. By keeping people informed, structuring 
the process carefully, evaluating thoughtfully, and planning for change-— and providing the team with all the 
information it needs — colleges will make progress on the Journey, 
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Using the New Criteria to 
Build Toward a 
Successful Team Visit 



Karen L. Hodges 
Jim Hall 



introduction 

A new institution of higher education — whether "new" means absolutely new or newly focused — is a fast-lane 
enterprise. Change is the byword, change resulting from new programs, new faculty, new staff, new emphases, 
new facilities. The positives of "new" are many and desirable — excitement, energy, challenge, creativity, 
optimism, faculty and staff mutually engaged in shaping possibilities... But the negatives of "new" can exist as 
well — raw, changeable, untested, tiring. 

Anew institution will reach a point when the negatives threaten to overwhelm the positives, the point of potential 
burnout. At this point an institution will need to pause m its history to locate its defining voice, to drop anchor 
and stabilize, to assess its journey so far before relaunching into its future. It is at this point that an institutional 
.self-study is imperative, and one anchored in an objective, external definition of "effective institution." This 
canonical definition, such as that provided by North Central's 24 General Institutional Requirements (GIRs) and 
five Criteria for Accreditation, allows an institution to determine how’ it is progressing according to standards 
established by professionals. 

Northwest Arkansas Community College (NWACC) realized that it was nearing this crossroads in May of 
1993. Since 1990 it had existed as an independent and comprehensive community college (between 1974 and 
1990 it had been a branch campus of another institution), had grown from 1,200 to 2,000 students, and had two 
site visits (1991 and 1 993) as a candidate institution for North Central accreditation. Even though a two million 
dollar increase instate funding was in 1993 still only a hope and a 90,000 square foot central facility little more 
than a blueprint, a College committee decided it was time to move from building toward an accreditable 
institution to declaring itself arrived and accreditable. Various factors played into this decision, not the least of 
which were desires for greater stability and effectiveness. To NWACC Steering Committee members making 
this decision, there had been a perceptible change in the rhythm of the institution- from start-up frenzy to more 
staid reflection. This, too, became a signal for the institution to shift its focus during the next two years from 
candidacy to accreditation. 

One thing important to underscore is that the cljanging rhythm of the institution preceded any decision to seek 
accreditation. The committee wi.sely realized that North Central's granting of accreditation to an institution is 
analogous to awarding a blue ribbon in recognition of excellence in some regard. Accreditation is not the most 
important end goal; an improved learning environment is. Although the two processes overlap, the life of an 
institution must take precedence over an accreditation self-study. A college can manage this balance profitably 
by using established accreditation guidelines as a blueprint for assessment and improvement of institutional life. 

The dedsiim at NWACC to seek accreditation came, too. at a time when NCA guidelines were fluid. After 
causing initial worry because they were not complete and w^.re ''‘^“fered to institutions in draft form, the revised 
North Central Criteria for Accreditation proved a boon to N W A J*s crossroads assessment. They were helpful 
both philosophically and practically, The revised wording of tne criteria and the accompanying explanations 
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underscored for the self-study coordinators that a particular philosophy of what higher education is must be 



embraced by NWACC before accreditation could be granted: higher (not merely postsecondary) learning (not 
simply teaching) must form the heart of the institution, be offered ethically, and be demonstrable through 
patterns of evidence not just for the present but for the future as well. With its emphasis on thinking and research 
skills, on interdisciplinary study, on innovative classroom methodology, on enabling students to develop, 
NWACC appeared at the outset to embrace the spirit of the standards. 

Evidence to prove that NWACC met this definition was ample in some areas, skimpy in others, and altogether 
scattered. To date, NWACC still does not have the wherewithal to hire an institutional research director to 
centralize these data. This is where the new criteria provided practical aid and helped keep a two-year 
assessment focused. 

□ The institution has a clear and publicly stated purpose consistent with its mission... 

Except for the basal GlRs, no criterion is more fundamental to an institution than North Central’s 
CnterionOne. And for an institution at a crossroads, no assessment is more important than to determine 
the viability of its mission statement. For these reasons, in a series of institution-wide, grass-roots 
meetings, NWACC chose to use its mission statement as a major organizing principle for its self-study 
(see accompanying mission statement). The statement was dissected into ten different goals and 
objectives. Each goal and objective formed the basis for a committee (see chart). 

The ten study committees evaluated each goal and objective of the College mission statement on the 
following basis: 

— How' human, financial, and physical resources have been organized to accomplish the purpose/ 
objective listed in the mission statement (Criterion Two); 

— How multiple patterns of evidence show that this purpose/objective is being accomplished 
(Criterion Three): and 

~ How this purpose/objective is being accomplished with integrity (Criterion Five). 

This approach had an additional bonus for a college that had already gone through two self-studies in 
three years: it was different and thus sidestepped a potential “hohum,” or formulaic attitude. The 
previous two self-studies had been organized by a combination of College departments and North 
Central candidacy criteria. Organizing by institutional objectives provided new insight and interest at 
a crucial time as well as being more germane to the institution at the crossroads. 

□ The Institution Is accomplishing the purpose of its mission... 

As indicated above, this criterion was applied ten times in the course of the self-study, an emphasis 
befitting its centrality in leading an institution to excellence. Its importance was also underscored by 
the time and care taken to prove the repeated assertions — the “multiple patterns of evidence" — that 
NWACC W3S meeting its slated goals. The study committees spent more time on determining, 
gathering, evaluating, and arranging these patterns than on any other activity. That which could not fit 
into the self-study document per se were arranged into files of supporting documentation and located 
in a resource room for evaluation team members to use at their discretion. 

An entire and separate document was also produced to augment this recurring theme of the self-study — 
Assessing Student Academic Achievement. Whereas the study committees were mixtures of faculty, 
staff, administration, students, and community members, the committee that produced the learning 
assessment document was entirely a faculty entity. Assessment is, in our opinion, a faculty privilege and 
responsibility. This group purposefully worked independently from the other study committees in 
determining the instruction-caused changes tliat students undergo while enrolled at NWACC and how 
these changes are both currently measured and should be measured in the future (see chart). The 
resulting information both formed a separate document — part of volume two of the self-study — and 
fed into the appropriate spots in the institutional assessment. 




NWACC Mission Statement 

The Mission of Northwest Arkansas^Communily 
College is to meet the educational and occupational train* 
ing needs or the citizens of the community co*'ege dis* 
tnct. whicli IS its primary service area, as well as Benton 
County and selective aojacent areas of northwest 
Arkansas. Central to this mission will be a responsive* 
ness to local needs that are not met by any other educa- 
tional entity. 

NWACC maintains an open-door admission policy. The 
intention of this is to enhance student’s grovv^h in such 
areas as intellect, cu ltur al aw arenes s, critical IhinkLrig. 
economic im^roygment. health, self-r esp ect, considera- 
tion of others, and formation of further development of a 
value system 

NWACC exists to provide the most cost efficient way to 
further a student’s education by using available munici- 
pal. public and private facilities whenever practical and 
economical, and to provide financial assistance to stu- 
dents as monies become available to allow access to all 
eligible/educationally qualified students who can benefit 
from programs offered by the college. 

Objectives: 

1 To offer courses leading to Associate degrees suited 
for transfer to senior colleges and universities at the 
upper-division level. 

2. To maintain a quality library. 

3. To offer courses leading to Associate degrees and cer- 
tificates in technical and vocational program areas. 

4 To provide preparat ory skill development in mathemat- 
ics. reading and English for youth and adults whose 
previous educational achievements may have been 
insufficient to allow them to reach their personal or 
occupational goals, or succeed in college-level cours- 
es 

5 To establish a cooperative effort with business and 
industry and local Chambers of Commerce to provide 
job entry-level skills, retraining or upgrading. 

6 To provide student services including, but not limited 
to. counsel ing a nd guid ance, career exploration assis- 
tance. and financial aid. 

/.Quality of life enrighmenl courses will be provided in 
cooperation with the local programs. RENEW and 
BEEP 



NWACC SELF-STUDY OVERVIEW 



Steering Committee 
Past Committee 

Collects follow-up information from previous self-studies; answers GIRs. 



Present Committees 

Each committee takes an objective from the Mission Statement (underlined) and discovers; 
How human, financial and physical resources have been organized to accomplish this purpose (Criteria 2 ) 
How multiple patterns of evidence show that this purpose/objective has been accomplished (Criteria 3) 
How this purpose/objective has been accomplistied with integrity (Criteria 5) 



intellect/Critical Thinking 




Cultural Awareness 


Econornk^Heatth Improvement 




Respect/Vaiues 


Suitable Courses 




Quality Library 


Preparatory Skills 




Job Skills 


Counseling 




Community Enrichment 



Future Committees 



Demographics 2000 

Description of the community college district as 
projected In 2000 
Demographics 

Enrollment projections for “Scenario A" (full 
state funding) and “B" (limited state funding). 
Projected budget and resulting long-range 
plans “A" and "B." 



Educational Needs 2000 

Project educational needs of the community. 



Vision Statement 

Develop a list of future goals based on 
Demographics & Needs committees. 
Explain how to meet & evaluate goals. 



Assessing 

Strident 

Academic 

Achievement 

(Faculty) 



Data Team 

Designs and monitors a program to handle data 
gathered in self study 




Writing Team 






lERJC. 
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□ The institution can continue to accomplish,.. 

Institutions at crossroads find themselves in the process of repositioning themselves from having one 
oot in the past and one in the present to having one foot in the present and one in the future. (This 
repositioning is another excellent way that a candidate institution can realize that it is ready to be 
accredited.) In determining the degree to which NW ACC would be able to meet North Central Criterion 
Four, the Self-Study Coordinators appointed three “future” committees (see chart). 

One committee gathered community demographics for the year 2000, and made enrollment projections 
based on those data and available projected revenue scenarios. One committee projected resulting 
institutional needs. And one committee wrote a correlating revised mission — or vision statement. This 
material ultimately provided one of the most continuously valuable parts of the self-study the long- 
range planning segment of 32 objectives with accompanying game plans to take NWACC from 
August 2, 1995 (its official accreditation date) into the next century by way of the next official 
reaccreditaiion study and visit. 



Practical Advice 

Like a self-study, accreditation is a process not an event. It is also part of a much longer, fluid history of an 
institution, which is itself a process and not a single event. What is challenging to a Self-Study Coordinator is 
to accept as normal and positive that while the “official” preaccreditation self-study is underway, the reality 
that the document is supposed to represent will be changing with new classes, new students, new faculty and 
staff. Simply put, the accreditation process is never complete because it is a cyclical process of perpetual self- 
renewal. For those of us who prefer closure, this is a tough reality. 

To help ease anxiety that this Protean quality can cause, the “practical advice” session that complements this 
paper will help participants determine how the new North Central criteria can provide them with concrete 
“handles” for their own preaccreditation self-studies, handles that fit the changing realities of their own 
institutions. 



Karen L. Hodges is Deanof Instruction. NorthWest Arkansas Community College, Rogers and Bentonville.AR. 

Jim Hall is Media Relations Specialist. NorthWest Arkansas Community College, Rogers and Bentonville. AR. 
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From Candidacy to Accreditation: 
The Self-Study Process 

as the Impetus for 
Institutional Growth 



June Prince 



Why did a two-year technical college (especially a former vocational-technical school which some at the outset 
gave little chance of achieving candidacy status) make the decision to seek initial accreditation only two years 
after receiving candidacy status? What did the college do to become a legitimate institution of higher education, 
one worthy of accreditation? How did it accomplish this after postponing its initial candidacy visit because it 
felt further self-analysis was necessary? This presentation will focus on the answers to these questions. 

BackgroumS Information 

Ouachita Technical College (OTC) is a public, community-based, two-year technical college authorized to 
grant associate degrees and technical certificates representing both transfer and occupational/technical 
programs. First established in 1972 as a state vocational-technical school, the institution was one of ten 
legislated to become technical colleges. In July 1991, transfer from the Slate Board of Vocational Education 
to the State Board of Higher Education occurred. Continued affiliation with higher education was contingent 
upon achieving NCA accreditation. 

OTC began the process of seeking initial candidacy during the summer of 1 992, planning for an April 1 993 team 
visit. However, as the self-study process evolved, the Steering Committee determined that lurlher self-analysis 
was needed and the visit was postponed until September 1 993. In February 1 994, the Commission granted i nilial 
candidacy. Prior to the College's 1995 initial accreditation visit, OTC submitted a Request for Institutional 
Change asking for the addition of an Associate of Arts program to its NCA-approved curricula. Upon 
recommendation of a focused evaluation team, the Commission approved the Request in August 1994. In 
September 1995 the College experienced a successful initial accreditation visit. 

The decision to seek accreditation in 1995 was made after careful examination of the college's progress since 
its initial candidacy evaluation. Enrollment had increased 156 percent; six associate of applied science, an 
associate of arts, and two technical certificate programs had been added; planning and assessment cycles had 
been implemented; alternate funding sources had been secured; the recommendations of the candidacy 
consultant-evaluators had been addressed. The College felt it fulfilled the Criteria and that it was ready to seek 
accreditation. 

Success Factors 

Although not exhaustive, the following delineates factors that had a significant impact on the success of 
Ouachita Technical College's initial accreditation attempt: 

♦ The College remained mindful that “institutional effectiveness" was contingent upon accomplishment 
of appropriate mission and purposes All activities must emanate from the mission and its requirements. 
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♦ The GIRs and the Criteria served as the framework for an intensive, honest self-examination. 
Furthermore, they provided a delineation of the concepts, philosophy, and characteristics common to 
the higher education community. The accreditation process served as a basis for institutional 
development. 

♦ A strong commitment to the success of the College by the Board of Trustees, administration, faculty, 
staff, and students, as well as the support of the community allowed for rapid institutional improvements 
and growth. 

♦ An experienced president was employed who provided appropriate leadership for a developing 
institution of higher education. 

♦ tmployees were not afraid to challenge the status quo and were willing to go “above and beyond" in 
order to effect institutional improvements. 

♦ Extensive curricula reform and program development were accomplished through the efforts of the 



♦ Valuable advice, assistance, and guidance were provided by NCA, the Arkansas State Department of 
Education, peer institutions, and various consultants. 

♦ The self-study process utilized extensive involvement of the total college community. Virtually every 
full-time employee served on subcommittees for both the jandidacy and initial accreditation self- 
studies. This fostered a campus climate conducive to the hard work and flexibility needed to position 

^ OTC as an institution worthy of accreditation. (Although we are a small institution and needed 
everyone's participation, larger institutions would be wise to involve representatives of all constituen- 
cies and to keep everyone informed.) 

♦ Members of the Steering Committee were campus leaders representing a cross-section of the college 
community. As subcommittee chairpersons, their efforts in the process of ^ elf-evaluation and in the 
preparation of committee reports (from which the Self-Study Report was developed) were vital. 

♦ A Self-Study Plan was disseminated that not only cai'cfully outlined the organization and time line for 
the self-study process but articulated each committee's area of responsioility. 

♦ The Self-Study Report was evaluative rather than descriptive, succinctly summarizing the information 
necessary for the evaluation visit, and docunienting institutional effectiveness. Supporting evidence 
was readily available in the Resource Room during each visit. 

ConeJusion 

The candidacy period was important in the College's quest for accreditation. It was the impetus in the College's 
transition to a genuine institution of higher education. It also made the accreditation self-study less ominous and 
allowed for its “fine-tuning." (In other words, we learned from our mistakes!) 

The initial accreditation visit was a gratifying experience. Although the college community felt OTC met the 
Criteria, a collective sigh of relief could be heard when the team announced its recommendation of initial 
accreditation for the maximum five-year period. 

In addition to the obvious value derived, the accreditation process was significant in this institution's 
development and growth. Viewing it as a catalyst for increasing institutional effectiveness, rather than as an 
attempt to please the Commission, produced worthwhile results. 



June Prim e is Director of Enrollment Manaf^ement, Ouachita Technical College, Malvenu AR. 
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The Mandated Focused Visit: 

A Cataiyst for Positive Change at 
Mid-Piains Community Coliege Area 

Ford M. Craig 
G.G. Fitch 



The Institution and Its Accreditation History ^ 

Mid-Plains Community College Area (MPCCA) serves eighteen counties that cover 20,500 square miles of 
west central and southwest Nebraska and is one of six Nebraska community college areas/districts. Farming, 
ranching, and cattle production are major economic activities in the region. Union Pacific and Burlington 
Railroads also contribute significantly to the district's economy. 

MPCCA is a comprehensive community college district (about 1700 FTE students) comprised of McCook 
Community College (MCC) and Mid-Plains Community College (MPCC) with its two campus locations - in 
North Platte Nebraska. McCook Community College (primarily academic transfer) is located in McCook, 
Nebraska, is Nebraska's oldest community college (1926), and was first granted NCA accreditation in 1980. 
MPCC is a composite institution established in 1974 but derived from what was originally North Platte Junior 
College (1965) and Nebraska Area Vocational-Technical College (1967); MPCC, with its two campus 
locations — McDonald-Belton (academic transfer) and Voc-Tech — was granted NCA accreditation in 1981. 
An Area-wide self-study for accreditation was conducted during the 1984-85 school year, and MPCCA was 
granted Area-wide NCA accreditation by Commission action in June 1986. 



Factors that Contributed to a Focused Visit 

There were generally two long-term problems that appeared in the 1980 and 1981 individual self-studies and 
then surfaced again in the 1984-85 Area-wide accreditation cycle: 

♦ lack of comprehensive. Area-wide, strategic planning and budgeting, (including mission statement 
review); and 

♦ deficiencies in evaluation and development practices as they related to full time MPCCA employees in 
general and faculty in particular. 

By October 1991 evaluation, only minimal progress had been made to alleviate these long-standing concerns, 
and the evaluation team further identified three more current problems: 

♦ an Associate of General Studies degree that did not contain any general general studies, core-class 
requirements; 

♦ a community college Area in which the two colleges (three campuses) continued to function as 
independent institutions, resulting in duplication of some administrative functions; 

♦ an assessment plan (student academic achievement) that had not been fully developed and then formally 
adopted by the MPCCA Board of Governors. 
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Consequently, the 199 1 NCA evaluation team recommended MPCCA be granted continued accreditation with 
the next comprehensive evaluation in seven years and a focused visit to be conducted during 1994-95 on the 
five aforementioned concerns. 

Actions Taken to Address Focused Concerns - 1991 through Mid-1994 

The process of addressing the identified concerns began under one chancellor was completed under another. 
This section of tlie paper highlights actions initialed and/or projected by the first, and the next section details 
measures taken and/or facilitated by the second, 

Shortly after the evaluation team members completed their visit in October of 1991, appropriate councils at 
McCook Community College voted to remove the Associate of General Studies degree from their publications. 
This action was officially conveyed to NCA by a letter from the Chancellor. Having accomplished this first 
corrective action, the MPCCA Chancellor prompted the creation of and then guided and/or monitored several 
groups whose efforts and products were directly related to addressing additional identified concerns: 

♦ In April of 1 992, a “Task Force on Assessment" was created to develop fully an Area-wide plan to assess 
and document student academic achievement. (Assessment Concern) 

♦ After MPCCA Governing Board approval, a consultant was hired and a comprehensive, A.rea-wide, 
strategic planning process was initialed and continued until June of 1993. (It should be noted that a 
rudimentary formal was produced, but a final, completed plan was never finished.) (Planning Concern) 

♦ During the spring and summer of 1993, a Mission Statement Review Group was established and 
performed a systematic and thorough review of the MPCCA mission statement. (Mission Review and 
Planning Concern) 

♦ In October of 1993, the MPCCA Chancellor formally established a “Focused Group Task Force" to 
oversee institutional preparations for the visit and to guide, review, and adjust the final necessary report. 
(Area Cohesiveness/Administraiive Duplication Concern) 

♦ In June of 1 994, the Chancellor established a Human Resource Development Committee to organize 
the HRD function at MPCCA. (Staff Evaluation and Development Concern) 

By July of 1 994, much of the new found energy and direction had been lost upon the retirement of the Chancellor. 
Yet, the initial assignment of the committees, staffing, and support of the Office of Institutional Research had 
accomplished one thing: a catalyst for change. 

Actions Taken to Address Focused Concerns-From September 1994 to Present 

On September 1 . 1 994. a new Chancellor took office charged with the responsibility to complete preparations 
for the NCA focused visit seven months away. The charge by the Board of governors began a series of fourteen 
to sixteen hour days for several months for the Chancellor and a number of the staff. 

Although a critical time to begin serving at the pleasure of the Board, it proved valuable period because of the 
wealthof information gathered in preparation forthe focused visit and the genuine concern di.splayed by the staff 
of the college in passing the focused visit. 

The accumulated data formed a basis by which the Chancellor initiated a legal specific compliance audit to 
examine policies, procedures, handbooks, and general operation. From that proce.ss, the Board of Governors 
authorized funding for a private, external review and in-control audit. All of the materials thus generated 
provided additional support and information for the NCA focused visit. 

Additionally, the combined information reaffirmed MPCCA strengths while at the same time provided a close 
inspection of system weaknesses. Directly related to NCA concerns and our findings* the Area developed anew 
budget process, withdrew a staff-employee handbook, re-examined policies (which is ongoing), produced a 
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vehicle by which strategic planning is occurring, and made significant adjustments in the three campus/central 



focused visit have allowed MPCCA to ‘‘Right Size” and adjust to and for the future. 

The MPCCA focused visit efforts required faculty/staff in-service, the distribution and approval of a much 
needed MPCCA Assessment Plan, the formation of a strategic planniiig (and the self-study for 1998-99) 
committee, a complete position audit for more than 1 00 employees, and the establishment of a Human Resource 



In every case, the material whether in draft or finished product was available for the focused visit team. The staff 
knew that we had addressed the issues of the past, created a solid foundation for the present, and now stood ready 
to project MPCCA’ s future. ..prepared. 

The Visit and the Snow Storm 

Methodical preparation by the Focused Visit Task Force (including clear and regular communication to all 
related audiences prior to the April 1995 evaluation) paid dividends when a late winter ice storm and blizzard 
ushered the NCA consultant-evaluators into MPCCA, As such, the blizzard added a bit of drama to the visit - 
but little more. MPCCA board members, faculty, classified staff, and administrators worked hard to facilitate 
the focused visit process in spite of the inclement weather. Key preparations and arrangements in the last several 
months leading up to the evaluation included: 

♦ conducting a tall in-service — for most MPCCA employees — devoted to the concerns and actions taken 
to address them; 

♦ preparing, editing, compilir g, and mailing the final report documents as directed; 

♦ establishing an organized resource room that contained supporting documentation; 

♦ coordinating local arrangements for the consultant-evaluators; 

♦ keeping the MPCCA Focused Visit Task Force apprised of all details related to the visit; and 

♦ scheduling the date, time, and location of the first meeting between the Chancellor, the two Team 
Members, and the Focused Visit Coordinator. 

These preparatory steps, supportive MPCCA board members and employees, two very flexible consultant- 
evaluators, and several four-wheel drive vehicles made the visit possible and productive — if not exactly 
business as usual. At the close of their stay, the evaluators concluded that most of the major concerns had been 
or were being dealt with in a satisfactory manner; however, ( 1 ) the stalled- out strategic planning process needed 
to be reactivated and completed prior to the next comprehensive visit, and (2) a tighter system of internal 
financial controls needed to be instituted. 



MPCCA Since the Visit: Foundations for the Comprehensive Visit 1998-99 



the next NCA evaluation — the comprehensive evaluation scheduled for 1 998-99. Since the April 1 995 focu.sed 
visit* a number of steps/actions have been taken to strengthen MPCCA — for its own good — and to better 
position it for the 1998-99 comprehensive. 

First, an Area Right Sizing Plan (reallocation of human resources, funds) has been created, and parts of it have 
been implemented. For example, ( I ) the Dean of Student’s position at the Voc-Tech Campus has not been filled; 
(2) the President's post at McDonald-Bclton Campus has not been filled; (3) it is projected that the position of 
Chancellor will be eliminated; (4) a new position, Dean of Administrative Services, has been created with the 
individual being responsible for accounts, physical plant, and human resources — some of which were formerly 
maintained primarily at the campus level; (5) several other administrative and classified staff positions (e.g.. 



office organizational patterns. Simply, the direction provided by NCA and the preparations required for the 



Office. 



After the focused visit, everyone who helped prepare for the event took a few weeks to rest and to think about 
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office managers) are to be reduced and/or eliminated; and (6) the concept of site-based management is being 
implemented. 

Business and financial procedures have also been improved. Part of this is in response to an ongoing criminal 
investigation (a theft was identified during the in-control compliance audit) and part in response to the findings 
of the focused visit. To this end, (1) an in-control audit-Phase ll-is being continued, and (2) a Management 
Information System is being developed. 

Directly related to NCA, an Area NCA Steering Committee has begun the initial preparations of a plan to 
conduct the 1998-99 comprehensive visit. Committee members will be guiding a tw'o-fold process: (1) self- 
study, and (2) strategic planning. As a part of this committee's efforts a review of ihe MPCCA Mission 
Statement is currently in progress. 

Beyond these, other activities and changes completed, in progress, or planned include the following: 

♦ reviewing the role of the central office building to place central services on campus, (in progress) 

♦ publication of the first ever combined college catalog and class schedules, (completed) 

♦ making a possible name change for MPCC (planned), and 

♦ participating in a state-wide transfer agreement. 



Conclusion 

The North Central Association in its relationship with MPCCA has provided and continues to provide a stimulus 
for positive institutional change. Tlie focused visit of April 1995 caused MPCCA to respond earnestly to the 
1986 and 1991 comprehensive evaluation findings. The process of responding was (and continues to be) as 
important as some of the results. This was and is so because, for MPCCA, the process signalled a new and much 
wider awareness that all was not welL major changes needed to be made, and the clock was ticking. 



FordM. Craig is Director of Institutional Research, Mid-Plains Community College Area, North Platte, NE. 
G.G. Fitch is Chancellor, Mid- Plains Community College Area, North Platte, NE. 
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